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BY THE AUTHOR OF 
« Frarcezka ” 


CHILDREN OF 
DESTINY 


By MOLLY ELLIOT SEAWELL 
Illustrated by A. B. WENZELL 


—_—_— 


«, , . Full ofthe subtile force- 
fulness for which this gifted author 
of the * Romance of Marsac’ has 
become famous. A novel to set 
people first to talking, next to 
thinking, while at the same time it 

entertains simply as an 
engaging story.” 
— Boston Globe. 
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ith the New Books . . . . Talcott Williams, LL. D. 
Mutual Aid—The Meaning of Pictures—A Midsommer Night’s Dreame—Delight 
the Soul of Art—Genetic Psychology—Barbizon.Days—The French Impres- 
sionists—The Alaskan Boundary—The Theory of Prosperity—Workers of the 
Nation—Ethics of the Body—The Principles of Money—Silverwork and 
Jewelry—David the Hero—Reminiscences of My Life in Camp—The Old 
Testament in the Light of the Historical Records—Siena and San Gimignano— 
When Patty Went to College—Guide to the Best Fiction—Our Northern Shrubs. 


eviews 
New Fiction 


The Blue Goose—Richard pions Comet Strong of Ireton’ s ‘ Hocse—The House 
on the Hudson—Red-Headed Gill—The Wind in the Rose Bush—The Traitors— 
The Pearl Maiden—Conjuror’s House—Spinners of Life—Lord Leonard . the 
Luckless—The Substitute—The Mahoney Million—His Friend, the Enemy— 
The Rebellion of the Princess—A Rose of Normandy—Marjorie—A Girl of 
Ideas—The Trail of the Grand Seigneur—The Stumbling Block—The Triumph of 
Life—When Patty Went to College—Barbara—A Daughter of the Sioux—Walda. 


plitical Science : 
Two Studies in Politice—Reciprocity. 


ography and Letters 
The Story of My Life—Michael Angelo—British Political Portraits—Women 
Authors of Our Day in their Homes—Letters of M’lle de Lespinasse—Literary 
Landmarks of Oxford. 


Quentin MacDonald . 


The Mannerings—The Triumph of Count Ostermann—The Western Slope— 
Joliffe—Roderick Taliaferro—Winter India—A Comedy of Conscience—The 
Other Room. 
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Affairs of West Africa—London in the Eighteenth Century—The Cambridge 
Modern History, Vol. I—The Life of Bret Harte. 
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Book News 


Henry Holt & Co.’s Recent Fiction 


THE TRIUMPH OF COUNT OSTERMANN., Count Ostermann was the 
one incorruptible man in Peter the Great’s Court. His brave efforts to carry out Peter’s 
reforms under the great Czar’s punier successors, in a way recall Hamilton’s struggles with the 
presidents that followed Washington. The 
story of Ostermann’s public life and his strange 
romantic marriage are told in Granam Hope's 
terse and earnest novel. The Times's Saturday 

Review says: ‘* It is well written and interesting . . . the reader 
gets a good impression of Peter the Great.’’ The Providence 
Ffournal: ‘* The tale has an exciting part, which keeps the reader's 
interest and contains at the same time a vivid picture of the times.”” 
The Philadelphia Press: ‘*This distinctly well-written novel.”’ 
The Buffalo Commercial: ‘Among the really good stories that lovers 
of novels must surely read.’” ($1.50. ) 


Epwarp W. Townsenp, the author of ‘* Chimmie Fadden,”’ 
has chosen the characters of his SUMMER IN NEW YORK 
from a very different ‘‘set’’ than ‘* Chimmie’s.’? The Sun 
says: ‘*A love story connects his episodes, but the book is almost 
a guide book to the pleasures New York affords as a summer 
resort. A sprightly, amusing story, with all the go of the early 
tales that made his reputation.”’ The Boston Transcript: ‘It is 
apt to amuse even his subjects. It is droll.” Public Opinion: 
‘¢ Mr. Townsend was just the man to write this book.’’ The 
Independent: ‘*A\l the chapters are joyfully amusing.’’ (2d 
impression. $1.25.) 
A very strange story, that holds the 
reader’s interest is RED-HEADED 
GILL, by Rye Owen. It tells how a 
splendid young Cornish gentlewoman came under a weird East Indian influence. The 
Sun says: ‘* The author has created a charming girl whom the reader will watch with 
interest to the end. She manages to transport her back into the life of her ‘Tudor ancestress 
over and again naturally, and with great effect.’” The Buffalo Commercial says it is ‘* Very original 
with strong characters.”’ (2d impression. $1.50.) 


TIOBA,. = Akrrtuur Cotton is already in the front rank of American story tellers, and these 
tales add to his reputation. The Tribune says: ‘* The eleven stories are varied and interesting . . . 
There is serious thought as well as good art in this book, there is individuality also, and we 
gladly commend it.’ The Sun: ‘* These stories are all worth while.’” The Boston Adver- 
tiser: ** The distinctive feature in Mr. Colton’s stories is his sane and sympathetic treatment 

of men not patterns of virtue or monsters of iniquity, but red-blooded humans.’” ($1.25.) 


LORD LEONARD, THE LUCKLESS. The impressive story of a peer who made a Moloch of 
the truth, by W. E. Morris, author of ‘*Matrimony.’’ The London Chronicle considers it the best book the 
author has written. (2d impression. $1.50.) 


‘*The book I have read with the most interest and pleasure in the year,’’ is what Thomas Hardy calls 
Mrs. Marcaret L. Woop’s drama, THE PRINCESS OF HANOVER, and high authorities have 
said that it revives the glories of the English drama in Elizabeth’s time. ($1.50 met, postage 8c.) 


THE LIGHTNING CONDUCTOR. By Mr. and Mrs. C. H. Wittiamson, is something new 
under the sun. It is a story of love in an automobile, and is now in its 5th rmpression. The Nation says: ‘‘ We 
are only too well satisfied to go with such delightful people, and especially through such delightful scenes, on any 


> 


terms. The Springfield Republican calls it ‘‘ Wholly new and decidedly entertaining.”’ ( $1.50.) 


The eighteenth impression of ‘‘ AntHony Hore’s’’ sparkling Dolly Dialogues, ($1.50), has been 
adorned with seven new illustrations by Christy, in addition to his frontispiece. The author’s most impressive 
romance, Rupert of Hentzau, ($1.50), is now in its eighteenth impression. Mr. Gibson’s illustrations 
are attractive features of this book and of the famous Prisoner of Zenda, ($1.50), of which ‘‘ Rupert” 
is ‘* a sequel for a wonder as vigorous and powerful as its original.”"—(N. Y. Times.) 


The publishers’ portrait Catalogue of General Literature free on application to 29 W. 23d Street, New York. 
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Book News 


NOW READY! 


AT THE TIME APPOINTED 


By the author of “THAT MAINWARING AFFAIR” 


‘*Hand over that money, young man, and no fuss about it, either!" 

With a spring, as sudden and noiseless as a panther’s, Whitcomb grappled with 
the man, knocking the revolver from his hand upon the bed. A quick, desperate, 
silent struggle followed. Whitcomb suddenly reached for the revolver; as he did 
so Darrell saw a flash of steel in the dim light, and the next instant his friend 
sank, limp and motionless, upon the bed. 

“Fool !’’ he heard the man mutter, with an oath. 

An involuntary groan escaped from Darrell’s lips. Slight as was the sound, 
the man heard it and turned, facing him; the latter was screened by the curtains, 
and the man, seeing no one, returned to his work, but that brief glance had 
revealed enough to Darrell that he knew he could henceforth identify the 
murderer among a thousand. In the struggle the mask had been partially pushed 
aside, exposing a portion of the man’s face. A scar of peculiar shape showed 
white against the olive skin, close to the curling black hair. 


By A. M. Barbour 
Colored frontispiece by J. N. Marchand Striking covers in cloth, $1.50 


The By William Eleroy Curtis 
True Abraham Lincoln Author of ** The True Thomas Jefferson” 


The latest addition to the series of ‘‘True’’ biographies, which have won such 
wide appreciation because of their intimate and authoritative treatment of notable 
figures, and the success with which they have brought close to us some of our 
greatest men. The author will be remembered especially for his ‘“ True 
Thomas Jefferson.” 


24 illustrations. 8vo, cloth, $2.00, net. Postpaid $2.13 


The Untilled Field Author By, George | Moore etc. 


A new book of fiction by the most distinguished figure among the serious 
English novelists of to-day. Mr. Moore's ‘Sister Teresa’? was one of the 
noteworthy books of last year. The present book holds his most matured work 
of imagination, and is calculated to arouse sharp controversy. 


12mo, extra cloth, $1.50 


A Tar-Heel Baron | Spinners of Life 
By Mabell Shippie Clarke Pelton By Vance Thompson 


“ One of the most unique and at the same ie ‘ 

time lovable characters in recent fiction. Not many novelists of to-day have the 
An unprecedented realistic picture of the power to portray wo, a well as Mr. 
Tar-Heel region.” —Augusta (Ga.) Herald. Thompson has done.”—N. Y. Journal. 


Iilustrated by Edward Stratton Holloway J Illustrated by E.M. Ashe and Roland Kirby 
Buckram, extra, $1.50 12mo, cloth, $1.50 


Publishers J.B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Philadelphia 








Book News 


OPULAR 
RICES 


POPULAR FICTION AT 


Special Editions Handsomely Bound in Cloth 
PRICE, FIFTY CENTS NET 


New Knickerbocker Novels 


The Leavenworth Case By Anua Katharine Green 


One of the Pilgrims 

Dr. Berkeley’s Discovery 
Harvard Stories 

The Moving Finger Writes 
Dwellers in the Hills 
An Artist in Crime 
Behind Closed Doors 
Smith Brunt, U. S. N. 
The Lost Proviuces 
Wheat in the Ear 

The Broken Ring 

John Marmaduke 

A Princetonian 

Yale Yarns 

The Head of the Family 
Rosalba 

Hannah Thurston 

Eve Triumphant 

Fame for a Woman 
Final Proof 

The Untold Halt 
Aboard ‘‘ The American Duchess’’ 
The Fall of the Sparrow 
Vassar Studies 

Agatha Webb 

Talks with Barbara 
Lone Pine 

Boston Neighbors 
Mother Molly 

Princess of the Gutter 
An American Emperor 
Patricia of the Hills 
The Secret of the Crater 
Elizabeth’s Pretenders 
The Man of Family 

At Tuxter’s 

A Woman of Impulse 
Countess Bettina 

Love and Shawl Straps 
Uncle Jack’s Executors 
A Strange Disappearance 


“ce 


Anna Fuller 


‘ Slee and Pratt 


W. K. Post 
Grace D. Litchfield 
M. D. Post 

R. Ottolengui 
Anna K. Green 
W. K. Post 

L,. Tracy 

‘* Alien’’ 

E. K. Tompkins 
S. H. Church 

J. Barnes 

J. S. Wood 

A. Daudet 

Grant Allen 
Bayard Taylor 
Pierre de Coulevain 
Cranstoun Metcalfe 
R. Ottolengui 

‘* Alien ”’ 

Headon Hill 

M. C. Balfour 

J. A. Schwartz 
Anna K. Green 
E. K. Tompkins 
R. B. Townshend 
Agnes B. Poor 
F. M. Peard 

L. T. Meade 
Louis Tracy 

C. K. Burrow 
Duffield Osborne 
H. Aidé 
Christian Reid 
G. B. Burgin 

J. H. McCarthy 
Clinton Ross 

A. L. Noble 

A. L. Noble 
Anna K. Green 


The above forty-two titles now ready. Some additions will be made during 
the next few months. All titles can also be had in finer editions ranging in price 


from $1.00 to $3.50. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


NEW YORK 
LONDON 





Book News 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


By 
THOMAS 
NELSON 
PAGE 


His Brilliant New Novel 


GORDON KEITH 


We shall publish this month a novel of over 500 pages by THOMAS NELSON 
PAGE. It is the first he has written since ‘‘ Red Rock.’’ It is a work ot 
broad scope: the scene includes New York City and Virginia; the period 
extends from the close of the war well into our own times; the characters 
are many and greatly varied; the hero is Southern, the heroine a New York 
girl; the plot is full and interesting ; the color has al] Mr. Page’s richness. 


Illustrated by George Wright $1.50 


ALSO, 
A New Book by 


F. HOPKINSON SMITH 


Author of 


“The Fortunes of Oliver Horn” 


Titles of the Stories THE 
No Respecter of Persons Plain Finn 
The Crime of Samantha North Long Jim 


Bud Tilden, Mail Thief Compartment No. 4 
“Eleven Monthsand Ten Days” Sammy 
Captain Bobof theScreamer Marny’s Shadow D O G 
A Procession of Umbrellas Muffles, Barkup 
Doc’ Shipmon’s Fee His Last Cent Illustrated $1.50 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, ¥5%« 





Book News 


If you want to know about cooking, living, health, and the easiest 
and best ways of housekeeping, you will find it in goodly measure in 


MRS. RORER’S 


N EW 


COOK BOOK 


This book has no connection with Mrs. Rorer’s other cook book. 
It is entirely different. If you have one, you can use the other 
profitably. Why, simply to see this new book—with its beautiful 
illustrations, its clear, readable type, and its wonderful contents— 
is to desire it. 
It’s a big book of 736 pages, besides illustrations 
Bound in washable cloth, $2.00 net; postage, 20 cents. Of all 
booksellers or we will mail it on receipt of price 


Some Canning and Preserving 


The only book on the subject worth having. Tells all you 

th want to know about putting up fruits and vegetables, making 

oO er jellies, jams, marmalades, vinegars, and all that sort of thing. 
Cloth, 50 cents; we pay postage 


timely ' New Salads 


b k A good book. Salads for Luncheons, Dinners, Teas, etc. 
00 S Many new and odd ones. AA salad is a splendid thing; it’s 
very healthful and appetizing. 


by Cloth, 50 cents; we pay postage 


Mrs. Bread and Bread-Making 


Some people can’t make bread; others only once in a 
while. ‘Trouble is, they don’t understand the principles. Here 
you have complete instructions for everything in the bread and 


Rorer biscuit line, so you cannot fail. 


Cloth, 50 cents; we pay postage 


Arnold & Company, 418 Sansom SL., Philadelphia 





Book News 


Little, Brown & Co’s New Novels 


A Rose of Normandy 


By William R. A. Wilson 
Illustrated, 12mo. $1.50 


A fascinating romance of France and Canada in the reign of Louis XIV. 


The Dominant Strain 


The heroine marries a man to reform him. The hero is a Puritan with 


The Wars 
of Peace 


By A. F. Wilson 


An absorbing industrial 
novel, dealing with a 
“trust’’ which separated 
father and son. 


Illustrated, 12mo. $1.50 
The Spoils 
of Empire 


By Francis 
Newton Thorpe 


A romance of the con- 
quest of Mexico, and the 


a musical temperament. 


A Clever Society Novel 


A Detached 
Pirate 


By Helen Milecete 


By Anna Chapin Ray 
Illustrated in color, 12mo. $150 


The Siege 
of Youth 


By Frances Charles 


A bright epigrammatic 
story of the present day 
by the popular author of 
‘‘In the Country God 
Forgot.’’ 

Iustrated, 12mo. $1.50 


Love 
Thrives in 
War 


By Mary 
Catherine Crowley 
A stirring romance of 


love story of Dorothea, The story of a misunder- 
the daughter of Monte-§ standing, divorce and a recon- 
zuma. ciliation. 

Illustrated, 12mo. $1.50 Illustrated in color, $1.50 


the War of 1812, by the 

author of ‘‘The Heroine 

of the Strait,’’ etc. 
Illustrated, I2mo. $1.50 


A Woman & 


ares arses By John H. Whitson 
es 


Illustrated, I2mo. $1.50 


ag 


A distinctively American novel, dealing with life in the far West, with 
original plot and unusual situations. 


By Orme Agnuy 
Ilustrated, 12mo. $1.50 


Sarah Tuldon, tone wo 4 


A remarkable study of an Engiish peasant girl, told with great dramatic skill. 


Little, Brown G Co., Soston’” 





Book 


News 


Some books are designed for entertainment, others for informa- 
tion. This series combines both features. The information is not 
only complete and reliable, it is compact and readable. These are 


treat. 


MGBUO 14S 


o 
2 


the latest as well as the best books on the subjects of which they 
No one wishing to have a fund of general information or 
who is inspired with the spirit of self-improvement can afford to be 
without them. They average 200 pages, are 6 x 4 J-2 inches in 


size, well printed on good paper, handsomely bound in green cloth, 
with a heavy paper wrapper to match. 


ETIQUETTE. By Agnes H. Morton. Success in life 
is often marred by bad manners. 
will prevent such blunders. It is a book for everybody, for 
the select sets as well as for the less ambitious. The sub- 
ject is presented in a bright and interesting manner and 


represents the latest vogue. 


LETTER WRITING. By Agnes H. Morton. Most 
persons dislike letter writing because they fear they cannot 
say just the right thing. This admirable book not only 


shows by numerous examples just what kind of letters to | 


write for all occasions, but it teaches the reader to become 
an accomplished original letter writer. 


QUOTATIONS. By Agnes H. Morton. A clever com- 
pilation of pithy quotations, selected from a great variety 
of sources, and alphabetically arranged according to the 
sentiment. It contains all the popular quotations in current 
use, together with many rare bits of prose and verse not 
usually found. 


PROVERBS. By John H. Bechtel. The genius, wit 


and spirit of a nation are discovered in its proverbs, and the | 


condensed wisdom of all ages and all nations is embodied in 
them. 
proverbs, old and new, and the indexes, topical and alpha- 
betical, enable one to find readily just what he requires. 


THINGS WORTH KNOWING. By Jobn H. Bechtel. 
Can you name the coldest place in the United States, or 
tell the probable cost of the Nicaragua Canal? Do you 
know how soon the coal fields of the world are likely to be 
exhausted, or how to tell the speed of a moving train? 
This unique, up-to-date book answers thousands of just 
such interesting and useful questions. 


HYPNOTISM. By Edward H. Eldridge, A. M. There is 
no more popular form of entertainmentthan hy pnotic exhibi- 
tions, and every one would like to know how to hypnotize. 
By following the simple and concise instructions in this com- 


lete manual any one can, with a little practice, readily | 


earn how to exercise this unique and strange power. 


SLIPS OF SPEECH. By JohnH. Bechtel. Who does | 


not make them? The best of us do. Why not avoid them? 
Any one with the desire for self-improvement can. Noneces- 
sity for studying rulesof rhetoric or grammar, whenthis book 
can be had. It teaches both without the study of either. 


PRACTICAL SYNONYMS. By John H. Bechtel. 
Any one with the least desire to add to his vocabulary should 
have a copy ofthis book. Itis designed mainly to meet the 
wants of the busy merchant or lawyer, the thoughtful clergy- 
man or teacher, the wide-awake school boy or girl. 


TOASTS. By William Pittenger. What would you 
not give for the ability to respond to them? No need to 
give much when you can learn the art from this little book. 
It will tell you how to do it; not only that, but by example 
it will show you the way. 


PUNCTUATION. By Paul Allardyce. Few persons 
can punctuate properly; to avoid mistakes many do not 
punctuate at all, A perusal of this book will remove all 
difficulties and make all points clear. It is practical, con- 
cise and comprehensive. 


Publishers’|Price, each, 50 cents. 


A perusal of this work | 


| tion frequently propounded. 


This volume contains a representative collection of | 


| vision has been made for it. 


Our Price, 38 cents. 


THE DEBATER’S TREASURY. By William Pit- 
tenger. There is no greater ability than the power of skillful 
debate. Here are directions for organizing debating socie- 
ties, and suggestions for all who desire to discuss questions 
in public. Also a list of over 200 questions for debate, 
with arguments both affirmative and negative. 

CONUNDRUMS. 


By Dean Rivers. Conundrums are 


| intellectual exercise which sharpen our wits and lead us to 


think quickly. This book contains an excellent collection 
of over a thousand of the latest, brightest, and most up-to- 
date conundrums, to which are added many Biblical, poeti- 
cal and French conundrums. 


PARLOR GAMES. By Helen E. Hollister. ‘*What 
shall we do to amuse ourselves and our friends?” is a ques- 
This complete volume most 
happily answers this puzzling question, as it contains a 
splendid collection of all kinds of games for amusemement, 
entertainment and instruction. 


FLOWERS: HOW TO GROW THEM. By Eben 
E. Rexford. Every woman loves flowers, but few succeed 
in growing them. With the help so clearly given in this 
book no one need fail. The chapter on table decoration 
alone is worth the price of the book. While the subject of 
flowers is quite thoroughly covered, the style used is plain. 
simple, and free from all technicalities. 


NURSING. By S. Virginia Levis. No household is ex- 
empt from sickness, and it generally appears when no pro- 
Not every one can have a pro- 
fessional nurse, but no one need be without this valuable 


| work. The fullest particulars are given for the care of the 
sick, not only in the simple, but also in the more serious 


ailments of life. 


DANCING. By Marguerite Wilson. A complete in- 
structor, beginning wiih the first positions and leading up 
to the square and round dances. A full list of calls for 
square dances, the etiquette of the dances, and 100 figures 
for the german, Illustrated. 


PRACTICAL PALMISTRY. By Henry Frith. Palm- 
istry is one of the most popular subjects of the day. More 
people would be interested in it if they properly understood 
it. This volume furnishes full and trustworthy information 
on the subject, and by means of it any one will be able to 
read character fully and accurately. Illustrated. 


LAW, AND HOW TO KEEP OUT OF IT. By 
Paschal H. Coggins, Esq. Most legal difficulties arise from 
ignorance ofthe minor points oflaw. This volume furnishes 
to the busy man and woman information on just such points 
as are likely to arise in every-day affairs, and thus forestalls 
them against mental worry and financial loss. 


ELECTRICITY. By George L. Fowler. 


An interest 


| ingand thoroughly reliable presentation ofthe subject forthe 


amateur or skilled electrician. If you wish to install an 
electric door-bell, construct a telephone, wire a house, or 
understand the workings of a dynamo, this volume will fur- 
nish the required information. A practical book of inesti- 
mable value to every one, 


Postage, 5 cents. 


JOHN WANAMAKER 


PHILADELPHIA 


NEW YORK 
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% INSPIRATION 


$3666 


DARREL 


OF THE BLESSED ISLES 


Scholar, Wit, Philosopher, and Tinker of Clocks 


& A Great Tale of Character and Mystery 


By IRVING BACHELLER, Author of “Eben Holden” and “D’ri and I” 


The New York Herald 
says of the clock 


tinker: 


“A character as new, 
strong, and lovable as 


Eben Holden. 


* 


“It is another tale of 
the North Country, 
full of the odor of 
wood and field. 


. 


“There are many 
good people in the 
book besides Darrel, 
among them a fine 
country schoolmaster 
and a rustic horseman, 
irresistibly droll and 


comic. 


« 


“There is much in 

it to remind one of 
the idyllic chapters 
in ‘Eben Holden’ 


io. win O PP 


PUBLISHING 


with the old 


clockman has done 


SON 


me good for life,” 
says Richard 


Burton 


“ This new book has a 
fascinating plot and a 
motive strong and ele- 
mental. 

bd 
“Its mystery is devel- 
oped with rare inge- 


nuity. 


“It is a cheering and 
optimistic tale, and 
begets a love for high 
things. 

& 


“The book has in it 
some helpful lessons. 
* 
“It is a book for weary 
men and women. 
* 
“It takes one to the 


COMPANY, 





Book News 


SPRING IS HERE # 


ZOLA’S New Novel 


Finished just before his death 


Truth Truth Truth 


Translated by E. A. VIZETELLY 
z2mo. $1.50. 
Second Edition. Eleventh Thousand. 


This novel is the third of a group called ‘‘ The 
Four Evangelists,” Its plot is virtually a resetting 
of the celebrated Dreyfus case. The story sustains 
from cover to cover the reader's excitement and 
interest in a vivid dramatic situation. 

The Baltimore Sun says: ‘‘A strong book; a fear- 
fully strong book; the strongest novel Zola pro- 
duced.”’ ; 


A New Novel by 
DORA GREENWELL McCHESNEY 


Cornet Strong 


of ireton’s Horse 
AN EPISODE OF THE IRONSIDES. 
ramo. $1.50. Just Out. 
Illustrated by MAURICE GREIFFENHAGEN. 


By the author of “ Beatrix Infelix,’’ ‘‘ Rupert, by 
the Grace of God,”’ etc., etc. 


JOHN LANE 


THE BODLEY HEAD 
67 FIFTH AVENUE 


New Letters and Memorials 
of Jane Welsh Carlyle 


A COLLECTION OF HITHERTO UNPUBLISHED LET- 
TERS. EDITED, WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY 


SIR JAMES CRICHTON BROWNE 


Profusely illustrated in photogravure and lithog- 
raphy from hitherto unreproduced originals, In two 
volumes. Buckram. 8vo. $6.00 net. Just Out. 

Mrs, Carlyle’s jetters are introduced and annotated 
with Thomas Carlyle’s own characteristic tender 
comments, and entirely subvert James Anthony 
Froude’s theories of their domestic relations. 


A New Nature-book by 
CHARLES GOODRICH WHITING 


Walks in New England 


With 24 full-page illustrations from Photographs 
Large 12mo. Just Out. 

The same author's charming volume, “ The Saun- 
terer,’’ together with the well-known columns of the 
Springfield Republican, make Mr. Whiting familiar 
to readers as a poet and essayist, drawing his in- 
spiration from Nature. 


NEW YORK 


$7.50 net. 


SELECTED WORKS OF 


NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE 


COMPRISING 


Blithedale Romance 
Wonder Book 

House of Seven Gables 
Twice Told Tales, 2 Vols. 


Tanglewood Tales 
Snow Image 
| Scarlet Letter 
Mosses from an old Manse, 2 Vols. 


Ten volumes, 12mo, dark green cloth, gilt top, uncut edges, frontispiece in each volume, 
making a handsome set of books. 


PUBLISHER’S PRICE, $12.00; OUR PRICE, $3.00 


JOHN WANAMAKER 


PHILADELPHIA 


NEW YORK 





Book News 


IMPORTANT NEW 


Handicapped Among the Free 
By EMMA RAYNER 


A novel on the race question from a Northern point 
of view. $1.50 


The Rise of Ruderick Clowd 


By JOSIAH FLYNT 


The ups and downs of a criminal’s life as seen from the 
under-world. Illustrated, $1.50 


Our Neighbours 


By IAN MACLAREN 


Character Sketches in Dr. Watson’s most cheerful 
vein. $1.50 


Lyrics of Love and Laughter 
By PAUL LAURENCE DUNBAR 


New dialect and other poems by the talented colored 
writer. Met, $1.00 


The Authorized Biography of 
Bret Harte 


By T. EDGAR PEMBERTON 


Illustrated Net, $3.50 


Memories of Yale Life and Men 


By TIMOTHY DWIGHT, D.D., LL.D. 
Ex-President of Yale University 
Illustrated Net, $2.50 


Thoughts from Maeterlinck 


Chosen by E. S. S. 


A collection of Maeterlinck’s most striking passages 
Net, #1.00 


A New Book of Essays 


By G. K. CHESTERTON 


The most talked of critic in London. (Probably) mez, $1.20 


BOOKS 


The 
Circle 


By 
Katherine C. Thurston 


A story of remark- 
able originality and 
sustained interest. 


Illustrated, $1.50 


The 


Traitors 


By 
E. Phillips Oppenheim 


The best story of ad- 
venture since ‘‘ The 
* Prisoner of Zenda.’’ 


‘Illustrated, $1.50 


The 
Gold Wolf 


By 
Max Pemberton 
The most stirring 


story written by this 
popular author. 


Illustrated, $1.50 


Robin 
Brilliant 


By 
Mrs. Henry Dudeney 
Author of 
‘* The Maternity of 
Harriett Wicken,” 
“Spindle ‘and Plough.” 
$1.50 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS 372 FIFTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK 
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THE GRIFFIN SERIES 


of High Class New Fiction at a Low Price 


JUST PUBLISHED 


KENT FORT MANOR 


By WittiAM Henry Bascock, author of ‘‘The Tower of Wye.’’ (Griffin 
Series.) Illustrated by W. Sherman Potts. 12mo. Cloth, $1.00. 

The scene of Mr. Babcock’s new novel is laid in the Chesapeake Bay, and several of the 
chief characters are descendants of the William Claiborne who figures in his former book, but 
the time is that of the Civil War. There is a curious psychological problem of inherited 
memory involved in the plot which is sure to attract attention and interest. 

“ The interest of this weird novel centers around a hypothesis tentatively broached by the 
author that there is such a thing as heredity of memory.’’—Pittsburg Dispatch. 

“ An interesting narrative.”’— Public Opinion, N. Y. 

“A readable book with touches of brilliancy.”-—N, Y. Times Saturday Review. 


THE ARCHIEREY OF SAMARA 


A Russian novel, by Henry ILiowiz1, author of ‘‘ The Weird Orient,’’ ‘‘ In the 
Pale,’’ etc. (Griffin Series.) Illustrated by Stephen J. Ferris. 12mo. 
Cloth, $1.00. 


This is a thrilling story of some very interesting phases of Russian life by one who knows 
his subject thoroughly, having been born and passed his early years in the Russian province of 
which he writes, It will be found of absorbing interest and of much sociological value. 

‘* A romance, yet it is a great deal more than that. It is history, philosophy and romance 
combined.”’—Phila. Record. 

“‘ A powerful protest and an effective story.’”’—Phila. Press. 

“Ts told with such passion that, having once taken it up, one cannot fail to read it.”— 


Louisville Posz. 
“ The story is one of grim and painful interest.”.—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


THE TU-TZE’S TOWER 


By Louise Betrs Epwarps, author of ‘‘ A Friend of Cara’s,’’ etc. (Griffin 
Series.) Illustrated by John Sloan. r1zmo. Cloth, $1.00. 


Miss Edwards is chiefly known as a poetess of marked ability and as the author of several 
novelettes in the “‘ Smart Set”’ and other magazines. This is her first novel, and it will be found 
of striking interest and originality. 


A VICTIM OF CONSCIENCE 


By Mitton GoupsmitH, author of ‘‘ Rabbi and Priest,’’ etc. Illustrated by 
Stephen J. Ferris. t2mo. Cloth, $1,00. 
Mr. Goldsmith is a young writer who gives promise of making his mark with this book. 


THE WESTCOTES (Fourth Edition) 


By A. T. QuiLLer-Coucu. . (Griffin Series, No. 1.) Illustrated by J. L. G- 
Ferris. 12mo. Cloth, gilt, $1.00. 

“A delightful story, told in his usual felicitous style.”,—Chicago Journa/. 

“A sweet and tranquil idyll, fluttered, but not overwhelmed by genuine passion.’’— 
N. Y. Zribune. 

““The book shows that the author has progressed in his art to a position warranting a 
belief in his permanence.’’-—N. Y. Times Saturday Review. 

‘““ A tale of rare delicacy and feeling.”—Detroit Free Press. 


HENRY T. COATES & CO., SHS. 
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NOW READY! 


GENERAL CHARLES KING’S 
LATEST NOVEL 


A Daughter of the Sioux 


A TALE OF THE INDIAN FRONTIER 
IMustrations by FREDERIC REMINGTON and EDWIN WILLARD DEMING 

It is now several years since General King has written a book based on the stirring 
scenes of the Far Western Plains, among which he passed so many years of his active 
military life. Critics who have read the advance sheets hail this new story with great 
interest and enthusiasm, claiming for it the true ring and action of his earlier books 
and comparing more than favorably with them. It is certain that his host of oldtime 
readers are still thoroughly appreciative, as witnessed by the large number of copies 
already sold before publication. The book is unusual in possessing Two Heroines, 
and the author has shown great cleverness in so closely interweaving the loves, lives 
and destinies of ‘‘The Daughter of the Regiment’”’ and ‘‘ A Daughter of the 
Sioux.’’ Its literary merit is greatly enhanced by the talent employed in its artistic 
embellishment, and we submit that seldom is found on one title-page such a trio of 
illustrious names as 

KING, REMINGTON, DEMING 

Published in one style of binding only. 12mo, beautiful cover design, gilt top, 

fine paper, Price, $1.50. 


Send your orders to your nearest Bookseller, or to 


THE HOBART COMPANY, Publishers 


114 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 


A NEW NOVEL BY 
Alfred Henry Lewis 


(Author of “‘Wolfville,’’ etc.) 


Peggy 0’Neal 


READY IN MAY 


That great President, Andrew Jackson, is 
the hero, while Peg O’Neal—that lovely 


‘*Cabinet Lady,’’ when the vigorous Jackson 
endowed Major Eaton, her husband, into the 


"erin daughter of a tavern keeper—whowas made a 


portfolio of war, is the heroine. 

Numerous illustrations in color, by Henry 
Hutt, handsomely bound in cloth, decorative 
cover; 450 Pagey. 


‘*It is the prophecy of ones competent to 
oe judge that ‘‘Peggy O’Neal’’ will be among the 
de yA Tents : ix of th *s t ' ; 
Ki ced PUY -ACIt first six of the year’s books and may even rise 
S to proud eminence as that great American 
Novel for which book readers have waited so 
long.’’—St. Louis Republic. 


DREXEL BIDDLE, Publisher, Philadelphia 
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IMPORTANT APPLETON BOOKS 


Uniform with ‘‘ The Life and Letters of Huxley’”’ 


MORE LETTERS OF 
CHARLES DARWIN 


Edited by FRANCIS DARWIN 


Two volumes, 500 pages each. Eight photogravures and eight half- 
tones. Cloth, gilt top, deckle edges, boxed, $5.00 net. 


TENTH THOUSAND FIRST WEEK 


RICHARD ROSNY 


By MAXWELL GRAY 
Author of the ‘‘ The Silence of Dean Maitland.’’ 12mo, cloth, $1.50, 


A VIRGINIA GIRL 
IN THE CIVIL WAR 


Being the authentic experiences of a Confederate major’s wife who 
followed her husband into camp at the outbreak of the war, and was 
in Richmond when it was evacuated. Collected and edited by 
MYRTA LOCKETT AVARY.  12mo, cloth, $1.25 net; postage, 
12 cents additional. Fourth Edition. 


|FOR A MAIDEN BRAVE 


By CHAUNCEY C. HOTCHKISS 


Author of ‘‘ A Colonial Free-Lance,”’ etc. With four illustrations in 
color by Frank T. Merrill. 12mo, cloth, ${.50. Fifth Edition. 


NOVELETTES DE LUXE 


THE STIRRUP CUP 


By J. AUBREY TYSON 


A graceful, charming story of the youthful Aaron Burr. Cloth, 12mo, 
gilt top, uncut edges, special type. $1.25. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 








RICHARD BAGOT 


Book News Portrait, No. 200 
Vor. 21. No. 249. May, 1903 
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By Talcott Williams, 


LL.D. 





The analysis of evolution by Darwin 
has been followed by a synthesis of de- 
velopment by a succession 

Mutual Aid of thinkers who seek to sub- 
stitute for struggle and sur- 
vival the symbiotic prog- 
ress of men and animals in the mass 
and as related. In the century. 
from Rousseau to Darwin, emphasis 
was laid on the individual. In the gene- 
ration since Darwin closed his work, on 
the interaction and stimulus of social 
relations, Drummond, in a book equal- 
ly overpraised and neglected, sought to 
do this for the influence of the child 
in creating unselfish love. Marx did 
the like in economics. Our own Fed- 
eral Constitution is an attempt to syn- 
thesize relations which previous char- 
ters had set in opposition so that it is 
true of both the Roman and English 
Constitutions, that if all were set in 
motion their parts would be mutually 
destructive. Prince Kropotkin holds 
that if the individual were freed from 
the pressure of social laws he would 
himself create social relations. These 
social relations, “Mutual Aid’”—this 


P. Kropotkin 


book shows in successive chapters, pre- 
serve the species, give savage life its 
start, form barbarian institutions, fur- 
nished the mediaeval city with its in- 
struments of progress, guild, etc., and 
need to be revived to cure the individ- 
ualistic disease of modern life. Prince 
Kropotkin is a naturalist, thinker, 
political economist and agitator. His 
book is a great array of related facts 
on a neglected phase of social life. A 
Russian, he believes in the Mir, and 
forgets that it has arrested by its per- 
sistence progress. Yet, for all its bias, 
the book teaches. You cannot miss it 
without neglecting a luminous, stimu- 
lating, instructive work which will, in- 
stead, unless you know enough to see 
the limitations of its premises, logic 
and conclusion, which is that mutual 
aid preserves what individual initiative 
creates, but cannot itself create. The 
interlacing round of mutual aid is the 
womb in which the advance of the in- 
dividual grows and is preserved, but 
this vital seed is needed that new birth 
of society may come. 
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Art criticism is in its secondary 
stage. It began with the discursive 
The Meaning personal expression of a 
of Pictures general canon—as by Kug- 
John C. Van ler in his manuals, trans- 
Dyke lated by Eastlake, and books 
like Grimm’s Michael Angelo. A syn- 
thesis of art impressions has followed. 
There will come, third, an analysis of 
the subliminal emotion which picture 
or statue excites, because it represents 
not the life of the individual, but the 
life of the race, an emotion whose roots 
are to be laid bare by anthopology and 
experimental psychology. Mr. John 
Charles Van Dyke is distinctly in the 
second stage. He summarizes and 
sets in light the general impres- 
sion as felt by the mass, “The 


Meaning of Pictures” is a Baede- 
ker of the Land-in-which-people-see- 
pictures. There is here realism, with 
the due explanation that it is not real 
after all, the personal element as self- 
flavored expression, imagination—the 
pictorial treatment and last of all the 


subject. On each of these Mr. Van 
Dyke says just the right thing. He 
illustrates with apt examples, well re- 
produced. He supports with felicitous 
quotation. Not a line, but you will 
agree. Yet in all this, the final uplift, 
the illuminating touch, the spirit that 
inspires is not recognized, accepted or 
accounted for. All is cold. 


ae a 


The plays of Shakespeare began 
their printed career in single volume 
A Midsommer quarto issues of which the 
Dreame first appeared in 1597, 
C.Porterand Romeo and Juliet,” un- 
H.A.Clarke Jess one turn to “Henry 
VI,” 1593. They were all published 
singly, usually for the theatre, through 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centur- 
ies ; but from 1623, when the first folio 
appeared, until the “Handy Volume 
Shakespeare”—a poor text but useful 
—appeared in 1869 there was no edi- 
tion near a volume to the play, and 
even this ran two plays to the volume. 
The first to appear strictly a volume 
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to a play was Professor W. J. Rolfe’s, 
1870 to 1883. The Furness Variorum 
was the next to appear a volume to a 
play. The New York Shakespeare So- 
ciety issued one 15 years ago. ‘tA Mid- 
sommer Night's Dreame’”’ is the first 
volume of an edition on this basis, edi- 
ted by Miss Charlotte Porter and Miss 
Helen A. Clarke. It is in size close to 
Rolfe’s. In scope, it lies between his 
popular treatment and a close technical 
study. It reprints the text of the First 
Folio, generally accepted to-day as the 
bestdatum for Shakespearean criticism. 
There is an introductory essay, not au- 
thoritative. Few are on Shakespeare. 
The page apparatus is neat, explicit, 
comprehensive and admirable. The 
notes are of a wide and eclectic order. 
A glossary, variorum reading, and se- 
lected criticism close the small volume. 
The risk of this is that the book will 
fall between the need of the scholar 
and general reader; but the number 
is large in clubs alone who take up one 
play at a time, who want much on that 
play at a price low enough to reach all 
members. For them and for the leis- 
ured reader who likes to take his play 
on his back without a tableful of critics 
and impedimenta, this issue, small, 
cheap, full, will be a “leavened and 
prepared choice.” 


* * X 


This book might have been written 
any time in thirty years. It is unbot- 
Delight the tled emotion, gurgling 
Soulof Art down every page. Sincerity 
Arthur J. is “Delight in the thought.” 
Eddy So is “inspiration.” Ex- 
pression is “Delight in the symbol” 
and the “End” is “Delight in Labor.” 
Technical mastery is absent. Men who 
write as Mr. Eddy does, and there are 
many,;—Mr. Ruskin is one—refuse to 
see that to draw from the wells of 
criticism there must be the triple cord 
of technical study, historical knowledge 
and analytical perception for the well 
is déep and it was dug, too, by our 
Father Jacob himself and his children 
through many generations have drank 
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of it. Art is racial. Mere emotional 
interest in the art process—“Delight”’ 
is not enough. Mr. Eddy is sound. He 
knows the best. With here and there 
an exception, all he praises deserve it. 
His perpetual urging to frank admira- 
tion and acceptance of the great is the 
path to true growth; but what we need 
in art is no longer the exhorter, but the 
knowing (sciens) analyst. 


* 


Genetic psychology is an awkward 
term which will mean nothing to most. 
Geactic It is one of those terms new 
Psychology sciences spawn. The book 
ChariesH. Of which this is the title is an 
Judd exposition by a well-trained 
psychologist of the application to 
teaching of current psychological 
theory. This theory begins with the 
record of the senses, seeks to learn how 
it is translated intoimpressions and con- 
solidated into experience, guiding the 
will into channels which, by constant 
repetition, become automatic, then by 
relieving the will of the necessity of 
attention to. each act and enabling it 
to carry on a wider and wider enter- 
prise. Writing, in which the individ- 
ual begins by painfully making symbols 
and ends without sense of individual 
direction in covering a page with the 
complicated use of these symbols for 
the expression of thought is a typical 
example of the results of this method 
applied to one branch of education. Mr. 
Judd, a Yale instructor, who is most 
sane, balanced, and apart from the va- 
garies of current educational methods 
—which he principally shows by find- 
ing it unnecessary to invent a Her- 
bartian jargon to express what are af- 
ter all, simple principles—describes in 
his opening chapters the machinery of 
thought, illustrates in two contrasting 
expositions the earlier teaching by rote 
and the later instruction by object, and 
then passes to the application of these 
things in teaching. The book is in- 
tended for normal work, but it will 
give any parent interested in education 
a tolerably clear idea of what is meant 
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by the “new method” of teaching. Mr. 
Judd’s judicial poise is perhaps best 
shown by his refusal to accept the at- 
tempt to teach number by evading 
arithmetic, with the result, as he justly 
says, “that we get neither the other 
steps we seek to reach nor the arith- 
metic.” 
ok * 


Environment is the artist’s other 
half, and it is the half which explains 
Berbizee most as to form and least 

a as to substance. Professor 
tal Sprague Smith began with 
Smith an academic career and has 
ended with a consuming devotion to 
the people’s service. In his middle pe- 
riod, when he had lost the thread men 
endlessly spin in the class-room and 
had not found that other thread which 
leads one to and through life’s laby- 
rinth ringing with the cries of those 
needing your help, he was for a sea- 
son a general lecturer. He sought then 
the Barbizon country, studied the 
scene in which Millet, Corot, Rousseau 
and Barye worked and illustrated his 
lectures on them with photographs 
from the Fontainebleau lands. This 
book grows out of this. Simple rev- 
erent sincere, not too well equipped, it 
sets the lives and works of these artists 
in touch with the trees and skies they 
knew and interpret both. 


* a * 


Impressionism, I confess, I find it 
most difficult to express and describe, 
The French to interpret and explain in 


Impression- 


tots such art criticism as I 


a. write. This little volume is 
Mandair chiefly historical from 
Manet and Degas to Moret, André and 
Gauguin. It is a stretch of forty years 
of conflict, as full of color while im- 
pressionism was in the yeasting waves 
as a jelly-fish and I fear much of it 
will be left like that on the dry sand, 
when the tide ebbs, all its prismatic 
splendors gone. There remains, how- 
ever, the solid drawing of Manet, 
Degas’ sense of spatial form and 
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Monet’s sense of light. These and 
much more, Renois, Pissaro, Sisley, 
Morisot, Cassatt, Maufra and the rest 
have here each their fit word. It is all 
very admirable and clarifying. Even 
the little illustrations from which I 
anticipated nothing tell much. A most 
useful little book, with, alas, no index. 


* * * 


Mr. Thomas Willing Balch has 
placed all students of American diplo- 
macy under his debt by the 
methodical fashion in which 
he has collected and sum- 
marized the entire body of 
negotiation, convention, public discus- 
sion and cartography which center 
about the Alaskan boundary. Little 
will be added in the plea made for the 
United States before the Alaska Com- 
mission to the comprehensive and ex- 
haustive brief which Mr. Balch has 
compiled as a labor of love. It estab- 
lishes the meaning of lisiére as strip 
and its long series of maps reproduced 
in fac simile shows the uniform by 
English map-makers of the boundary 
on which the United States rests its 
case. 


The Alaskan 
Boundary 


T. W. Balch 


ok * * 


The separatist, or individual, view 
of life has an exhaustive analytic ex- 
position in this keenly rea- 
soned book. It pivots on 
the assertion that “Labor is 
free where there is a com- 
plete power of substitution,” or the 
power to change and choose any task. 
The economic, social interaction of 
human units, to whom all tasks, all 
wants, all desires and all efforts are so 
nearly alike that they can be expressed 
by simple diagrams is expounded in 
this book with a masterly, logical skill 
and address. ‘The theory that men 
want what they get and get what they 
want when an indefinite number of 
men can at will receive an indefinite 
choice, a condition which comes when 
a surplus has widened opportunity, and 
katabolic action requires an anabolic 


The Theory 
of Prosperity 


S.N. Patten 


Book News 


complement (this means something )— 
would be true if men were like the 
minute, round, elastic and frictionless 
balls of which a recent English physic- 
ist composes ether. Such men would 
act and react as Professor Patten de- 
scribes with brilliant and penetrating 
analysis. But men are not. Each man, 
in a greater or less degree, has some 
one thing he does better than any one 
else, and its doing is his highest joy. 
It is not freedom of substitution men 
desire, but freedom to exclude all but 
their one fit task, and in the perfect 
society each man will gravitate to the 
one act in which he is both most use- 
ful to others and most enjoyable to 
himself. Work becomes all utility, as 
is an artist’s, under these conditions. 
Under Mr, Patton work is a thing to 


dodge. 
* *K ok 


“Workers of the Natian” is a hack 
made book edited by Mr. Gilson Wil- 
lets with the usual array of 
editors, more or less honor- 
Gilson ary, but it has- much infor- 
Willets mation in regard to manu- 
factures, transportation and the profes- 
sions; their material, machinery, or- 
ganization, output and wages, not 
easily accessible elsewhere. Even a 
small library will find that it answers 
the inquiries of many readers more di- 
rectly than more ambitious works. It 
is really less a reference than a general 
information compilation, particularly 
strong on the side of employment. 


Workers of 
the Nation 


* * * 


Dr. George Dana Boardman in his 
published works has passed through 
Ethics of the three successive _ stages 
Body — which the Church has 
G. D. known during the last half 
Boardman century which his labors 
bridge. They began with sermons of 
a theological and horatory cast. He 
continued through a long period of 
scriptural exposition. His closing years 
have been full of zealous discussion of 
ethics. In a little volume, full of the 
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strong interest of the good man in all 
phases of ethics, Dr. Boardman has 
brought together an appeal couched 
rather in the manner of the sermon 
than of the treatise, for the right con- 
duct, care and protection of the body, 
for its freedom from impurity and for 
its spiritual consecration, illustrating 
this text with much exposition of the 
organization, action and use of the 
body. 
, x * * 
Professor Laughlin, once of Har- 
vard and now of Chicago, is a keen 
thinker of a polemic turn, 
but lacking in a synthetic 
“ economic philosophy. He 
— has in all his work been bet- 
ter at disproving another man’s posi- 
tion than in establishing his own. He 
has written much on money, and his 
present work is a portly octavo, the 
first of a series to cover the entire 
topic. In it, Mr. Laughlin describes 
money and its history, its relation to 
price and the quantity theory, in which 
he does not believe, Gresham’s law, le- 
gal tender and token money. It is a 
reservoir of monetary information, 
and, independent of Mr. Laughlin’s 
views, will become a work of constant 
reference. It covers the field. It lacks 
in a coherent, convincing theory; but 
it gathers all the various phases of the 
intricate and as yet unexplained group 
of economic phenomena summed in 
money. 


The 
Principles of 
Money 


*x* * * 


Charles Godfrey Leland, who began 
so much in the last thirty years, first in 
his “Minor Arts” drew at- 
tention to the possibilities 
of restoring jewelry and 
silverware to its place as 
artistry. “The Artistic Crafts Series,” 
which opened with Douglas Cockerel’s 
“Bookbinding,” has as its second vol- 
ume one which expounds the simpler 
work of the English silversmith and 
jeweler. It is touched by some knowl- 
edge of the East, but it is chiefly 
guided by the earlier English work. 


Silverwork 
and Jewelry 


H. Wilson 
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Within a decade silverware and jew- 
elry have become in some hands beau- 
tiful. Lalith is an artist of the very 
first order. But the literature is scant. 
Gee’s group of manuals have held the 
field alone for a generation. Mr. John 
Lane published designs in the “Studio” 
series. “Old Dutch Silverware” was 
the subject of A. von Vianen’s work. 
Old silverware has many descriptive 
works, but this plain, precise work on 
methods has no companion. If East- 
ern ware and jewels are to be equaled 
in the West, it will be by work in art- 
crafts like this for the unerring eye 
of the Eastern jeweler is won by doing 
all his work himself and coming to feel 
his plastic metal and many-colored 
gems, as a painter feels his clay. 
*K sa * 


The Scripture story is told again 
here in simple, direct fashion, woven 
Davidthe into a continuous narrative 
Hero of a young, generous and 
SarahD. | poetic nature through boy- 
Lowrie hood, youth and maturity. 
The Psalms play their part, and the life 
of the day. The style is simple and un- 
assuming, full of a special interest in 
the hero of inspired annals. 

* * x 

Negro narratives of the war are few. 
This slender volume, written with an 
Remintesaces earnest simplicity, records 
in Camp the experience of a woman 
Seste K. born a slave who was for 
Taylor four years a regimental laun- 
dress in the Thirty-third United States 
Colored Infantry, earlier First South 
Carolina Colored Troop, a regiment of 
which Colonel Higginson was the first 
and Colonel C. T. Trowbridge the sec- 
ond commander. There is here that 
unusual thing, a narrative of the early 
impressions of freedom, of the negro 
as he first emerged from slavery and 
an echo of the frame of mind, simple, 
industrious and restrained, in which 
this great change was met. This lit- 
tle book, with its homely, dried per- 
sonal picture of a plain life, will out- 
live many more pretentious volumes. 
It has personal quality. 
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Mr. Pincher has for years worked on 
cuneiform text, a leading authority, 
OldTestament patient, painstaking, untir- 
inthe Light - : : 
ofthe Histori-ing and covering all their 
calRecords range, In this volume he 
T.G. Pincher has for the English Tract 
Society put in parallel order to the 
Old Testament a summary of the in- 
scriptions which shed light on the rec- 
ord. Into the question of origin and 
of comparative date he does not enter. 
Both records, Biblical and Babylonian, 
are marshalled without criticism. 


By some fate familiar to reviewers, 
if one man writes on a subject, long 
untouched, another man 
will write a book at the 
same time. “Siena,” by 
Langton Douglas, has just 
appeared, and it is succeeded by Mr. 
Gardner’s closely printed volume, 
which he frankly presents in his pref- 
ace as more guide book than history. 
Mr. Douglas’s is a _ shapely oc- 
tavo, and written so as to be history. 
These closely printed pages are annals 
and crowded annals at that, the care- 
ful but rapid compilation of the history 
events and art of the city, to which 
San Gimignano is added. The book 
will be useful in “art courses,” though 
the history is set in no broad order, and 
the art has no criticism, but the record 
is full of this 

Gracious city, well beloved, 
Italian and a maiden crowned, 
Siena. 


Siena and 
San 
Gimignano 


Edmund G. 
Garaner 


Patty is first cousin to Nancy of the 
Misdemeanors. She went to college 
When Pa ty When Nancy was flirting in 
Went to a way to make every mas- 
College culine reader regret he was 
Jean Webster not a misdemeanant, and 
Patty at college illustrated the double 
note of the American girl—her irre- 
sponsible humor and her capacity to be 
perfectly satisfied with feminine soci- 
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ety. There is not a man in the book, 
but there are a great many laughs. 


*K *K * 


3eing an Englishman, Mr. Baker is 
clumsy in the details of bibliographical 
Guidetothe work; but he has made a 
Best Fiction list of novels by authors 
Ernest A. With condensed three-line 
Baker summaries and an _histori- 
cal arrangement which librarians and 
reviewers will find they must have at 
their elbows. It gives author, his or 
her title, a precis and price, the au- 
thors being arranged chronologically. 
There are omissions, but it includes 
translated foreign fiction. One for- 
gives much for that convenience. 


Mrs. Keeler has done for shrubs 
what she has already done for trees, 
Our Northern and Mr. Newhall had earl- 
Shrubs ier done for both in two 
larger volumes. Mr. Apgar 
has also a small book on 
trees alone. Mr. Newhall was, how- 
ever, severely botanical, and accepted 
no adventitious shrub which had wan- 
dered across the Atlantic. Mrs. Keel- 
er includes nearly all familiar on lawns. 
She uses photographs instead of out- 
line drawings, having with a patience 
none but a photographing botanist 
knows in general secured a flowering 
branch. Her entry on each shrub is a 
blend of botanical definition, popular 
description and literary allusion. The 
arrangement follows Gray’s, which 
means a perpetual use of the index for 
those who do not know that in that 
alphabet alder and birch are near wil- 
low. There is an artificial guide, which 
is needed, a glossary and an index to 
both popular and scientific names. 
There are small slips—Syringa blooms 
all over Europe, from Cape Matapan 
to the North Cape. Nearly 300 species 
are in this compendious compilation 
whose author is particularly sharp on 
synonomy. 


Harriet L. 
Keeler 
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The Blue Goose 


The Blue Goose—Richard Rosny—Cornet Strong—The House on the 
Hudson— Red-Headed Gill—The Wind in the Rose Bush—The Traitors 
N E W -—tThe Pearl Maiden—Conjuror’s House—Spinners of Life—Lord 
————._ Leonard, the Luckless—The Sub.titute—The Mahoney Million— 
FICTION His Friend, the Enemy—The Rebellion of the Princess—A Rose of 
—_—__—_— Normandy—Marijorie—A Girl of Ideas—Trail of the Grand Seigneur— 
The Stumbling Block—The Triumph of Life—When Patty Went to 
College—Barbara—Walda—A Daughter of the Sioux. 


Since the gold fields of the West 
were opened books innumerable have 
been written about the 
The Blue mines and the various meth- 
Goose* ods of operating them, 
about the men employed by 
them and mostly about the colony that 
springs up in a short time—a motley 
gathering known as the mining town. 
In the “Blue Goose” we have a new 
addition to the already too long list. 

Mr. Nason has very little, if any- 
thing, new to tell his readers, yet the 
story is pleasant reading. To be sure, 
the plot of the book is not unique, be- 
ing just a mingling of various hack- 
neyed details that are even not too 
attractively arranged. 

The people of the book are quite 
varied characters, so the author must 
be a fair student of human nature. 
But his book would undoubtedly have 
ranked higher, had more time and at- 
tention or at the least a few telling 
touches been given to the characters. 
Elise, who was a mere innocent child 


*“The Blue Goose.” By Frank Nason. 


in many of the ways of the world, al- 
though a woman in years, must of 
necessity have been attracted by the 
quiet masterfulness of Firmstone, who, 
as his name implies, was strong, finely- 
grained and unyielding. But Elise was 
almost too impulsive to have been al- 
ways ruled by him, and one cannot 
help wondering whether everything 
went smoothly after the end of the 
book. Then Zephyr is a mystery. Per- 
haps Mr. Nason intended him to be, 
but even this is uncertain. Mr. Hart- 
well, his sister, and Pierre, all give an 
impression like that of unfinished pic- 
tures. Luna, Bennie and Morrison are 
unnecessarily prominent, and for their 
positions are treated too weakly. Of 
Madame we are given an excellent 
sketch with remarkably few pencil 
strokes. On the whole, one might 
spend a few hours over the book, and 
when finished be unimpressed by any- 
thing save perhaps Zephyr’s “figura- 
tive language.” 
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The many admirers of “The Silence 

of Dean Maitland” will no doubt wel- 

come with enthusiasm this 

Richard latest of Maxwell Gray’s, 

Rosny* otherwise Miss ‘Tuttiett’s 
stories. 

There are two chief facts to be re- 


one and the admirable order and lack 
of confusion on obscurities with which 
each of these side issues is welded into 
the complete, coherent whole. The 
second thing is the ethical significance 
of the tale, which partakes somewhat 
of the nature of Mr, Reginald Wright 
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“I MEANT WHAT I SAID,"’ ADDED KATHLEEN. 
From “‘ Richard Rosny." 


membered concerning “Richard Ros- 
ny.” ‘The first is the elaborateness of 
the plot, which includes some half 
dozen minor plots within the main 


Kauffman’s ideas as set forth in “The 
Things That Are Czsar’s.” Richard 
Rosny, noble and upright, under the 
greatest provocation, commits murder. 








* Richard Rosny.” By Maxwell Gray. 
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Richard Rosny 


It is not a new story. He pays the 
penalty for his momentary passion by 
a life-long expiation even to the serv- 
ing of a term of imprisonment. In the 
course of his career he loves twice, 
foregoing his first love through the 
confession of his crime. 

The character of Rosny is nobly 
conceived and skillfully presented. We 
follow his life much as we follow that 
of John Halifax, from earliest boy- 
hood to the near approaching close. 
But there is less of tranquillity in Miss 
Tuttiett’s story. It is distinctly a tale 
of passions, of sorrows, of infidelity 
and remorse, though the old “Amor 
vincit” holds in the end. We feel 
something in the book that will live, 
and we predict for it, not a meteoric 
popularity, but a larger appreciation 
that within a limited circle will permit 
it to survive. 


¥ 


Here we have grim realism, with 
heart-throbbing romance, verifying 
the humanities ; and woman 
robbed of her woman’s life, 
yet unable to forfeit its 
womanhood. 

The hero, Cornet Strong, so full of 
courage and endurance, so ready and 
silent and strong, who is the man for 
emergencies, saving the life of Crom- 
well, carrying messages of importance 
through danger, and whose sex no one 
suspects is really a woman, and is De- 
borah Strong, suffering, watching 
over, yearning for, her child with all 
the intensity of the sheltered woman 
whose life is her home. 

“No one can be more wise than des- 
tiny ;” and in this novel we see every 
moment of life charged with Fate. 
There is the dramatic realization that 
the yoke of one set of tyrannies is 
broken, only to put men under another 
set. And many things perplexing are 
thrown across the straight road of life, 
whose only purpose seems to make it 
crooked. 


Cornet Strong 
of Ireton’s 
Horse* 
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Here, as in the world, those who 
conquer taste the bitterness of death, 
but each one is made to face death as 
he faces life, in his own way. 

The story opens in New England, 
but the battles of the Puritan are 
fought in England. Although the 
Puritan’s religion, with all its grim- 
ness, its inconsistency, its bareness, is 
revolting, we feel that “what comes 
from the heart goes to the heart,” and 
we respect the men while they slay 
thousands in the name of the Lord, be- 
cause they believe and sacrifice them- 
selves. Their triumph comes from sin- 
cerity. It is the love of God and the 
love of humanity that goes with their 
fanaticism, that gives it success and 
brings it triumph; and so theory is 
beaten down by fact in the most tragic 
way. 

The brave carelessness of the Roy- 
alist has about it a winsomeness that 
relieves us from the strain and hide- 
ousness of Puritanism; it keeps the 
nerves at full tension, and yet we re- 
alize that the ideals are within reach. 

The author shows that there are 
other ways of service than through 
soldiership; which is a lesson for a 
nation that in its frantic haste to be 
known and envied builds war colleges, 
battleships, experiments with murder- 
ous shells and inflames its youth with 
sham battles, and while drifting from 
its old moorings forgets that Washing- 
ton said, “My first wish is to see this 
plague to mankind (war) banished 
from earth, and the sons and daughters 
of this world employed in more pleas- 
ing and innocent amusements than in 
preparing implements and exercising 
them for the destruction of mankind.” 
He never dreamed that our nation 
‘would play at war and hurl men in 
sport into eternity. This is only an in- 
cident in a day’s play. Poor men, but 
with souls, and women, to mourn them 
and lives desolated, but they are only 
the gunners in the sham battles of the 
prose writers. 





* Cornet Strong of Ireton’s Horse.”” By Dora Greenwell McChesney. 
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The time has come for women to 
insist upon the realities. To frown on 
man’s thirst for power and praise. She 
must use all of her weapons to save 
the nation from disintegration and the 
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points to the stripped and crushed 
bodies and the horrors of the carnage 
with a shudder, and then questions, 
“Why should we shudder to look upon 
that which we do?” 


, 


*“*T AM DEBORAH STRONG,’ CAME IN LEVEL TONES.” 


women from heart-breaking sorrow. 
We are glad that this novelist puts 
herself on record thus, “Man is curi- 
ously compounded of flesh and spirit, 
and we are all somewhat more than 
mere engines of soldiership.” She 


“ 


From ‘* Cornet Strong.’’ 


What woman can do she must, for, 
as the author says, “Truly we and our 
affairs are as small as dust in the bal- 
ance, yet when scales are evenly 
weighted a little dust may have its 
use.” Kate Blackiston Stillé. 





The House on the Hudson 


We have been longing for some- 
thing new. Here it is. Oddity is the 
chief, though not the only, 
The House ; Sain 
admirable characteristic of 
on the . 
HHudson* this new novel by a new 
writer, the novel, “The 
House on the Hudson,” the novelist, 
Frances Powell. 

The heroine is a study in contradic- 
tion, a charming, though in many re- 
spects a pathetic character. Her name 
is Athena, in honor of the titular god- 
dess of the city in which she was born, 
to wit, Athens. As a child she nightly 
recites her prayers in Greek, Latin, 
German, French and Italian. ‘This is 
unusual, to say the least. Her youth 
is passed amid luxurious surround- 
ings, her sorrows coming in her teens, 
when her father loses his fortune and 
her mother dies. At twenty the girl 
is an orphan and then begins her ca- 
reer, one of the strangest ever por- 
trayed in fiction. What constituted 
that strangeness we may not say. It 
is worth reading by all who may be 
inspired with curiosity upon the sub- 
ject. There is a sufficiency of mystery, 
and enough of excitement to arouse 
the most satiated fiction reader. The 
Evil Spirit of the book has something 
in his composition to remind us of 
Mrs. Evans’s St. Elmo, that is, St. 
Elmo in his days of devilhood. 

In short, the tale is sensational in 
conception, nevertheless it is artistic 
in execution. The theme is one to 
grasp, the expression is one to satisfy. 
For those who desire what is common- 
ly called a rattling good story, a rat- 
tling good story is there, for those who 
entertain a delicate fastidiousness for 
careful ease and grace of diction and 
artistic skill in language manipulation, 
the ease of grace and skill are forth- 
coming. For a first novel the book 
can be called distinctly a success. It 
has no hint of the amateurish, it is in 
every sense mature, it has even the un- 
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conscious subtility, the illusiveness for 
which many, many greater writers 
have striven. Whoever Frances Powell 
may be, she knows humanity, but she 
possesses a poetic and romantic spirit 
that throws an illusionary veil over 
her studies in character. They allure 
us, then elude us, but we follow them 
as the traveler follows the ignis fatuus. 


> 


There is a deeper psychological sig- 
nificance to this story than appears 
on the surface. Aside from 
the many entertaining qual- 
ities of the book, there 
is much suggestion for 
thought-work. Red-headed Gill is not 
only a charming girl and admirable 
woman, but she is the embodiment of 
an occult idea. This faint strain of 
mysticism and the delicate touch of 
magic influence lend an appreciable 
delight to a tale that includes episodes 
of deepest interest and character that 
have more than an ordinary appeal. 
We are impressed less by the environ- 
ments and paraphernalia of fiction 
than by the girl who struggles with 
an untoward shadow which she loathes 
yet cannot dispel. 

There is no historical atmosphere to 
detract from the book’s charm; there 
is an originality and a humor in which 
we cannot help finding the greatest 
enjoyment. 


Red-Headed 
Gillt 


a 


There are persons who consider 
these the best stories that Mary E. 
The Windin Wilkins has ever written. 
the Rose This is, however, but the 
Bushand = opinion of some, still, it 
Other Stories} must, at the same time, be 
admitted that they at least go to prove 
conclusively the versatility which has 
so often been claimed for this writer. 
They are different entirely from any- 


*“ The House on the Hudson.’ By Frances Powell. 


+ ** Red-Headed Gill.” By Rye Owen. 


i“ The Wind in the Rose Bush,” and Other Stories. 


By Mary E. Wilkins Freeman. 
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thing which she has ever before writ- 
ten, and the best of it is that in their 
departure they have carried with them 
all the best, and only the best, char- 
acteristics of their author. 

The supernatural element is one that 
in some way appeals to everybody. 
Mrs. Freeman’s “supernatural” is de- 
rived from old New England super- 
stitions and unconscious concession to 
the theory of spiritualism. These last 
attributes in her favorite characters, 
give to those inimitable personages a 
phase of character that cannot fail to 
attract. Their humanity as characters 
is always there, when in addition we 


sations, and no matter what our creed, 
our theory, or our belief, one thing is 
certain, we cannot read these few 
clever stories without being most 
agreeably entertained and without be- 
ing impressed with the fact that here is 
a writer who can interest. 


> 


Quite as exciting, quite as romantic 
as “Castle Craney-crow” and “Grau- 
stark” is “The Traitors.” 

The The fad for this type of ad- 
Traitors* venturous tale has been re- 
vived, and from a dozen 

pens are flowing stories of enthralling 


‘““THE BLUE LEOPARD SEEMED TO CROUCH AND SPRING WITH LIFE” 


have ghosts and strange doings of 
every conceivable order, we discover 
a realistic effect that makes us feel 
strange, and to use the most common 
expression, “creepy.” As someone 
says, Mrs. Freeman’s ghosts are as 
real as her people. At any rate, the 
most skeptical and most scoffing can- 
not meet them without experiencing 
some rather “queer” and foreign sen- 


From ‘‘ The Wind in the Rose-Bush” 


situation and thrilling episode. It is 
enough that “The Traitors” is one of 
the best. Its author has already a 
reputation for interesting plots and 
virile manner of expression. “The 
Traitors” will only strengthen that re- 
pute, though we cannot go so far as to 
prophesy for the book more than a mo- 
mentary popularity. ‘Those who read 
it will enjoy it to the full, but in an 








*‘ The Traitors.” By E. Phillips Oppenheim. 
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The Traitors 


age where books arrive in a deluge, 
as it were, it requires something 
distinctly distinctive to mark out a 
book from its fellows. Mr. Oppen- 
heim’s book has hardly that strength 
of individuality, nevertheless no one 
can see fit to censure him for having 
launched it. The book is wholesome. 
and those who read for mere recreation 
and enjoyment might spend their time 
upon many things far worse. 
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of “Pearl Maiden” is about that of the 
capture of Jerusalem by Titus, and 
Mr. Haggard has ably coped with the 
wealth of detail and the mass of in- 
tricacies that belong to the time. 

He has combined beautiful romance 
with solid historical fact and he has 
succeeded in making the combination 
one of fair proportions. “The Pearl 
Maiden” is thrilling, it is inspiring. It 
reconstructs the time, it recreates the 


‘DRAW YOUR KNIFE AND WE WILL SEE WHICH IS THE BETTER, MAN OR WOMAN” 


Of all Mr. Haggard’s many stories 
this is perhaps the most pretentious 
and in numerous respects 
the most worthy. It is a 
great subject which the au- 
thor has undertaken to han- 
dle, a subject that ranks with that of 
“Ben Hur” and outdoes those of “Bel- 
shazzar,” “Istar of Babylon” and “By 
the Ramparts of Jezreel.” The period 


The Pearl 
Maiden* 


*“The Pearl Maiden.” By Rider Haggard. 


From ‘* The Pearl Maiden’’ 


characters that belonged thereto; it is 
something of “Quo Vadis” with less of 
the “Quo Vadis” baldness of statement. 
Mr. Haggard’s heroine is quite worthy 
of a place beside Sienkiewicz’s “Ly- 
gia,” while the episodes of her life are 
of much a similar character. 

Miriam, the Pearl Maiden, is born 
just after her mother’s escape from 
death in the arena where the Christians 
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are being thrown to the lions. The 
mother dies, and the babe is reared 
among the Essenes, whose queen she 
becomes. Later she falls in love with 
a young Roman, Marcus, for the sake 
of whom she is afterwards doomed to 
die. But Fate intercedes and instead 
she graces a Roman triumph, is sold 
into slavery, but by a bit of stratagem 
is bought by her lover, who then be- 
comes a Christian and marries her. 

It is a story well worth spending 
the time upon. It has what many 
tales lack, the accurate, vivid, histori- 
cal background added to keen roman- 
tic feeling and a certain fineness of 
literary expression. 


a 


This is a tale of the great North- 
west, of the trappers who are em- 
ployed by one of the large 
companies, who trap and 
trade with the Indians. The 
story deals with Ned Trent, 
a lone trapper who plys his trade, de- 
spite the warning of the company that 
they will permit no outside interfer- 
ence with their business. They make 
a prisoner of him, and as the result 
of his defiance they decide that he must 
take “La Longue Traverse”—that is, 
the long journey. * Any person starting 
on this journey without arms, and with 
but a small supply of provisions, would 
even if he escaped the dangers of star- 
vation, and wild beasts, be sure to get 
a bullet for his pains. But the hero 
does not give up hope, and in the few 
days’ grace he is given before he starts 
he succeeds in enlisting the sympathies 
of the daughter of the chief factor of 
the post, and the story of his attempted 
escape and of their finally taking the 
journey together, forms a tale of thrill- 
ing and delightful episode. The story 
is told in a simple, straightforward 
manner, and with a certain peculiar 
charm. The author portrays the ebb 
and flow of the lives of these men 


Conjuror’s 
House* 


with an infinite sympathy and insight 
that cannot fail to hold the attention 
of the reader throughout. Mr. White 
needs no recommendation to readers 
of fiction, but of all his works which 
I have had the pleasure of reading, 
“Conjuror’s House” is without doubt 
the best. R. C. 


> 


For a man of Mr. Vance Thompson’s 
attainments and reputation, “Spinners 
of Life” is decidedly a 
disappointment. It has a 
vagueness, a lack of decis- 
iveness and distinctness that 
baffles the reader and compels him to 
furnish from his own imagination all 
the details of a story of which only the 
barest outlines are given. The plot in 
its conception has many possibilities. 
It has numerous situations that could 
be made dramatic. There is a strain 
of the mysterious threading its way 
throughout the tale that lends deep, in- 
teresting power and commands a spec- 
ulative attitude by the author’s attempt 
to justify it upon a scientific basis. In 
fact, Mr. Thompson’s theories, whether 
they are his own or have been merely 
affected by him for some reason of 
their having inspired him with interest, 
seems to be the cause for the book’s 
being. At any rate, his characters are 
all embodiments of some theory or 
other, even to an extent that makes 
them more truly examples of scientific 
speculation, than creations of a human 
or natural order. They are shadowy, 
they have an element of the unreal. 
The nearest approach to a man is the 
young doctor, but the hero is scarcely 
more than an idea, and a poor one at 
that, personified to some slight sem- 
lance of flesh and blood. The back- 
ground against which he stands is of 
about the same degree of mingled 
clearness and vagueness, causing the 


Spinners 
of Life + 


reader to feel at all times unsure of his , 


ground. The literary style displays 





*  Conjuror’s House.’’ By Stewart Edward White. 
+“Spinners of Life.” By Vance Thompson. 
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Spinners 


carelessness ; there are hints of the in- 
fluence of some of the greater French 
writers, but the execution is inferior. 
Mr. Thompson’s repute for cleverness 
will, we fear, suffer somewhat from a 
perusal of his latest story. Much of 
his former work has been infinitely 
better. 
* 


There is a peculiar, sleepy, unexcit- 
able atmosphere about certain novels of 
English life, such for in- 
Lord Leonard stance as ‘Trollope’s and 
the Luckless* Jane Austen’s, that forms 
their chief charm. It is a 
charm more of manner than of matter, 
perhaps, and is the quality which called 
forth the naive criticism of the Vir- 
ginian when his sweetheart read 
“Emma” aloud to him. He said, “I 
think if yu’ read me something that 
was about something, I—I’d be liable 
to keep awake.” 

The characterization serves for a 
criticism of Mr. W. E. Norris’s new 
book, which bears the not altogether 
happily alliterative title of “Lord Leon- 
ard the Luckless.” As a matter of fact, 
the book is “about” a great many 
things of a domestic and family nature ; 
but the reader doesn’t get that as an 
impression. The doings of Lord Leon- 
ard and his connection, all of respect- 
able English society, above the middle 
class, form a rather dingy and dis- 
creditable story, to say the least of it. 
But it is not unattractive, nevertheless, 
not sensational; and there is manner in 
the telling, which forms its chief 
charm. You may fall asleep over it 
but it will give you a very pleasant 
doze; and what higher praise for a 
book than this? It is, moveover, such 
an unproblematical novel as one sel- 
dom sees in these regenerate days and 
we are grateful for it, since in avoiding 
Scylla, it does not fall into Charybdis 
by tagging itself out in the colors of a 
past period and calling itself a histor- 
ical novel. 





* “Lord Leonard the Luckless.”” By W. E. Norris. 


+* The Substitute.” By Will N. Harben. 
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As for the incidents of the book, they 
are neither very new nor very savory. 
Anthony Hope used something like one 
of them in a novel not long ago; in 
“Tristram of Blent” the date of a 
child’s birth determines its disputed 
legitimacy; in “Lord Leonard,” its 
parentage. In the latter, however, the 
doubt is never fully resolved in the 
mind of the reader, even when he lays 
down the book,—which fact is a flaw in 
the story. 

There are no very attractive charac- 
ters in the book. Lord Leonard is stiff, 
Juliet Vyse a little stupid. Lily, Lady 
Leonard, is somewhat unpleasingly 
artificial as the villain of the piece, and 
Muriel, though we know she is ill- 
treated, fails to gain our sympathies, 
probably because she is supposed to in- 
herit her supposed father’s reserve. 
The most natural thing about the book 
is the pretty and pathetic friendship of 
youth and middle age,—of young 
Archie Morant and the disillusionized 
Leonard. There isan appealing touch 
about the episode and its sad conclu- 
sion that would make attractive a far 
more risqué book than this. 


2. F: 
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Here we have the career of a noble 
character that rises above every ad- 
verse circumstance and 
The moves on to glorious tri- 
Substitutet umph. We have also the 
soul torn by the commis- 
sion of unpremeditated crime, living 
only in the hope of full atonement and 
waiting, longing for each sign of 
heavenly approval. In George Buck- 
ley lies the salvation of Hiram Hillyer, 
upon George Buckley rests the seal of 
the full absolution of a crime bitterly 
repented. 
It is a wholesome bit of fiction, laid 
in Northern Georgia and comprising 
the philosophy, the wit and happy hu- 








Book 
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mor of the local character. In many 
respects it resembles “Abner Daniel,” 
though in the later book the central 
character represents the romantic side 
of younger Georgia rather than the 
shrewdness and garrulity of the older 
Georgian farmer. 


we 
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This is a book of true Irish wit, 
and it possesses a freshness of theme 
and a sprightliness of treat- 

The Mahoney ment that recommend them- 
Million* selves to the satiated novel 
reader. For once we find 

an author who has foregone psycholo- 


““| HAVE ASKED KITTY TO MARRY ME,”’ SAID LARRY SIMPLY 


The love story is full of human in- 
terest and genuine appeal. It intro- 
duces the foreign element of aristoc- 
racy, greatly in contrast with the com- 
mon character of the vicinity. 





From “* The Mahoney Million ”’ 


gical intricacies and with light heart 
and facile pen has drawn characters 
true to life, everyday and possible. We 
don’t need occult powers to compre- 
hend the Mahoneys; all we need is a 





*s¢'The Mahoney Million.” By Charles Townsend. 





The Mahoney Million 


mind open to the enjoyment of a little 
fun and frolic which includes the lack- 
adaisical Irishman and the weighty, 
pugnacious Dutchman. Mrs. Mahoney 
in herself is a parcel of unmitigated 
amusement, while Mr. Mahoney fur- 
nishes the subtler wit and the laughter 
provocative, though often convinc- 
ing, philosophy. The episode of the 
million is a clever device for furnish- 
ing some manner of plot, though the 
plot is undoubtedly but a minor con- 
sideration. The love story is of the 
frank, unruffled order, that calls for’ 
neither tears nor sighs and inspires no 
undue excitement, but simply adds its 
own quota to the general humor of 
the story. 
mis. 
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This is a very amusing and exciting 
tale of the struggle between two towns 
for the distinction of being 
regarded as the county seat. 
Each of the towns claims 
the right, and the contro- 
versy became so heated that citizens of 
one going into the other, went with the 
full knowledge of taking his life in his 
hand. All manner of depredations are 
committed by both sides. Concord, the 
town holding the county seat, builds 
a courthouse, and places the valiant 
Colonel Keever inside to protect it, but 
the fearless colonel, having partaken 
too much of “the cup that cheers,” 
finds next morning when he awakes 
that the court house, himself included, 
has been mounted on wheels and trans- 
ported to the center of the rival town. 
At the election which is to decide the 
question, Colonel Keever sells out to 
the Harmony leaders, and the result 
is victory for the latter. A small can- 
non in Concord has been charged, so 
that in the event of victory it might 
be fired as a signal, but on election 
night there is no thought of rejoicing, 
and no salute is fired, but next morn- 
ing the inhabitants find that a recreant, 
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not respecting their great sorrow, has 
stolen into the town during the night 
and attached a placard to the cannon 
which reads, “A charge to keep I 
have,” bringing into mind the old fa- 
miliar hymn. The book is what one 
would call a rollicking, exciting story, 
full of humor and proving most inter- 
esting and amusing reading. 
& <. 
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In theme this rivals “Graustark” and 
“The Shadow of the Czar;” in style 
. it ranks somewhere near, 
eee though still below, Stanley 
of the 
Princesst J. Weyman. In the way of 
a good, stirring tale of ad- 
venture and bloodshed with an ample 
dose of lively imaginative romance, 
“The Rebellion of the Princess” is 
about all that one can desire. Its 
Russian setting, its rapidity of move- 
ment, its unusual episode and unex- 
pected denouement have just the right 
flavor with which to tickle the palate 
of the novelistic epicure. For a wo- 
man Miss Taylor’s attempt to scale 
the heights of Dumas is fairly credit- 
able and can hold its own with the 
work of brother aspirants inthe persons 
of McCutcheon, Carling and Mac- 
Grath. In her literary style she com- 
bines the feminine grace and smooth- 
ness of touch with a fair sample of 
masculine strength and just a hint 
of masculine sense of humor. Her 
historical backing is accurate, her in- 
troduction of such characters as the 
Czarevna Sophia and Prince Galitzin, 
all of whom are new to fiction, lends 
a novelty that is not unacceptable even 
when one considers the intensely inter- 
esting powers of the story. It is some- 
thing of a coincidence that in the time 
and place of its scenes this novel should 
stand so close to “Fhe Triumph of 
Count Ostermann,” also issued this 
month. The two together practically 
cover the period from about 1680 to 


about 1741. 





*<‘ His Friend, the Enemy,” By George Cram Cook. 
+ The Rebellion of the Princ ss.” By M. Imlay Taylor. 
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This is a clever story of La Salle’s 
expeditions to the new world. The 
scenes are laid partly in 
France and partly in Amer- 
ica and mingle the excite- 
ments of early explorations 
with a beautiful and touching little 


A Rose of 
Normandy* 
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romance. The hero and heroine pre- 
sent creditable studies in character, 
while the figure of La Salle is drawn in 
a way to please and convince. 

The incident by which the cunning 
Pompon becomes Tonti’s faithful ser- 
vant and friend is original and inter- 


‘““THE CURTAINS SUDDENLY PARTED AND HE SAW BEFORE HIM THE SMILING 
FACE OF A YOUNG GIRL” 


From ‘‘A Rose of Normandy ’”’ 





*‘¢A Rose of Normandy.” 


By William R. A. Wilson. 
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esting, while there is-a deal of pathos 
in the noble sacrifice that he later 
makes of his life. 

The description of Indian torture in 
the twenty-first chapter is perhaps as 
realistic as any ever found in a work 
of fiction. Its graphic character is 
enough to chill the blood and fill the 
heart with horror, though it has a 
strain of rare power in the endurance 
of the Moneghan brave. 

“A Rose of Normandy” is indeed 
one of the most absorbing tales re- 
cently penned upon those early days of 
adventure in a new found land. 

> 

The dramatic instinct is still prom- 
inent in this, Mr. Justin Huntly 
McCarthy’s newest novel, 
though lesser indeed, as it 
is lesser in strength of con- 
ception and beauty of exe- 
cution. ‘Marjorie’ does not meas- 
ure up to our anticipations. The 
subject in some way seems below the 
worth of the author, and after 
“If I Were King,” savors of flat- 
ness. Mr. McCarthy has in many 
places been unduly wordy, this word- 
iness, too, being of a stale, unprofitable 
substance. And yet the book possesses 
a certain quaintness and fascination. 
The people are people in good truth, 
though they have a peculiar, fine affec- 
tation. Their conversation is musical, 
of a Shakespearean order of now ob- 
solete, unaccustomed form, it is the 


Marjorie* 


. language of the plays and it has an in- 


disputable charm. The plot is, however, 
somewhat weak in construction, the 
episodes have some vividness, but not 
that flash of reality which so charac- 
terized “If I Were King.” It is hard 
to understand why Mr. McCarthy’s 
powers should prove so vacillating. 
To be sure the book is very readable, 
smooth in movement and artistic, but 
it is to say the least far less strong and 
— than we had expected it to 
e. 





*“ Marjorie.” By Justin Huntly McCarthy. 


+A Girl of Ideas.” By Annie Flynt. 


Schemes by which a girl can earn 
her living in a city like New York are 
always more or less inter- 
AGirl of — esting, and stories of how 
Ideast girls who carry out these 
schemes live are always 
read. Some of these plans are prac- 
ticable and work well, others are utter- 
ly impossible and fail, but with “A 
Girl of Ideas” we have the story of an 
“idea” which is, in the opinion of most 
people, impossible, but which neverthe- 
less worked beautifully in the book. 

The story, however impossible, this 
plan is delightful reading to a certain 
class of people. The book is easily 
written, and the great amount of con- 
versation makes it easy to read. It 
will be a good book to pore over some 
lazy summer afternoon or to rest one’s 
brain after a day’s study. 

Eleanor, the “Girl of Ideas,” is, of 
course, pretty and charming, but she 
has too many ideas and too great a 
capability for jotting them down— 
two things which are never to be 
found in the same woman. ‘Then, too, 
Eleanor acts so differently when under 
excitement—one time she will “keep 
her head and another time get quite 
upset or lose it.” 

Lois is more like a girl found in 
real life, excepting that she is too inti- 
mate with Eleanor, not to know her 
better.. -Foley is indeed a character 
even as all elevator boys. Brighton 
and Alton are two distinct types of 
men, which, since they are more nat- 
ural than the two girls, seems to point 
to the fact that Annie Flint, whoever 
she may be, knows men better than 
women. 

But the style of the book is not bad, 
and if the author does a little more 
studying of her fellow-men and women 
perhaps her next book will be even 
more than pleasing to read—pleasing 
to think over because it ‘may give you 
something to think about. 

C. Edna Bramble. 
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The vogue for Colonial, Revolution- 
ary and early Republic stories seems 
; to be once more in the as- 
The Trail of 

cendant. The author of the 

the Grand 1 h 
Seiguer* present volume has chosen 
the War of 1812 for the 
basis of operations in a new story. For- 


tunately for the interest of the narra- 
tive, he has devoted his pages for the 
most part to the love story, omitting 
too detailed a consideration of the 
events of the war itself. - 

As a romance, “The Trail of the 
Grand Seigneur” is full of beautiful 


““SUDDENLY THERE BURST INTO VIEW A CLOUD OF TAWNEY, RUSHING FORMS” 


From ‘* The Trail of the Grand Seigneur "* 





*¢ The Trail of the Grand Seigneur.” By Olin L. Lyman. 
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simplicity and human interest. It has 
for its surroundings the mingled back- 
ground of nature’s wild but most po- 
tent charms and the excitement and 
dangers incident to a period of blood- 
shed. Many of the scenes are situated 
in the heart of the great American 
wilderness and the author’s apprecia- 
tion of the beauties of free, untram- 
melled, uncivilized country, rich in 
luxurious vegetation and haunted by 
the beasts of the forests, shows itself 
in the exquisite and poetic descriptive 
passages which are among the chief 
attractions of the book. 


The side issue, too, dependent upon 
the introduction of John Godfrey and 
his ignoble brother, adds its full quota 
of absorbing power, while the scene 
in which these two opposing forces 
meet their end is one of deeply dra- 
matic climax. The interest is through- 
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out continuous in “grasp” and the style 
of expression is one to win and create 
appreciation. 


> 


This present volume by a young 
Londoner who is rapidly earning a rep- 
utation both at home and in 

The . : 

. this country, is perhaps 
Stumbling : 
Block* most noteworthy for_ its 
quality of uniqueness. Like 
numerous other contemporary works 
of fiction, “The Stumbling Block” is 
almost exclusively a character-study. 
Cambria Ormathwaite or Bria as she 


From ‘‘ The Stumbling Block ”’ 


is more intimately called, belongs to 
that class of womankind who, born 
with a certain erratic genius, present 
an as yet unsolvable problem to the 
universe. Surrounded in childhood by 
conditions of sordidness, yet endowed 
by nature with a certain quality of re- 








*“The Stumbling Block.” 


By Edwin Pugh. 
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finement and a certain acute intellect- 
ual power, Bria grows into a woman 
who suffers in extreme and in extreme 
revels in happiness. In short, she is 
all extreme and therefore altogether 
enigmatical to her common-sense, 
every-day lover, whose strength of 
character is certainly at a minimum 
when he meets Jill and falls into the 
trap by which that ambitious young 
woman hopes to take him away from 
Bria. Then the latter experiences the 
very acme of agony, and in her mad- 
ness allows Jill to drown by not mak- 
ing any strenuous efforts to save her. 
This portion of the tale is all over- 
drawn. Bria’s remorse and Saxon’s 
sensations of repulsion are-greatly out 
of proportion to the significance of the 
deed. For one cannot be sure that 
Bria could have saved Jill even at the 
risk of her own life. The tale ends 
with the death of the heroine, a not 
very satisfactory conclusion, but the 
natural sequence of the episodes going 
before. 

Mr. Pugh shows himself a student 
of human nature, and combined with 
this he has displayed an originality 
that is to-day at a premium. His work 
is virile and convincing and holds a de- 
cided promise for the future. 


a 


“No one can serve two masters; ye 
cannot serve God and Mammon.” 
Enoch Lloyd discovered to 

The Triumph the full the truth of the 
of Life* ancient saying, for he tried 
and lost, triumphing only 

in the final submission to the Highest. 
The story of Enoch Lloyd should 
be a lesson to the world of aspirants 
to literary fame. It should impress 
upon its readers the futility, the petty 
misery of striving to live up to the 
loftiest ideals while catering to the 
most vulgar temptations. It is the 
parallel of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde 
and Mr. Payson deserves our sincerest 
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gratitude for bringing it so vividly be- 
fore us. 

In the present day there is, as we 
all know, a decided tendency to write 
for money. A young author sets 
forth on his career with high ideals, 
lusty optimism and strength of purity. 
He writes, writes if he has genius as 
only genius can write; but—and here 
is the sadness of it all—the world 
does not always recognize nor, again, 
always appreciate genius. The youth- 
ful endeavor is confronted by failure— 
failure that grim, awful, overwhelm- 
ing possibility. Then the evil voice 
whispers—what use? Why maintain 
the struggle? Gloom settles down and 
bitterness is born and presently the 
pen begins to trace a something— 
something at first vague, but presently 
developing a form and finally a thing 
of lowliness emerges into being. Then 
comes the temptation to launch it upon 
the market. A publisher is all too 
quickly found; in a day, a night, the 
work is a howling success. But no 
satisfaction is forthcoming to the au- 
thor; there is only-a haunting, a de- 
spairing discontent. Finally he tries 
to go back to his earlier aims and pur- 
poses, tries to find again his earlier 
inspirations. Of no avail, contact with 
sordidness, breeds sordidness, and only 
a destroying of the degrading output, 
only the crushing of Mammon and the 
return to God can bring him peace. 

This is the story, practically speak- 
ing, that appears in “The Triumph of 
Life.” It is a book of truth, it pic- 
tures present day conditions, it upholds 
the good, the pure, in striking con- 
trasts, it paints in appropriate colors, 
the pettv and low. 

Enoch Lloyd is a figure fit for a 
novel. His triumph is a talisman for 
vouthful literatteurs far and wide. 
“The best that is in us, nothing else,” 
that is the watchword of the beginner 
on the steep and prickly path, that is 
the inspiration, the key, and the only 
key, to satisfying success. 


*‘¢The Triumph of Life.” By William F,. Payson. 





When Patty Went to College 


Patty is acreation. Patty is irresist- 
ible. She has the exuberance, the 
buoyancy of healthy, bril- 

a. atty jiant girlhood. Those col- 
College* lege days! How delight- 
ful! Exclamations seem to 

be the order of things when one 
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ever without just one touch of delight- 
ful deviltry? Who but a prude could 
rebuke Patty’s tendency to “local. col- 
oring ?” 

This is essentially a girl’s book and 
among girls it should be immensely 


MR. ALGERNON VIVIAN TODHUNTER, GINGERLY SITTING ON THE EDGE OF A CHAIR. 


comes in contact with a Patty. All- 
ccnquering she moves among her 
friends and teachers, universally loved, 
universally popular; not goody-goody, 
oh dear, no, what charming girl was 


From ‘‘ When Patty Went to College.” 


popular, for it is full of fun and bright- 
ness and light-hearted girlish mixture 
of mischief and innocence. Patty 
smiles on the cover and her look of in 
vitation should defy rejection. 





*“ When Patty Went to College.” By Jean Webster. 
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“Barbara” is the story of a Western 
woman whose experiences are at once 
unique and strenuous. The 
plot of the tale is ably de- 
veloped and the characters 
skilfully drawn. Sometimes 
there is just a touch of the amateur, 
but for the most part Mr. Whitson has 
succeeded in making the book run 


Barbara* 
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smoothly with interest unabating. We 
cannot, however, find in his work any 
especial individuality or distinction in 
style, and the best recommendation to 
be offered is the entertaining quality. 
Barbara is a character to compel ad- 
miration, Roger presents something of 
a contrast, while Gilbert Bream wins 
our heartwhole and entire sympathy. 


‘“*HESBROUGHT AN INVITATION FOR HER TO SPEND THE NIGHT AT THEIR HOUSE,”’ 


*‘¢ Barbara.” By John H. Whitson. 


From “‘ Barbara.”’ 





A Daughter of the Sioux 


Stories of the life of a busy frontier 
post are always more or less interest- 
ing, but when they come 
from the pen of an accom- 
plished writer like General 
Charles King, the narra- 
tives are indeed worth reading. Like 


A Daughter 
of the 
Sioux* 
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man who “knows whereof he speak- 
eth.” 

Life at Fort Frayne is as vivacious 
in the book as out of it, and we wait 
with breathless interest while little 
Sandy Ray at his telescope watches 
for news of the fight after the troop 


RAY'S TROOP 


all of his books, “A Daughter of the 


Sioux” is written in a manner convifc- 


From “ A Daughter of the Sioux ’’ 


has gone out on a scout; and our 


hearts ache for the wives as they wait 
ing the reader that here, indeed, is a when their soldier husbands are in the 








*«*A Daughter of the Sioux.” 


By General Charles King. 
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fight. After all is 
there much differ- 
ence between the 
bravery of the poor 
woman who does 
the waiting and the 
man who is in the 
midst of the battle? 
The story of Bev- 
erly Field and 
Esther Dade is told 
as easily as though 
the General were as 
skilled in affairs of 
the heart as in the 
affairs of war, but 
we realize that it is 
his keen insightinto 
human nature that 
tells him what the 
feelings and 
thoughts of his 
characters should 
be, and his ability 
to write that makes 
him tell his stories 
so well. 

Inthe “A Daugh- 
ter of the Sioux” 
the author has in- 
tertwined with the 
story of the life of 
a frontier post, that 
of an Indian girl, 
who has truly the 
spirit of her Sioux 
father. We Ameri- 
cans know all too 
little of the life and 
nature of the Red 
Man, who has been 
forced gradually 
back and down, that 
we might have 
room to grow. In 
Nanette Flower, as 
she was called, we 
learn what the love 
of a Sioux girl for 
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From ‘‘ A Daughter of the Sioux”’ 


her brave’ is, how 
“she becomes his 
abject slave. She 
will labor, lie, steal, 
sin, suffer, die, 
gladly die for him 
if she only believes 
herself loved in 
turn.”’ 

Then in contrast 
to this wild pas- 
sionate love we 
have the love of 
Esther Dade for her 
soldier boy, quiet 
restrained, and si- 
lently suffering, yet 
just as true a flame, 
although not sovis- 
ible, as that which 
burned in the Sioux 
girl’s breast. 

Both of these 
girls had soldier 
lovers, and here 
again General King 
seems to have 
chosen contrasting 
characters. Field, 
with his gentle- 
man’s sense of 
honor, and Eagle 
Wing, with all of 
the wickedness of 
the worst Indian 
blood in his veins. 
As the characters 
are gradually de- 
veloped the reader 
is impressed with 
the fact that civili- 
zation has done 
wonders for the 
betterment of man, 
but that this civiii- 
zation is not to be 
accomplished in a 
single generation. 
C. Edna Bramble. 





Walda 


This is as sweet a story as one could 
wish to find. It takes its name from 
the heroine, Walda Kellar, 
a fair, lovely girl, who has 
passed her life in a religious 
community, where she is 
just about to become prophetess. Za- 
nah, her home, is a strange little vil- 
lage, quite apart from the rest of the 
world, which is regarded by the nar- 
row-minded and ignorant people of 
Zanah as “a big booming confusion” 
of utter wickedness, a place wholly 
given over to the Evil One. Among 
these misguided people, Walda, who is 
capable of the highest attainments, has 
had her training. Part of her educa- 
tion she owes to the village school mas- 
ter, Brandt, a man of the greatest no- 
bility and sweetness of character, and 
of a sensibility so fine as to render him 
agonizingly acute to any slight unkind- 
ness. He has long loved Walda in 
secret ; but earthly love is held a deadly 
sin in Zanah, and is ‘not to be thought 
of for a moment in connection with 
her who is to be the prophetess. Hence 
Gerson Brandt bears his pain in si- 
lence, trying to keep her for whom he 
would lay down his life, pure from the 
thought of human love, even of his 
own holy love for her. 

Thus with Walda “something there 
is in her life incomplete, imperfect, un- 
finished,” when into the quiet village 
comes a stranger, Stephen Everett, a 
man of the world. He it is who wakes 
her to the great universal life, and who 
strives to prevent the foolish sacrifice 
she is about to make, and to-teach her 
that, so far from being a sin, “earthly 
love is the most precious gift the Cre- 
ator gave to the children of men.” 
For of course he comes to love Walda, 
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whose purity and goodness change his 
very nature. Then follows a time of 
struggle for her to whom the people 
look; a struggle between her love and 
what she at first conceives to be her 
duty; a struggle that, on the day of 
the “Untersuchung,” culminates in a 
scene of thrilling interest. Her de- 
cision brings happiness to Stephen, but 
intense suffering to Brandt, to whom 
she must now be forever lost. The 
pathos of his parting from her when 
Stephen is about to take her away, is 
exceedingly touching; he has deter- 
mined “never to tell her, never to let 
her know,” and nobly does he bear 
himself, until at the last moment, when 
Walda, in her excitement, forgets to 
speak a final farewell, he gives way, 
buries his head in his hands, and waits 
thus patiently until the carriage that 
takes her from him shall be out of 
hearing. 

We must not overlook a good man 
of Zanah, the village fool, Hans. He 
alone is loyal to Brandt, who, for lov- 
ing Walda, is forbidden to speak to 
anyone for a year, as punishment for 
his guilt. The faithful Hans reminds 
us of Sear’s fool, and, like that fa- 
mous worthy, he seems to say to the 
hopeless, friendless Brandt : 


“But I will tarry; the fool will stay, 
And let the wise man fly: 

The knave turns fool that runs away; 
The fool no knave, perdy.” 


Indeed, the faithfulness of the sim- 
ple one, as he calls himself, is a goodly 
thing te contemplate at the close of 
the book, as are Walda’s purity and 
sweetness, and _ Brandt’s nobility, 
throughout. 

Irene S. Eldridge. 





** Walda.’’ By Mary Holland Kinkaid. 
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POLITICAL SCIENCE Two Studies in Politics—Reciprocity. 


Professor Woodburn has designed 
these volumes to serve as text-books 
for advanced courses in 
high schools and for ele- 
mentary instruction in col- 
leges. They are to fill the 
intermediate gap between first books in 
Civics and large treatises, such as 
Bryce’s “American Commonwealth.” 
While practically covering the field of 
American politics, Professor Woodburn 
has been obliged to limit his discussions 
of the principal topics in order that a 
very large subject might be treated in 
two volumes of moderate size. The 
work of excision and compression has 
been in the main, satisfactorily per- 
formed, and much special matter which 
would have encumbered the text has 
been relegated to foot-notes, and the 
several chapters supplemented with 
useful references to aid the student in 
further reading in this particular 
branch of politics. 

“The American Republic” is an an- 
alysis of “the principal institutions and 
organs of government created by the 
Constitution.” The first chapter de- 
scribes and- analyzes that body of 
American political doctrine known as 
“the principles of the Fathers.” The 
substance of this chapter is fairly 
worked out, but the author errs in 
neglecting to give a short history of 
the theory of natural rights. He deems 
such a_ discussion “unprofitable,” 
though it would certainly assist a be- 
ginner in political science to a clearer 
understanding of the principles set 
forth in the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, if he knew something of the fa- 
mous theory which held so prominent 
a place in eighteenth century philos- 
ophy. There is also a tendency to un- 
der-estimate the influence of the social 
contract theory. A little more atten- 


Two 
Studies in 
Politics* 


tion to this subject would have cleared 
up the somewhat involved reasoning 
which follows in an attempt to make 
plain what the statesmen of the Revo- 
lution meant by such propositions as, 
“All men are created free and equal” 
and “Governments derive their just 
powers from the consent of the goy- 
erned.” 

The next chapter, dealing with the 
nature of our Federal Government, is 
much better written. The ideas are 
clearly conceived and expressed, and 
the whole topic is admirably handled. 
The author discusses the various types 
of government with the intention of 
obtaining a precise definition applica- 
ble to that of the United States. The 
definition offered is highly technical, 
but is, nevertheless, a useful one to re- 
member. The United States, says Pro- 
fessor Woodburn, “is a complex, fed- 
eral-national, democratic republic, not 
consolidated, but federated, with local 
self-government in the States under 
the protection of a powerful nation.” 
The essentially composite character of 
our government is well stated in this 
definition, though it might be objected 
that “powerful” is not quite the word 
needed. 

Following upon the first two chap- 
ters, the functions of the great govern- 
mental agencies created by the Con- 
stitution are separately described and 
treated in detail. Beginning with the 
Presidency, Professor Woodburn 
writes of the Senate, the House of 
Representatives, the Judiciary, the 
States and their government, and the 
government of the Territories. All 
these chapters are well prepared, and 
form together a useful and readable 
commentary on the Constitution. 
While in the main guided by the great 
work of Bryce, the author has drawn 





* sé The American Republic.” “Political Parties and Party Problems in the United States.” 


By Professor James Woodburn. 














extensively on all the literature of the 
subject. Besides text-books of consti- 
tutional law and the numerous his- 
tories and special treatises, the Su- 
preme Court decisions in the leading 
cases are frequently cited. Reference 
to important judicial decisions is a 
feature to be commended in a book of 
this kind, as the student should be early 
directed to that fountain head of con- 
stitutional interpretation—the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. 

While the general tone of the book 
is wholesome and the plan practical 
and helpful, it is unfortunate that the 
author should sometimes slip into cru- 
dities of thought and phrase, which 
mar his work. To call the framers of 
the Declaration of Independence “hard 
headed” is at best a doubtful compli- 
ment, and the excessive use of the term 
“our fathers” in the first chapter is 
both unnecessary and tiresome. Such 
a sentence as “Our fathers thought 
very little of pure theory in politics and 
we should theorize as little as they” is 
grotesque in a book treating of politics 
from a scientific point of view. 

The supplementary volume entitled 
“Political Parties and Party Problems 
in the United States” is divided into 
three sections; the first of which 
sketches the history of our political 
parties; the second gives a brief ac- 
count of the working’ of party machin- 
ery, especially in reference to national 
campaigns; while the third section is 
made up for the most part of studies in 
the ethical problems presented by party 
politics. The historical sketch is much 
condensed, occupying but 148 pages of 
the text—sufficient, however, to give 
the student a sound, though element- 
ary knowledge of the subject. In his 
discussion of the ethical aspects of 
parties Professor Woodburn describes 
rings and bosses, election frauds, cor- 
ruption in office and all the other fa- 
miliar sores in the body politic. In this 
direction the author adds nothing to 
our stock of knowledge. He believes 
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in the efficacy of the agencies usually 
promulgated by reformers, such as the 
secret ballot, education of the citizens 
to higher political ideals, the merit 
system in selecting public employes, 
reform in the primary election laws, 
etc. He looks toward the political fu- 
ture with an abiding faith in demo- 
cratic institutions, confident that the 
American people can be safely trusted 
to solve the hard problems which lie 
before them. 

Both these books will prove of ser- 
vice to the teacher and to the student 
of politics. There is a sturdy patriot- 
ism in their tone which marks the pride 
of the present day American when 
viewing his country as the seat of a 
mighty empire destined in the course 
of events to take the leading place 
among independent States. Those who 
hold an enlightened patriotism to be 
the first of civic virtues will doubtless 
agree with most of the opinions of 
Professor Woodburn, and though 
some things may be corrected as er- 
rors of fact or judgment, these vol- 
umes should be commended for the 
really creditable work which they con- 


tain. 
A. S. Henry. 


¥ 


The student of economics will ap- 
preciate this able and exhaustive work 
upon a subject which is 
talked about a great deal, 
but which few besides spe- 
cialists know with anything 
approaching thoroughness. Professors 
Laughlin and Willis have spared no 
pains to make their study complete, 
and the book is eminently satisfactory 
in all respects. Much of the material 
used is, if not inaccessible to the or- 
dinary reader, procured only with con- 
siderable difficulty and then in a form 
inconvenient and confusing. 

The authors begin their volume with 
an account of the origin and nature of 
reciprocity, and then take up the sub- 
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Professor Woodburn has designed 
these volumes to serve as text-books 
for advanced courses in 
high schools and for ele- 
mentary instruction in col- 
leges. They are to fill the 
intermediate gap between first books in 
Civics and large treatises, such as 
Bryce’s “American Commonwealth.” 
While practically covering the field of 
American politics, Professor Woodburn 
has been obliged to limit his discussions 
of the principal topics in order that a 
very large subject might be treated in 
two volumes of moderate size. The 
work of excision and compression has 
been in the main, satisfactorily per- 
formed, and much special matter which 
would have encumbered the text has 
been relegated to foot-notes, and the 
several chapters supplemented with 
useful references to aid the student in 
further reading in this particular 
branch of politics. 

“The American Republic” is an an- 
alysis of “the principal institutions and 
organs of government created by the 
Constitution.” The first chapter de- 
scribes and- analyzes that body of 
American political doctrine known as 
“the principles of the Fathers.” The 
substance of this chapter is fairly 
worked out, but the author errs in 
neglecting to give a short history of 
the theory of natural rights. He deems 
such a discussion “unprofitable,” 
though it would certainly assist a be- 
ginner in political science to a clearer 
understanding of the principles set 
forth in the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, if he knew something of the fa- 
mous theory which held so prominent 
a place in eighteenth century philos- 
ophy. There is also a tendency to un- 
der-estimate the influence of the social 
contract theory. A little more atten- 
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tion to this subject would have cleared 
up the somewhat involved reasoning 
which follows in an attempt to make 
plain what the statesmen of the Revo- 
lution meant by such propositions as, 
“All men are created free and equal” 
and “Governments derive their just 
powers from the consent of the goy- 
erned.” : 

The next chapter, dealing with the 
nature of our Federal Government, is 
much better written. The ideas are 
clearly conceived and expressed, and 
the whole topic is admirably handled. 
The author discusses the various types 
of government with the intention of 
obtaining a precise definition applica- 
ble to that of the United States. The 
definition offered is highly technical, 
but is, nevertheless, a useful one to re- 
member. The United States, says Pro- 
fessor Woodburn, “is a complex, fed- 
eral-national, democratic republic, not 
consolidated, but federated, with local 
self-government in the States under 
the protection of a powerful nation.” 
The essentially composite character of 
our government is well stated in this 
definition, though it might be objected 
that “powerful” is not quite the word 
needed. 

Following upon the first two chap- 
ters, the functions of the great govern- 
mental agencies created by the Con- 
stitution are separately described and 
treated in detail. Beginning with the 
Presidency, Professor Woodburn 
writes of the Senate, the House of 
Representatives, the Judiciary, the 
States and their government, and the 
government of the Territories. All 
these chapters are well prepared, and 
form together a useful and readable 
commentary on the Constitution. 
While in the main guided by the great 
work of Bryce, the author has drawn 
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extensively on all the literature of the 
subject. Besides text-books of consti- 
tutional law and the numerous his- 
tories and special treatises, the Su- 
preme Court decisions in the leading 
cases are frequently cited. Reference 
to important judicial decisions is a 
feature to be commended in a book of 
this kind, as the student should be early 
directed to that fountain head of con- 
stitutional interpretation—the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. 

While the general tone of the book 
is wholesome and the plan practical 
and helpful, it is unfortunate that the 
author should sometimes slip into cru- 
dities of thought and phrase, which 
mar his work. To call the framers of 
the Declaration of Independence “hard 
headed” is at best a doubtful compli- 
ment, and the excessive use of the term 
“our fathers” in the first chapter is 
both unnecessary and tiresome. Such 
a sentence as “Our fathers thought 
very little of pure theory in politics and 
we should theorize as little as they” is 
grotesque in a book treating of politics 
from a scientific point of view. 

The supplementary volume entitled 
“Political Parties and Party Problems 
in the United States” is divided into 
three sections; the first of which 
sketches the history of our political 
parties; the second gives a brief ac- 
count of the working’ of party machin- 
ery, especially in reference to national 
campaigns; while the third section is 
made up for the most part of studies in 
the ethical problems presented by party 
politics. The historical sketch is much 
condensed, occupying but 148 pages of 
the text—sufficient, however, to give 
the student a sound, though element- 
ary knowledge of the subject. In his 
discussion of the ethical aspects of 
parties Professor Woodburn describes 
rings and bosses, election frauds, cor- 
ruption in office and all the other fa- 
miliar sores in the body politic. In this 
direction the author adds nothing to 
our stock of knowledge. He believes 
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in the efficacy of the agencies usually 
promulgated by reformers, such as the 
secret ballot, education of the citizens 
to higher political ideals, the merit 
system in selecting public employes, 
reform in the primary election laws, 
etc. He looks toward the political fu- 
ture with an abiding faith in demo- 
cratic institutions, confident that the 
American people can be safely trusted 
to solve the hard problems which lie 
before them. 

Both these books will prove of ser- 
vice to the teacher and to the student 
of politics. There is a sturdy patriot- 
ism in their tone which marks the pride 
of the present day American when 
viewing his country as the seat of a 
mighty empire destined in the course 
of events to take the leading place 
among independent States. Those who 
hold an enlightened patriotism to be 
the first of civic virtues will doubtless 
agree with most of the opinions of 
Professor Woodburn, and _ though 
some things may be corrected as er- 
rors of fact or judgment, these vol- 
umes should be commended for the 
really creditable work which they con- 


tain. 
A. S. Henry. 
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The student of economics will ap- 
preciate this able and exhaustive work 
upon a subject which is 
talked about a great deal, 
but which few besides spe- 
cialists know with anything 
approaching thoroughness. Professors 
Laughlin and Willis have spared no 
pains to make their study complete, 
and the book is eminently satisfactory 
in all respects. Much of the material 
used is, if not inaccessible to the or- 
dinary reader, procured only with con- 
siderable difficulty and then in a form 
inconvenient and confusing. 

The authors begin their volume with 
an account of the origin and nature of 
reciprocity, and then take up the sub- 
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ject in detail. Chapters are devoted 
to reciprocity experiments with Can- 
ada and Hawaii; the various tariff 
measures such as the McKinley and 
Dingley acts, are taken up and sub- 
jected to thorough study, while the 
Kasson treaties and the efforts made in 
behalf of reciprocity agreements with 
Cuba are elaborately treated. The fail- 
ure of reciprocity to become an ac- 
complished fact through the channels 
of Congress calls from the authors 
some pertinent observations. ‘Even 
could a Congress be elected,” they say, 
“which would possess the energy and 
courage to introduce such reciprocity 
measures, it would not be likely to wait 
for the slow and hesitating action of 
international negotiations. It could 
cut down our duties, open our ports to 
the products of Canada, Mexico and 
South America, and could trust to the 
natural forces of international trade to 
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Lespinasse. 


With. the sympathetic traits that 
endeared Queen Victoria to her’ peo- 
ple, Helen Keller’s story 
The Story of makes its way to our hearts. 
My Life* Everyone has been inter- 
ested in. this girl, who 
seemed shut out by her physical limita- 
tions from everything that makes life 
precious to us. Through this story 
we see the painful, patient processes, 
and learn that which all are apt to 
overlook, how much the taught owes to 
the teacher. It seems to me that no- 
where else is there such a powerful 
plea for the teacher. 

This story of Helen Keller shows 
that false sentimentalism antagonizes 
Love and Duty. Her violent temper 
was driving her as a goad to destruc- 
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keep the balance of our commerce be- 
tween the United States and those 
countries even. It would recognize 
that we cannot buy without selling, 
and that they cannot sell to us with- 
out buying. In short, if we should 
ever approach the stage of develop- 
ment in tariff matters where reciproc- 
ity could be had, we should not need 
it.” 

The usefulness of the volume is fur- 
ther enhanced by the addition of ap- 
pendices containing valuable tables. of 
statistics, the texts of numerous com- 
mercial treaties and agreements, and 
a complete bibliography of the subject. 
As a distinct and important contribu- 
tion to the literature of economics, this 
book is likely to receive favorable at- 
tention from those who are specially 
interested in our tariff legislation and 
commercial progress. 

Albert S. Henry. 
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tion when intelligent, painstaking dis- 
cipline came to the rescue. Her asso- 
ciations were the best, and this cannot 
be too strongly emphasized. Thence- 
forth her life was a splendid march 
forward, and her story is told with di- 
rectness and sweet simplicity. She 
found in her poetic nature rare com- 
pensations, and through her love of 
Nature is revealed inward spiritual 
beauty. She says the “birds and flow- 
ers and I were happy peers.” Her 
thirst for knowledge made her cry for 
“light more light” in an eager, passion- 
ate way. 

Her religion is Love radiant with 
thoughtfulness and service. Her pity 
so all embracing that she tells us “I 
feel that the Shylocks, the Judases and 
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even the Devil are broken spokes in 
the great wheel of good which shall 
in due time be made whole.” 

I cannot tell how this story affects 
others, but it brings closer to me the 
unseen world. Never before has that 
which separates our lives from the in- 
visible seemed less like an impenetra- 
ble wall nor the two worlds so nearly 
one. The soul is lifted by her spirit- 
ual purity, and breaks its chains. Freed 
from its bondage, new realms are re- 
vealed, and we realize that “the secret 
place of the Most High” is not in the 
clouds, but here in our midst. 

We never should have known the 
worth of effort, and loyalty, and love, 
if Miss Sullivan had not been fearless 
and true and shown Helen Keller at 
the outset “a little savage” with dis- 
gusting table manners and unmoved 
by love or duty. What a glorious 
task was hers! How nobly she ful- 
filled it! Her success brings courage 
and patience and faith to all despair- 
ing hearts. 

There is exultation in it which is 
not alone for Miss Sullivan and Helen 
Keller, but is given to the world in a 
vision of light. No one is burdened 
with rules, but all are filled with con- 
viction. Sweetly our faces are turned 
towards the Sunrise, where we see the 
narrow, bare life become “the perfect 
soul,” 


“Pure as the snowy leaves that fold 
Over the flower’s heart of gold.” 


Kate Blackiston Stillé. 
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The early portions of this volume 
consist of a translation of Ascanio 
Condivi’s “Vita di Michael 
Angelo Buonarrati,” a work 
of faithful and _ reverent 
character and more to be 
relied upon than even Vasari’s. This 
work of Condivi, who was a disciple 
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and pupil of Michael Angelo, was first 
published in 1553 Mr. Holroyd said 
in his preface that Condivi “was prob- 
ably incited thereto by the master 
himself, who desired to correct certain 
misstatements of his excellent friend 
Giorgio Vasari without hurting that 
worthy’s feelings.” A second edition 
was published at Florence in 1746, but 
though most writers on Michael An- 
gelo have used this biography as a 
basis, yet it has never been translated 
into English, save in short extracts. 
On the other hand, Vasari has been 
translated numerous times. Where- 
fore by virtue of its excellence, Mr. 
Holroyd deems Condivi’s work worthy 
a better consideration, and in his pres- 
ent book he has given it to us, trans- 
mitted into our own tongue. The sec- 
ond portion of the book may, as the au- 
thor suggests, be regarded as an appen- 
dix to Condivi. It takes up the various 
important masterpieces of Michael An- 
gelo, gives their history and describes 
and comments upon them. This part 
is really. a guide and would form a 
reference book quite as well as it af- 
fords interesting and profitable read- 
ing. There are numerous letters re- 
produced and many explanations given 
which, with an appendix and consist- 
ing of three dialogues by Francisco 
d’Ollanda, a copious index makes one 
of the best and most complete works 
yet published on the subject. 

It must, however, be looked upon 
simply as a biography of Michael An- 
gelo, the sculptor and painter. It is 
not an appreciation of Michael Angelo 
the man. Whatever of his mighty per- 
sonality is revealed has been evinced 
in the incidents of his career, nothing 
of a more intimate character is at- 
tempted. This is something of a dis- 
appointment, although it adds to the 
nature of the work as a convenient 
and authentic manual of reference. As 
such it should commend itself to a wide 
circle of readers. 
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In this volume Mr. Justin McCarthy 
has collected thirteen sketches of as 
many public men who play 
a conspicuous part in con- 
temporary British politics. 
Mr. McCarthy’s: long ser- 
vice in the House of Commons has 
given him abundant opportunities to 
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study the leading men of his own 
times, and his book has a distinctively 
individual flavor which makes it all 
the more interesting. The sketches are 
vivid and replete with anecdote and 


News 


shrewd appraisement. Some of the 
subjects, of course, represent political 
views which widely differ from those 
of the author; but there is not a sneer 
nor a jibe to mar the courteous tone 
in which the book is written. Mr. Mc- 
Carthy gives us the result of his per- 
sonal observations in the same ani- 
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mated, fluent style which marks all his 
literary work. He is an adept in the 
presentation of character, and in a few 
vigorous lines can draw for us a very 
life-like image. 
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The studies include Arthur James 
Balfour, Lord Salisbury, Lord Rose- 
bery, Joseph Chamberlain, Henry La- 
bouchere, John Morley, Lord Aber- 
deen, John Burns, Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach, John E. Redmond, Sir William 
Harcourt, James Bryce and Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman. The choice of 
subjects, as this list shows, is wide 
enough to adequately represent the 
various British parties and types of 
political leaders, and the “portraits” 
here presented will give the reader a 
good notion of the men who stand 
foremost in British public life. The 
book should prove attractive to all who 
are interested in Trans-Atlantic poli- 
tics. 
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cerning the many authors whose books 
we read; we not infrequently entertain 
the wildest conceptions concerning 
some of them. Mr. Halsey’s book, 
“Women Authors in Their Homes,” 
brings us intimately in contact with 
such writers as John Oliver Hobbes, 
Mrs. Howe, Mrs. Atherton, Miss 
Wharton, Miss Johnston and Mrs. 
Freeman. We see them in their im- 
mediate surroundings, we _ gather 
scraps of their informal conversation 
and we comprehend them and their 
idiosyncrasies better than we other- 
wise could, unless we had the oppor- 
tunity of actually meeting them. Mrs. 
Ward’s devices for escaping inter- 
views show us quite a trait in her char- 


““STORKS,” MRS. HUMPHRY WARD’S RESIDENCE, HERTS, ENGLAND 
From ‘* Women Authors of Our Day in Their Homes” 


These books, edited by Mr. Halsey, 
and recounting interviews with numer- 
ous of our popular authors, 
are chiefly interesting as 
Our Day in collections of pen portrait- 
their Homes* ures, We are not always 
acquainted with the chief facts con- 
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acter, more perhaps than would have 
been shown had the interview taken 


place. 
The illustrations accompanying the 


sketches form an interesting group of 
pictures, and give an added interest to 
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the text. The table of works and the 
dates of their publication, preceding 
each chapter, afford a convenient mode 
of reference, the whole effecting a 
work to be possessed for information 
as well as entertainment. 
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tributes and most pathetic in her being, 
a woman stronger than Julie Le Bre- 
ton, yet in many ways far less charm- 
ing and attractive. 

Mlle. Julie de Lespinasse is one of 
the unique women of the ages. We have 


MRS. SHERWOOD’'S HOME IN DELHI 
From ‘‘ Women Authors of Our Day Day in Their Homes”’ 


One need not read very far in this 
extraordinary book before coming to 
the conclusion that herein 
lies the origin of Julie Le 
Breton, otherwise Lady 
Rose’s Daughter, the hero- 
ine of Mrs. Humphry Ward’s latest 
novel. Ever since the publication of 
“Lady Rose’s Daughter” there have 
been whispers of plagiarism, and hints 
of Mrs. Ward’s having stolen the ideas 
for her story. Such accusations are 
of course born either of narrow- 
mindedness or envy, inasmuch as the 
mere taking of the facts of Mlle. de 
Lespinasse’s life and character and 
using them for the building up of a 
central character for a piece of fiction, 
is hardly of the nature to be called 
plagiaristic. 

But it is not of Mrs. Ward and her 
heroine that we desire to speak here; 
it is of the prototype of that heroine, 
a woman most wonderful in her at- 
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had a number of such; they appear 
at rare intervals and their characters 
afford matter for wide psychological 
speculation and long psychological rea- 
soning. A number of these odd wo- 
men have perhaps never come before 
the world, the few have become known 
to us by the legacy of their letters, 
which, as Sainte-Beuve tells us, can 
be ‘described as “monuments of pas- 
sion.” 

Julie de Lespinasse loved. That 
was her fate, to love and to love with 
an intensity that eliminated, and ob- 
literated self. To love unrequitedly, 
yet to keep on loving even in the face 
of rejection, in the face of unworthi- 
ness, that is a fate for which no wo- 
man can have a desire. To read the 
letters which this woman wrote to the 
vain, incapable man whom she so 
blindly adored is to be brought face to 
face with a soul that dwelt throughout 
its earthly sojourn in a consuming hell 
fire. 
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She was an illegitimate child; in her 
young womanhood she suffered as only 
achild outcast can suffer. Then Mad- 
ame du Deffand took her for a com- 
panion and the young woman’s pecu- 
liar charm, a charm that lasted 
throughout her life and attracted great 
and small minds to her by its peculiar 
magnetism, won her the hearts, the 
services of. all who came within her 
presence. And as was natural, the girl 
became conscious of her power and 
ambitious. She acquired the habit of 
receiving the flower of Madame de 
Deffand’s company, an hour earlier 
than Madame herself received them. 
There was the inevitable discovery, 
Madame’s indignation and jealousy, 
followed by a rupture, after which 
Madame and Mademoiselle parted 
company. - But friends, these same 
who had concorded with her in her 
conduct toward her patroness, set her 
up in an establishment of her own and 
her salon became one of the best known 
and most frequented in Paris. 

In the meantime passion was born; 
first the purer sentiment of the virtu- 
ous de Mora, then in the latter’s ab- 
sence the suddenly conceived affection 
for de Guibert. De Mora died, and 
though Mlle. de Lespinasse persuaded 
herself into a certain attitude of con- 
tinual mourning for his death, yet her 
life becomes absorbed, her every 
thought swallowed up in an overmas- 
tering love for de Guibert. And he? 
ah! the unworthiest men are often the 
best-loved! He could not under- 
stand her, this woman whose pas- 
sion seemed to all-enfold him, whose 
agonized cries rang in his ear 
day after day, and hour after hour. 
whose unswerving loyalty ever over- 
looked his pettiness, his contempt- 
ibleness. Her persistency bored him, 
her demonstration annoyed him, her 
depths baffled him and her fluctuations 
in temper were enigmatical to him. 
Notwithstanding which she continued 
to pour forth her soul to him and 
spend her great and mighty strength 
upon him. It is terrible to contem- 


plate, this intensity, this onrushing, de- 
structive tide. It sweeps over pride, 
over self-love; it eliminates at times 
even self-respect. Sometimes it pauses ; 
there is a half calm, but the slightest 
disturbance and it is once again raging. 
Oh! the melancholy of it! Is it right? 
Is it real? Is it fated? Or is it lack of 
self-control? Could not Julie de Les- 
pinasse have exercised a restraint that 
would have meant tranquillity? There 
are people to whom great love is great- 
est misery. But is that love? When 
one reads these letters, these outpour- 
ings of a tortured spirit, one cannot 
make up one’s mind. There is an in- 
congruity between this drama of the 
“inner” life and the facts of the ex- 
terior living. 

Sainte-Beuve writes an adequate in- 
troduction to the letters. There are 
notes on Mile. de Lespinasse’s life by 
Grimm, Marmontel, etc. There is a 
written portrait by D’Alembert and an 
eulogy by de Guibert. They throw 
every possible light on this extraord- 
inary woman and upon her surround- 
ings. They give a picture that one 
must admire, must respect, but we turn 
to the letters and oh, what a different 
sight! Here are the heart revelations, 
and they cause us to vacillate from 
wonder to contempt, from contempt to 
repulsion, and yet to experience over 
all and through all an outspreading 
pity. We realize that here is no fiction, 
but truth; and the strength of the nat- 
ural drama, the life drama, as com- 
pared with the offspring of the imag- 
ination is as a Sandow to a pigmy. 
And yet we are thankful that passions 
such as that of Mlle. de Lespinasse are 
rare. Such passions are too mighty, 
too destructive for the world. 

As a piece of literature, the letters 
rank high. Their writer had the gift 
of versatile expression. She had the 
genius of expression that is born of 
feeling alone, that is the music of the 
storm-tossed spirit singing its mourn- 


‘ful, its pitiable, its despairing song. 


Quentin MacDonald 
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We have here another of Mr. Lau- 
rence Hutton’s books of literary land- 
marks. The locality se- 
lected in the present in- 
stance is the old university 
town of Oxford and the 
aim of the book is to view the great 
men of letters who attended the vari- 
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ous Oxford colleges from the stand- 
point of their surroundings while stu- 
dents, masters, fellows, etc. 

As Mr. Hutton tells us, the Oxford 
colleges are inseparately bound to their 
Founders, Prelates and Politicians, but 
are immeasurably separated from the 
Poets and Prosists who have given 
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honor to their names. Almost sacri- 
legeously it would seem, have the as- 
sociations of her many children who 
have later become famous, been swept 
away. It is difficult to find the rooms: 
in which this one or that one dwelt, it 
is difficult to learn anything in fact 
of the connections of many of our 
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great writers with their Alma Mater, 
at least, upon the site of those connec- 
tions. 

The book which Mr. Hutton has 
written is, we understand, the outcome 
of a recent six weeks’ vacation, which 
he spent in Oxford. The result is a 
clever and interesting little volume, 
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which devotes a chapter to each of the 
various famous colleges, each chapter 
giving some brief account of the col- 
lege’s founding and devoting the re- 
mainder of its space to interesting facts 
and anecdotes concerning numerous of 
the important British men-of-letters. 
Supplementary there are a number of 
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illustrations, pen-sketches mostly, in- 
dicating various points of interest in 
the different buildings of the Univer- 
sity. The book has a captivating tone 
of intimacy, it is entertaining as read- 
ing matter, and most of all it would 
serve in the capacity of a guide-book 
at times when worthy guide-books 
would not be at hand. 


THEOSOPHY The Other Side of Death. 


Mr. Leadbeater again presents some 
of his theories of life and death and 
again we are impressed by 
peer the simplicity of his utter- 
ance and the weight which 
his words seem to carry. 
Earnestness goes far toward convic- 
tion, and Mr. Leadbeater has earnest- 
ness as well as the true courage of his 
cherished opinions. The realm which 
he has invaded is, to the world, a 
‘vague one. To some intent and upon 
certain lines he has conquered it; the 
results may not be appreciated by, or 
may not appeal, to a countless number 
of persons, but to some they will open 
up a new universe; to some they will 
seem the beginning of the great end. 
“The Other Side of Death,” what 
possibilities, what infinitude! The 
world beyond our horizon; the pre- 
cincts of the divine essence of man! 
The land of spirits, the dominion of 
souls! Mr. Leadbeater’s ideas touch 
a responsive chord in the poetic en- 
dowments, in nearly every case they 
satisfy the intellect; they even fulfill 
most of the demands of the religious 
nature. We are different worlds in 
one world, he tells us. On the sur- 
face we are the world of humanity 
represented by flesh and blood. Solid- 
ity is ours, material being is ours. But 
within this world of the flesh is a finer, 
more ethereal existence in form paral- 
lel, but the faculties that function in this 


inner realm are degrees more refined 
than those which evince themselves 
in the world without. Sometimes men 
are enabled to pause for a moment in 
their habitation of the flesh and dwell 
for that brief space among the spirits. 
Thus concentrically is life arranged, 
and only now and then does one circle 
infringe upon the next. But each in- 
fringement is as a trumpet blast sound- 
ing aloud, advance! © 

The foundation of all investigations 
concerning death is immortality. Here 
theosophists are at one with Christians. 
In this particular Mr. Leadbeater can 
be censured by no one, religious fanatic 
or otherwise. But when it comes to 
actually speculating upon the after 
state there are and will be many nar- 
row minds that will object. Mr. Lead- 
beater recognizes this class and can- 
not agree with their averseness to look- 
ing into the future. 

The argument which he constructs 
against them is by no means a merely 
ingenious device for apparently justi- 
fying his own line of action. It has 
a force which cannot be withstood. 
Why should we not know something 
of the mysteries of our existence? 
Were we never meant to think upon 
them why did God endow us with the 
faculties of speculation, of inductive 
and deductive reasoning, and why does 
he permit us at times to see into the 
vastness beyond? And if by reasoning 





* The Other Side of Death.” By Charles W. Leadbeater. 
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and seeing we can advance in the right 
direction, if by reasoning and seeing 
we can alleviate our own or others’ 
pains and burdens and can take long 
strides toward a higher condition why 
should we not reason and see? 

To go deeply into Mr. Leadbeater’s 
arguments would not be possible in the 
allotted space. The best way to under- 
stand him would be to read him. Suf- 
fice to say, however, that his theory 
based on immortality and evolution 
pictures a state after death that takes 
away the fear of death and the fear of 
eternal punishment. His ideals are as 
high, often higher than the ideals of 
the church, his reasons for striving 
after the noblest that is in life and for 
rejecting the low and the petty, are 
reasons that appeal both to heart and 
brain and have as much of promise 
and reward worth striving after as 
have any creeds or beliefs. And yet 
through it all Mr. Leadbeater not once 
refutes Christianity, but he separates 
Christianity as it should be, that is, the 


Alfred Henry Lewis, of Wolfville cele- 
bration, has laid aside the short story long 
enough to write a novel. The name of this 
last is “Peggy O’Neal.” The story deals 
with the positive day of Andrew Jackson; 
and that great President is the Hero, while 
Peg O’Neal—that lovely daughter of a tav- 
ern keeper—who was made a “Cabinet 
Lady,” when the vigorous Jackson endowed 
Major Eaton, her husband, into the port- 
folio of war, is the heroine. “Peggy 
O’Neal” as a story is warm with love and 
strong with politics of that forceful sort 
which fell forth between the stark Jackson 
and Calhoun, with his followers, over seces- 
sion, nullification and State’s rights. Those 
who have read the advance sheets declare 
“Peggy O’Neal” to be a masterpiece of 
English, and say that the interest never 
flags from beginning to end. And it is the 
prophecy of ones competent to judge that 
the book will be among the first six of the 
year’s books and may even rise to proud 
eminence as that great American novel for 
which book readers have waited so long. It 
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essence and vital parts of it from the 
superstition and dogma that attach to 
it and to-day render it its own enemy. 
And for this separation he gives good, 
solid, well established reasons. 

He is not arbitrary, he does not ask 
people to accept him, he lays forth his 
system that.all may see it and believe 
or reject as seems, to each individual, 
most fitting. ‘That is why all can read 
him without once feeling hurt or with- 
out once growing indignant. He does 
not sneer, he does not fortify himself 
against sneers; he simply and directly 
states his case. 

“The Other Side of Death” is ad- 
vanced, it is in the line of progression, 
it is essentially optimistic, and above 
all, it prescribes a lofty code of motive 
and action. To live up to it would 
be just what living up to Christianity 
would be. In it, as in Christianity, we 
have the Christ ideal. No higher could 
be conceived of, no higher could be 
placed before us. 


will be published about the 15th of May and 
will be illustrated by Henry Hutt. The 
frontispiece, Peg herself, was posed for by 
the daughter of a governor of one of our 
leading States. 


Anna Chapin Ray’s new novel has for its 
hero Cotton Mather Thayer, whose father 
was a Boston blueblood, and whose mother 
was a Russian musician. The latter gave to 
him his musical temperament, and the title 
of the book suggests the author’s main 
motif—the warring strains, Puritan and 
Slav, in her hero. The central idea is the 
mistake a woman makes who attempts to re- 
form a man after marriage. Beatrix Dane, 
the heroine of the book, discovers during 
her engagement that Lorimer, her lover, has 
an inherited appetite for drink, but from a 
mistaken sense of duty does not break her 
troth, and her intimate friends shrink from 
any interference. Much of the novel has a 
decidedly musical atmosphere, and the atti- 
tude of some portions of New York society 
toward musical people is well described. 
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By Quentin MacDonald 


What is Love, then? 

It is the complement of forces, 

Of attribute it is the reciprocity. 

Love, mutual must be, 

And twain it doth require to give it being. 

Of those twain, each one, as ’twere hath natural incompleteness, 
Wherefore what one lacks must be the other’s portion, 


And vice versa, 


Else perfect union were impossible. 
But lack going e’er in quest of its essential, 
Doth, seeing it, unto itself compel, 
And hence as by a dovetail joining 


Is wrought a whole. 


The give and take is all unconciously effected, 

Most like by that mysterious magnetism, 

With which the wise God hath each one of us endowed, 
And in the gift of which we rest securely, 

In each event by certain instinct guided. 


Miss Brown has an agreeable and 
unique style of writing. That attri- 
bute is the chief recommen- 

The dation of her latest novel. 
Mannerings* As a piece of fiction “The 
Mannerings” is infinitely re- 

moved from the greatly-to-be-desired. 
For Miss Brown has espoused psychol- 
ogy. Headlong she has plunged into 
this subtly attractive’ subject, to the 
detriment, not of her artistic sense, but 
to her power of telling a good straight- 
forward story. We grant indeed her 
keen gifts of observation and her 
breadth of the intimate knowledge of 
human nature derived therefrom, but 
it requires cultivation of the Henry 
James order of fiction to turn from 
the wide field of enjoyable romance to 
these meanderings through page after 
page and chapter after chapter of con- 
versation designed merely to reveal, 
in perhaps a slight measure, the intri- 
cate personalities of the several partic- 
ipants. There are tales, though they 
are rare, which can dispense with plots. 





*“The Mannerings.” By Alice Brown. 


“The Mannerings” is not one of them. 
Its author has committed the grave 
error of permitting her story to lack 
action and episode. She is one of the 
many women authors whom this psy- 
chology craze has grasped. It is really 
remarkable how the feminine portion 
of the literary world has come to 
revel in this wholesale soul dissection. 
Its members spend much time and 
great care upon the collection of speci- 
mens; these they laboriously separate 
into their parts, examine each section 
minutely, then taking up clay, pro- 
ceed to mould it into semblances of the 
originals. Sometimes the results are 
so accurate as to almost persuade 
us into believing in their reality. Miss 
Brown’s characters are of this type; 
they stop just short of conviction, and 
their failure is chiefly due to the cre- 
ator’s obtrusive analytical tendency. 
We are never allowed to forget that 
we are in the company of types, that 
the types were selected and brought to- 
gether for the purpose of pointing out 
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significant truths. They are warnings, 
they are examples. Oh, for one touch 
of stimulating power, for some slight 
indulgence in the way of active situa- 
tion and movement. The people in 
“The Mannerings” have so many pos- 
sibilities, but they have no opportuni- 
ties for realizing them. It is just the 
steady jog-trot, the exchange of con- 
fidences, the periods of reflection, the 
explanations lengthy and wearisome 
accounting for each little, insignificant 
act. They are a cast, minutely de- 
scribed, but awaiting a drama in which 
to present themselves. 

To say the very least, Miss Brown’s 
book is disappointing. We anticipated 
much, we got little. No wonder we 
hope for the day when we once more 
can go back to plain, simple, delight- 
ful romance wherein actions reveal 
character, and effects are realistic and 
enjoyable. Life is too short for these 
divings, let us think, but let our 
thought bring forth rich, wholesome 
fruit. Let us shun false philosophies, 
the outcome of so much investigation 
of the psychological anatomy; let us 
conceive novels in moments of inspira- 
tions ; don’t let us labor over them after 
months and years of profitless analysis 
and delvings into depths unfathomable. 


¥ 


This is the first appearance in Amer- 
ica of Graham Hope, otherwise Miss 
Jessie Hope, as a novelist, 
though she is already well 
known, and favorably so in 
her own country (Eng- 
land), through the publication of her 
first novel, “The Cardinal and His 
Conscience.” Her present story dis- 
plays both skill and maturity and com- 
pels attention if only because of its 
unique theme. 

Peter the Great and his time have 
never been overdone in fiction, as have 
so many periods of the history of all 
our civilized nations, wherefore Miss 
Hope’s choice of time, place and char- 


The Triumph 
of Count 
Ostermann* 
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acters has been a fortunate one, which 
fact, in turn, is rendered more agreea- 
ble through her introduction of a figure 
with which the world at large is not fa- 
miliar, but which, by virtue of its in- 
dividuality and strength, deserves a 
pinnacle for the resting-place of its 
memory. A trusted official of the 
great Peter, a diplomatist of the first 
order and a gentleman in every sense 
of the word, Count Ostermann, the 
German prime minister of Russia, 
stands forth as the one honest man 
among a multitude of petty, mean- 
minded aspirants for position. 

Miss Hope’s portrayal of the char- 
acter of this man in no way refutes 
history. What enlargement her imag- 
ination has afforded is in the direction 
of intensifying the facts of his person- 
ality, not in the line of transforming 
his attributes. Beside him is made to 
stand the rugged Peter, his crudities 
in no way eliminated, but the truths of 
his mighty work in remodelling a peo- 
ple fallen low, brought into highest re- 
lief. One must bow before this weighty 
personage though one cannot be blind 
to the “power behind the throne” in the 
person of the slender, modest son of 
Westphalia. 

The love story is one of deep human 
interest. In its character we can 
scarcely call it new, it might seem ex- 
aggerated, but it gives a touch of life 
to a tale concerned in the depictment 
of diplomatic developments and serves 
to round out the figure of the chief 
character. 

The lesson of the book is not one to 
pass over lightly. The struggles of a 
man who clings to his self-respect de- 
spite the most trying circumstances, 
who remains true to himself and firmly 
upright though temptations assail him 
on every side, who braves royal wrath 
rather than countenance the violation 
of a tithe of his principles, these are 
the struggles presented in the pictur- 
ing of Ostermann’s career. 





* «The Triumph of Count Ostermann.” By Graham Hope. 
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“This was a man” might well be 
said of him, and though it was Siberia 
to which he was compelled to take his 
way, yet his was the victory, for his 
grandness of character won him the 
love he craved and his triumph was 
the tranquillity of conscience. Only a 
great man dares to be unpopular and 
Ostermann dared. 


Youth marks the ascent up the hill 

of life; age marks the decline. The 

Eastern slope is the abiding 

The Western place of the growing girl 

Slope* and boy, the young man 

and young woman; the 

Western slope is the sunset period and 

on its steep incline middle-age and old 
age pitch their tents. 

It is of this Western slope, this af- 
ternoon period of life, when we have 
passed the meridian or to preserve 
the author’s figure, have passed the 
summit of the mount and are on our 
downward way, that Mrs. Celia Par- 
ker Woolley, writes her helpful and 
inspiring essays. There is a whole- 
souled enthusiasm in these sketches 
which suggest the woman who, though 
long past youth and far beyond the 
high noontide of life, experiences none 
the less, the almost same keenness of 
ambition and hope that belong to un- 
tried, newer generations. Mrs. Woolley 
pictures age as it should be, not inac- 
tive, not negative, neither bitter nor 
fraught with woe, but contented, 
progressive, optimistic and anticipa- 
tory, still. This is the period of mature 
judgment, it is the reflective period, 
it is the time of life when experience 
should have engendered wider sympa- 
thies and tender, softened beliefs. What 
matter if the time passes quickly, what 
matter if the traveler is perforce hast- 
ened onward. to the end? Mrs. Wool- 
ley quotes someone as saying that, “It 
is not death but dying of which we 
are afraid ;” and she herself continues 
that we “torture ourselves with antici- 
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pative terrors of an event which, when 
it Occurs, we shall neither recognize 
nor fear.” After all, what is life but 
the brief period of the soul’s incarcera- 
tion in the flesh? Were we not once 
all spirit ; will we not be all spirit once 
again? Does not the soul sometimes 
long for its release? Is not Death, 
after all, the instrument of rescue? 
And why should we, standing upon the 
Western slope, look back and long for 
opportunity to begin all over again? 
As children we waited impatiently for 
the arrival of maturity; must we at 
length mature, entertain craving for 
childhood? We have not achieved 
much perhaps, but as our author says, 
“we have achieved a little.” Should 
we not, in her words, “look our mis- 
takes and failings calmly in the eye, 
acknowledging them, but not greatly 
regretting them, since regret wastes 
time and depletes the spiritual ener- 
gies?” What comfort in the thought 
that “there is ample occasion still for 
the exercise of all our powers.” 

Mrs. Woolley has given us a book 
that should be a comfort, a joy, an in- 
spiration to many. She is herself an 
example of her teachings. As a writer, 
a preacher and a lecturer she has been 
identified with much work in the cause 
of reform and progress, and these 
sketches, as they outline the present 
course of general advance in educa- 
tion, religion and social activities, are 
derived direct from her own wide ex- 
periences. She makes her essays large- 
ly personal, broken here and there, 
however, by an ingenious device of 
dialogue. In mode of writing she is 
smooth and appealingly ornate, not 
elaborate, but with the simplicity that 
combines elegance and implies culture. 
What she has given us is stimulating 
but in every degree wholesome, and 
though it contains much for both old 
and young, it should yet prove partic- 
ularly a book of value and a treasure-. 
store to all those who dwell upon “The 
Western Slope.” 


* ‘The Western Slope.” By Mrs. Celia Parker Woolley. 
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“Joliffe” is another of the several 
books resulting from Professor Som- 
merville’s extended travels. 
Far from being purely de- 
scriptive, however, it has an 
element of romance that in- 
creases trifold the original interest. 

Most of the events narrated and the 
scenes pictured in the little book be- 
long to the town of Grasse and its 
vicinities, where Professor Sommer- 
ville and his family stayed for some 
time after their return from India in 
1898. Joliffe, who gives the book its 
tale, was a horse, a rather remarkable 
horse, belonging to a charming young 
gypsy fortune-teller, who figures con- 
spicuously in the story. Her much 
prized horse evinces, in the chapters, 
a certain gratifying aristocracy and a 
decided bent for research. He digs up 
ancient coins beneath trees and finally 
distinguishes himself by uncovering a 
strong box containing valuable and 
important documents of great age. To 
a description of these various papers 
the author devotes copious appendix. 

The book is not very large, but it is 
full of most interesting matter. Pro- 
fessor Sommerville is a keen and pene- 
trating student of character and we can 
always be sure of meeting numerous 
new types of people in his works, while 
we are certain in every case of meet- 
ing these various types in one of the 
most attractive ways possible, namely, 
through the medium of a man who is 
always sympathetic where human na- 
ture is concerned and who has the 
abundance of knowledge to ever sur- 
round the persons whom he introduces 
with a colorful, historical, local and 
religious atmosphere that makes the 
effect at once convincing and realistic. 
The illustrations accompanying the 
text were made by the author himself 
and they betoken a decided talent on 
his part for delicate and harmonious 
coloring. 

* We cannot read Professor Som- 


Joliffe* 
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merville without learning many, 
many things of both general and 
specific interest, and we can always 
rest securely in the thought that these 
countless fragments of knowledge need 
not be laboriously acquired, but can 
be ours for the simple pleasure of read- 
ing what is at all times attractively 
and interestingly put. 





“THERE WAS A RUSH OF HOOFS ...” 


From ‘‘ Roderick Taliaferro” 


This concerns the brief and troubled, 
Empire of Maximilian, in Mexico. The 
hero is a young American 
Confederate, who,  dis- 
gusted and crushed by the 
outcome of the Civil War, 
goes to Mexico, and after some rather 
extraordinary adventures, among 
which is his falling in love with a 
beautiful aristocrat, his appearance in 
the arena as a Matador and a duel with 


Roderick 
Taliaferrot 





* “ Joliffe.” By Maxville Somerville. 


+ “ Roderick Taliaferro.” By George Cram Cook. 
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the daredevil De Castro, enlists in 
Maximilian’s army and fights for the 
Empire and love. 

The tale is resplendent with excite- 
ment of every description, but all else 
pales before the author’s ability at 
love-making. The scenes between 
Roderick and Felise have the intensity 
of a southern sun, they have the pul- 
sations of the rich, voluptuous Mexi- 
can blood, they have the rare beauty 
of a perfect passion, 

Zwei Seelen und ein Gedanke, 

Zwei Herzen und ein Schlag. 

The two souls with one thought, the 
two hearts with a single beat, form the 
nucleus of this stirring romance, which 
lives its life amid conditions of con- 
fusion and danger, and triumphing 
over all, survives all, passing thence 
into a quieter but permanent bliss. 

Mr. Cook has a style that carries 
weight as well as compels attention. 
It is not so much his construction and 
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plot, or again, is it his character- 
sketching that so attracts us, but it is 
his manner of clothing plot and char- 
acter in dress of ornamental and com- 
pelling hue. The intensity of poetry 
permeates the volume, the beauty, the 
music of the language lure the reader 
on. 


a 


This is one of the most artistic and 
satisfactory books descriptive of India 
ever written. To read it is 
next best to personal experi- 
ence. Miss Scidmore has 
observed most carefully 
and has described most accurately, 
while her ready discrimination between 
the most pleasant and least pleasant 
phases of her subject combined with 
her fine appreciation of all that is beau- 
tiful and her optimistic acceptance of 
the things less acceptable, lend her 
work a distinct charm, as well as a dis- 


Winter 
India* 
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THE HALL OF AUDIENCE, JEYPORE 


* “ Winter India.” By Eliza R. Scidmore. 


From ‘* Winter India "’ 
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tinct authenticity. She does not pic- 
ture India as a country to be enjoyed 
without numerous reservations. She 
says that “despite its color and pic- 
turesqueness it is melancholy and de- 
pressing,” although always “absorb- 
ingly interesting.” India is a land of 
problems, of contradiction, but ever of 
possibilities. In it one forgets the in- 
conveniences imposed by the primi- 
tive modes of travelling, the numerous 
remarkable and constantly varying as- 
pects of the land which one is travers- 
ing, and the people with whom one is 
continually coming in contact are rec- 
ompense of almost any discomfort. 
India is a land devoid of patriotic 
feeling. The accomplishments of a for- 
eign rule have been miraculous ; with- 
out it the country as a nation would 
dissolve. The people of India repre- 
sent, all races and all peoples. As a 
whole, they possess the common char- 
acteristic of picturesqueness, but as a 
whole, also, they are not attractive, 
sympathetic or lovable. Miss Scid- 


more describes them as being “as anti- 
pathetic and devoid of charm as the 
Chinese, as callous, as deficient in sym- 
pathy and sense of pity as their next 
door neighbors in Asia and as impossi- 
ble for the Occidental to comprehend 


’ 


or fathom.” One cannot depend upon 
them and suffers accordingly. The 
speech is a babel of tongues, none of 
which falls musically upon the west- 
ern ear. 

As a country, India presents many of 
the same contradictions and contrasts 
as do her people. The climate is 
changeable, presenting different de- 
grees of heat and cold most unexpect- 
antly. Winter India is intensely cold, 
but there are so many Indias that one 
person can scarcely know them all. But 
the irresistible Eastern charm holds 
through and over everything; it en- 
thralls, even when it repels, it clings 
even when the clinging means perplex- 
ity and vexation. 

Miss Scidmore takes us over the 


*“The Other Room.” By Lyman Abbot. 
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various scenes of her travels in an easy, 
conversational manner. Her descrip- 
tions are vivid, realistic, often poetical, 
her attitude is informal and affable. 

She deceives us almost into beliey- 
ing in the actual presence of the places 
and people. Her picture of the Taj 
Mahal by moonlight is a masterpiece 
in descriptive prose, it inspires us, it 
convinces us. 

We are deeply grateful to Miss Scid- 
more for thus granting us a view of 
the land of mingled enchantments and 
repulsions; we find in it a revelation, 
we discover it to be a desirable item 
in general education. It is the kind of 
book that appeals all the while that it 
teaches and the appeal is of sufficient 
strength to grasp even the most cur- 
sory reader. 


> 


We are always glad to read Dr. 
Abbot. We know him for an enlight- 
ened Christian and we can 
always depend upon him 
for illuminating and inspir- 
ing thought. 

The burden of his story in the pres- 
ent book of sketchy, half sermonical 
chapters is immortality. The meta- 
phor he uses is that of two rooms. 
One room is life here on earth, the 
other room is life in that unknown 
world beyond, while the passport to 
the door between is Death. Dr. Ab- 
bot does not speculate. He merely has 
his conceptions, and he gives them to 
us. He does not advocate continual 
excursions into the infinite, though he 
thinks we all should think seriously 
upon the after life. His ideas of 
death’s release, his firm faith in im- 
mortality are distinctly shorn of super- 
stition and dogma. He holds forth 
the futility of spending so much 
thought and sorrow upon the lifeless 
body which must be buried in the 
earth. He points out the comfort that 
can be drawn from the thought that 
the spirit is no longer confined in its 


The Other 
Room* 
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fleshly habitat, but is existing in a re- 
fined and better state somewhere in the 
Infinite. It is a book that stimulates 
and strengthens faith, holds forth hope 
and broadens the narrowed vision, yet 
all without stepping into the domain 
of science, that realm which so many 
shun and into which so many fear to 
tread. 
* 
Dr. Mitchell looks with such pene- 
trating glance, yet such genial power 
of comprehension, upon this 
AComedy of poor old world that we can- 
Conscience* not help becoming infused 
with a large measure of his 
happy optimism whenever we chance 
to meet him in his books. If any au- 


thor ever conjoined irreproachable re- 
finement of sentiment and touch with 
_ a never-failing humor and cheeriness, 
Dr.Weir Mitchell is that author. Wide 
anatomical knowledge of humanity has 
been in his case supplemented, or, per- 
haps better, complemented, with the 


rarest of rare insight into human na- 
ture and human personality. 

It takes just about an hour to peruse 
“A Comedy of Conscience,” but any- 
one who does not rise after that hour 
with a smile upon his face and a smile 
in his heart, with a vision broadened 
and a charity tripled or quadrupled, 
must indeed be the blackest of pessi- 
mists and therefore the most-to-be 
pitied creature on the face of the earth. 


REVIEWS FROM 
FOREIGN PAPERS 


Mr. Morel covers the whole of 
Western Africa from the Congo to the 
Senegal, and briefly traces 

Affairs of | the history of Nigeria from 
West Africat the time of its discovery 
through its development 

under the auspices of the Chartered 
Company to its present administration 
under Sir Frederick Lugard. Though 
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It is not a book whose secrets we 
wish to lay forth on paper. The most 
we desire to say of it is this—read it 
and judge for yourself of its merits 
and capacities. It is a story that does 


““‘LEAVE MY HOUSE!” 
From ‘‘ A Comedy of Conscience "’ 


not call for criticism, it is one whose 
mission, admirably fulfilled, is to give 
simple, unalloyed enjoyment. 


Affairs of West Africa—London inthe Eighteenth Century 
—Cambridge Modern History—tThe Life of Bret Harte. 


he has no commercial interests in West 
Africa, his work is mainly important 
for the information it gives as to the 
industrial and commercial opportuni- 
ties which present themselves within 
the Protectorate of Nigeria. The Hau- 
sas, who before the coming of the 
white man shared the territory with 
the Fulani, are, as our wars in West 





* «A Comedy of Conscience.” By Dr. 8S. Weir Mitchell. 
+ * Affairs of West Africa.” By Edmund D. Morel. 
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Africa long ago made clear, a particu- 
larly interesting people. Mr. Morel 
devotes two chapters to an account of 
their industry and their emporium at 
Kano, the principal town of the State 
of Sokoto. “The situation of Kano,” 
says Mr. Morel, “is fairly elevated 
and otherwise good, but is unhealthy, 
owing to the presence of large pools 
of stagnant water into which refuse of 
all kinds is indiscriminately pitched. 
The market is held daily and articles 
of the most bewildering diversity are 
always on sale; native cloths, silk-em- 
broidered ‘tobes,’ leather and brass 
wares, ivory, weapons, rough agricul- 
tural implements, silver and brass or- 
naments and trinkets, antimony, os- 
trich feathers, live stock—cattle, 
horses and sheep—and foodstuffs in- 
numerable.” Kano, in a word, displays 
“an industrial vitality unequaled in 
Africa.” ; 

To the European, however, not the 
mart so much as the manufactures and 
general industrial life of Kano are its 
most remarkable feature. It has been 
called the Nigerian Manchester. The 
people manufacture cotton, cloth, 
leather and rough iron. Cloths are 
dyed a dark blue by repeated washings 
in the indigo-pits for which the prov- 
ince of Kano is famous. As long ago 
as 1851, and since then the trade is 
known to have been considerably de- 
veloped, though European jealousies 
have recently depressed it, the exports 
from Kano to the interior were valued 
at £30,000 per annum. Kano waxed 
wealthy, as Mr. Morel explains, in 
catering not for Europe, but for Af- 
rica. The energy of Manchester never 
materially affected the business of 
Kano. As a matter of fact, Manches- 
ter has only touched the fringe of the 
Sudan with her wares. Kano is a 
point on which all the caravan routes 
converge. Not the least of the benefits 
which the capture of Kano by the Brit- 
ish should confer is a renewed lease of 
industrial activity. In these days when 


we hear much of the unwillingness of 
certain other African natives to do 
more work than is necessary to keep 
them in indolence for three parts of 
the year, it is a matter of no small mo- 
ment to learn that Nigeria possesses a 
thriving centre of industry which in 
no sense is the creation of the Euro- 
pean. Mr. Morel’s book is worth read- 
ing if only for the picture it leaves on 
the mind of the circumstances in which 
Kano attained supremacy. As Kano 
grew rich on cotton, so Mr. Morel ad- 
vocates the adoption of measures for 
the creation of a vast cotton industry 
in British Nigeria—London Saturday 
Review. 
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The word survey has two opposed 
meanings: (1) a general view, and 
, (2) a particular view. 
— — When Sir Walter Besant’s 
ghteenth |. oe 
Century* Survey of London” was 
projected, and for so long 
as he lived to work upon it, we sup- 
posed that its title would bear the sec- 
ond of these meanings. That would 
have been traditional. John Stow’s 
“Survey” was a particular view of 
London, street by street; and its suc- 
cessive enlargements and imitations by 
Howell, Strype, Maitland and the rest, 
were Surveys in the same rigid sense. 
We now know that Sir Walter Be- 
sant’s dream went further. A particu- 
lar view, or Perambulation as he called 
it, did not satisfy his ambition, and his 
work was to include a series of histori- 
cal volumes containing a general view, 
or History. He thus proposed two 
tasks, either of which might be deemed 
sufficient for half a life-time. It is 
true that during many years he had 
been qualifying himself for a great 
work on London, and that when at 
last he began it his hope and strength 
were unabated. It is not the less clear 
that the “Survey” of which we are 
now receiving fragments was a Sisy- 


* « London in‘the Eighteenth Century.” By Sir Walter Besant. 
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phean task that was bound to over- 
whelm and confuse his powers. 

A new traditional “Survey” of Lon- 
don would be an orderly and particular 
account of all its streets and houses. 
On its orderliness, particularity and 
completeness its value would rest. It 
was for such a work that students 
looked when Sir Walter Besant’s plan 
was announced. At that time, indeed, 
the emphasis was all on the perambu- 
lation; and we, among many, had a 
pleasing vision of the modern Stow, 
throned in the room in Soho Square, 
holding the threads of a vast and 
order-establishing registration of Lon- 
don. To-day it is quite unnecessary 
to blink the fact that we were never 
likely to receive such a work from Sir 
Walter Besant’s hands. The reasons 
for this are entirely honorable to the 
author of the scheme; they form, in- 
deed, a testimony to his insatiable love 
and zeal for London. The task was 
too big for his years; its details were 
too complexly alluring for his temper- 
ament. We have now had fragments 
of both sides of the “Survey;” of the 
Perambulation (in the “Fascination of 
London” series) and of the History 
(in the present volume). These show 
the texture of the whole, and we are 
frankly unable to regard them as parts 
of a work which, had it been com- 
pleted, would have marked an epoch 
in the study of London. 

The one work which would do that, 
and which is imperatively needed for 
the sake of the past and of the future, 
is a new and exhaustive Survey of 
London in John Stow’s sense. For 
such a work the time is more than 
ripe. Stow’s “Survey.” attained its full 
growth in Strype’s edition of 1756. 
Since then no new survey worthy of 
the name has been made, and it is well 
to understand that though the scheme 
begun by Sir Walter Besant has much 
interest, it did not promise any such 
result. 

This volume produced is simply a 
larger and more highly organized pro- 
duction of the type of the author’s 
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“London,” “Westminster,” “South 
London,” and “East London.” It has 
the excellences and defects of these 
books, both of which are due to that 
novelist attitude which Sir Walter 
Besant assumed to London’s life and 
history. This it was that made him 
look always for effective episodes, this 
it was that made him interesting to 
the general reader rather than helpful 
to the inquisitive student. The present 
work on eighteenth century London 
may, however, be safely recommended 
to each; it has enough in it for each; it 
is, in short, a wonderfully good bud- 
get of information, anecdote, descrip- 
tion and statistics. We go further, and 
say that no student can afford to be 
without it, though we have certain 
reservations to make. It is arranged 
under such heads as Historical Notes, 
The City and the Streets, Manners 
and Customs, Society and Amuse- 
ments, Crime and Police, etc. It is in 
the twenty-one chapters on Manners 
and Customs that we find the author at 
his best. 

In Sir Walter Besant London found 
a very engaging descriptive historian. 
He was not a philosophical historian. 
Nor was he, as we have said, so help- 
ful to studious readers as he might 
have been. He had a curious way, 
born of his novelist instincts, of cover- 
ing up his tracks. Drawing his facts 
from a multitude of sources, he some- 
times ladled them out in a you-may- 
take-it-from-me style which would 
have been perfectly right, indeed un- 
noticeable in an historical novelist, but 
which in any work professing to im- 
part historical truth in the language 
of history is rather out of place. 

In the chapter on Servants an ex- 
tract is thrown in to show how, even 
in the eighteenth century, the country 
girl coming up to London to enter ser- 
vice lost her rural simplicity, the “plain 
country Jane changing into a fine Lon- 
don madam.” Any studious reader 
would like to know the source of this 
pithy description, but it is not here 
that he will learn that it is Defoe’s. 
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Under “Coffee Houses and Clubs” an 
excellent passage is introduced as from 
the “‘Journey Through England’ of 
1714.” Why balk the reader by omit- 
ting the name of its author, John 
Macky, a man whose career has con- 
siderable interest and who numbered 
Swift among his readers? Who was 
the foreign traveler whose diary of 
1760 used in the chapter headed “Sun- 
dry Notes?’ In a chapter on “Holi- 
days” we have a paraphrase of an ac- 
count written by “a certain visitor to 
London in 1831.” There is quite 
enough in what follows to arouse the 
curiosity of a careful reader, but where 
is he to learn that the account thus 
imperfectly quoted—quite a document 
in its way—was written by one Thomas 
North, in Read’s Weekly of January 
9, 1731, and is quoted entire by Mal- 
colm? Yet a small-type foot-note to 
this effect could not only have given 
this information, but it would have 
lent vitality and authenticity to the 
paraphrase. References to the “Tat- 
ler” and “Connisseur” are seldom or 
never given with exactness. A list of 
amusements is taken from “a work 
published in 1786.” Elsewhere much 
use is made of a pamphlet which is 
described as “the first of many ‘Bitter 
Cries’ as to the violence and the rob- 
beries carried on in the City of Lon- 
don.” This “pamphlet” is evidently 
Defoe’s last written work, but no ink- 
ling of the fact is vouchsafed. ‘These 
are but a few instances, taken at ran- 
dom, of a needless reticence. A work 
of this kind has nothing to lose by 
generosity in the matter of foot-notes 
and references; but Sir Walter Besant 
seems to have dreaded them. It is a 
pity, because their absence deprives his 
books of much helpfulness, isolating 
them somewhat from their predeces- 
sors and successors. 

Of the present volume it may be 
said that it fairly represents that “Sur- 
vey” which Sir Walter Besant con- 
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ceived, and which he used to refer to 
as his “magnum opus.” It is a worthy 
literary monument to his deep knowl- 
edge and love of London.—London 
Academy and Literature. 
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The great compendium of modern 
history projected by the late Lord Ac- 


The ton, the scheme of which 
Cambridge 
odern 


was blocked out by him, its 
History, execution being left as his 
Vol. I* legacy to the university 
which, during the last few—too few— 
years of his life, enjoyed the privilege 
of claiming him as one of its recog- 
nized teachers, has at length been fair- 
ly launched. For a single reviewer to 
attempt to sit in judgment on a book 
which represents the collective learn- 
ing of a score or so of experts, each 
dealing with some period or some de- 
velopment upon which he has concen- 
trated his attention, would be pre- 
sumptuous. The most that can be done 
is to consider how the plan of it and 
the total result will strike the average 
fairly instructed citizen, and perhaps 
sample it here and there in slightly 
more detail. 

The preface, which is signed by the 
present editors—The Master of Peter- 
house, G. W. Prothero, and Stan- 
ley Leathes—may be taken as em- 
bodying Lord Acton’s views as to the 
scope of the work. Its aim, we are 
told, “is to record, in the way most 
useful to the greatest number of read- 
ers, the fulness of knowledge in the 
field of modern history which the nine- 
teenth century has bequeathed to its 
successor ;” and the editors go on with 
truth to point out the vast addition to 
the total mass of our information about 
earlier times which has been effected 
by the opening of archives—and, we 
may add, the more scholarly editing of 
them—which the last half-century has 
seen, Valuable, especially from the il- 
lustrative point of view, as is much (it 





* «The Cambridge Modern History.” Planned by the Late Lord Acton. Vol.1. ‘The 


Renaissance.” 
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may be the greater part) of what has 
been in this way gained, it is perhaps 
possible to overrate its absolute im- 
portance. Of its profound interest to 
the student no one can doubt. 

Of all “the abundance of origins, 
records, of monographs, and works of 
detail that have been published within 
the last fifty years,” how much has 
availed to reverse the belief held by our 
grandfathers touching any of the 
broad epoch-making facts of history? 
The editors seem to look forward to a 
time when it will be possible to obtain 
“ultimate history;’ we venture to 
think that that will be when it is possi- 
ble to obtain universal assent to every 
proposition in which the word “right” 
or the word “wrong” forms the predi- 
cate. “The student of history,” said 
Lord Acton, in that noble inaugural 
lecture which we should have liked to 
see reprinted in the forefront of this 
book, “is the politician with his face 
turned backwards ;” and he presently 
showed the bearing of this statement 
by a quotation from Burke: “The 
principles of true politics are those of 
morality enlarged.” Nay, we are not 
wholly without experience of a school 
of thought which holds that even the 
admitted righteousness of a course of 
action is no valid reason for following 
it. When men have finally settled 
whether reason or force, conscience or 
self-interest, virtue or virtu, is to be 
supreme, then, and not till then, shall 
we get the ultimate history, if the 
“competing historians” will allow it. 

Few readers, we imagine, will be in- 


clined to find fault with this history on’ 


the score of the epoch which has been 
taken as its starting point, or to demur 
greatly to Lord Acton’s dictum, in the 
lecture already quoted, that ‘modern 
history” is “that which begins four 
hundred years ago.” One may, per- 
haps, be a little sorry that so much 
prominence was given to the tiresome 
and rather question-begging term 
“Renaissance ;”’ but even the great 
champion of the unity of history was 
constrained to admit that “the revival 
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of learning in the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries marks one of the great 
epochs in the history of the mind of 
man ;” that “that age was an age when 
the spirit of man cast away trammels 
by which it had long been fettered.” 
It is best, perhaps, to leave it at that, 
and not to labor too much the contrast 
between the “modern” and the “mediz- 
val” attitudes towards affairs, lest we 
some day arouse the score of those 


Che questo tempo. chiameranno antico, 


of the “ultimate” historian, let us say. 
Above all, let it be clearly recognized 
that a good deal which in this connec- 
tion is true of the continent of Europe 
does not apply to England; where, for 
instance, “the frank recognition of na- 
tionality, and all that it involves,” 
which in his introductory note the late 
Bishop of London claims as a “great 
distinction” of the newer order of 
things, was in full force long before 
the earliest date ever assigned to the 
Renaissance. ; 

One rather obvious drawback to the 
plan of writing history by the co-opera- 
tion of specialists in particular subjects 
or periods is that the specialist in one 
period, owing, no doubt, to the neces- 
sity for mastering the enormous 
amount of material now at his dis- 
posal, has little time left for getting 
more than a very superficial acquaint- 
ance with other periods. The incon- 
venience of this shows itself when he 
begins to generalize and compare. 
Thus Mr. E. J. Payne, who writes the 
first two chapters, “The Age of Discov- 
ery” and “The New World,” and over- 
flows with information on those topics, 
observes, in discussing Montaigne’s 
“Essay on the Cannibals,” that the 
views there expressed “accorded with 
a feeling of revolt against the hollow 
pageantry, the rigid social and politi- 
cal forms, the grasping at an empty 
show of power and dignity, which 
marked medieval life.” One can hard- 
ly accept this as a “convincing” gen- 
eralization. Social and political rig- 
idity are not-what one first thinks of 
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in connection with, say, medieval Flor- 
ence. 

That differences of opinion, both as 
to facts and as to the manner of re- 
garding them, should be found among 
the contributors to a work on these 
lines, is equally unavoidable, though 
no doubt less injurious to its educa- 
tional value. If Mr. Armstrong, in his 
chapter on “Savonarola,”’ which is one 
of the luxuries in the volume—Mr. 
Armstrong is a writer who possesses 
the gift of making his readers feel as 
if what he is telling them was being 
really drawn out ot their own knowl- 
edge—if he says of the “Burning of 
the Vanities” that “it is impossible to 
tell whether objects of permanent 
value were destroyed,” evidently 
thinking himself that something of the 
sort probably was the case; while Dr. 
Barry appears to follow Capponi in 
believing that nothing was destroyed 
that was not all the better for destruc- 
tion—this may be due to a divergence 
of opinion as to the legitimate domain 
of art. Nor, perhaps, is there more 
than verbal incompatibility between 
Dr. Bury’s view that the crusading 
enthusiasm of Aeneas Sylvius was “a 
vain idea, inappropriate to the condi- 
tions of the age,” and that of Dr. Bar- 
ry (again) that “it denoted some far- 
off touch of greatness.”’ There is, how- 
ever, a somewhat more serious discrep- 
ancy between Dr. Barry and the Mas- 
ter of Peterhouse on the subject of the 
Beghards of the Low Countries; for 
while the latter tells us that they “had 
little to say against the doctrines of the 
Church of Rome,” the former holds 
that they and their like were “ecstatic, 
perhaps anti-nomian fraternities, con- 
demned by Pope John XXII., and ab- 
horred of all good Catholics.” These 
little irregularities of surface, after all, 
do but reflect the light at slightly vary- 
ing angles, a process which notoriously 
adds pleasure to the contemplation of 
many works both of nature and of art. 
There is, too, a certain satisfaction, 
when one has read all about a transac- 
tion in one chapter from the point of 


view of its writer, in coming across 
the same elsewhere more casually in- 
troduced, and pointing, perhaps, a dif- 
ferent moral. 

A more serious defect is the extreme 
inadequacy of the index. We are 
promised, no doubt, a full index to 
the whole work when it is completed; 
but surely, if there is to be any index 
at all to each separate volume, the least 
the reader has a right to expect is the 
inclusion of every proper name with a 
reference to every place where it oc- 
curs. Ina book like this, where “what 
in one volume or one chapter consti- 
tutes the main subject, in another may 
form a digression or furnish an illus- 
tration,” it is especially necessary for 
the student to have the means of track- 
ing a person through the various inci- 
dents in which he was concerned. 
Names form, after all, the effective 
catchwords for events. Bartolommeo 
d’Alviano, for example, is mentioned 
several times; only one of them ap- 
pears in the index. Mr. Leathes, by 
the way, has forgotten to notice one of 
his many opportune arrivals—that on 
the Garigliano, which virtually decided 
the defeat of his subsequent allies, the 
French. Cardinal Capistrano does not 
appear at all. No doubt if one went 
further through the alphabet many 
more omissions would be found. Has 
each writer made his own index? 

The making of the final index, if it 
is to give the book its full possible 
value, will be no light task. It will 
have not only to bring together names 
of men and places, but also by judic- 
ious grouping of subjects to enable the 
student to profit by the opportunity 
which the manner of its construction 
affords for comparing different as- 
pects of the same topic. Thus, to take 
the first instance that occurs, Dr. Bury, 
writing on “The Ottoman Conquest,” 
notes among the obstacles to a new 
crusade the fact that “with the growth 
of ‘humanism’ the old kind of religious 
enthusiasm had passed away.” This 
clearly must be considered by any one 
who is studying the effect of human- 
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ism on Christendom, in conjunction 
with a sentence separated from it by 
nearly the whole length of the volume: 

The inveterate quarrel between men 
of letters and philosophers who seek wis- 
dom by process of dialectics must not be 
overlooked, when we read the judgments of 
the later humanists on a scholasticism that 
they despised without always understanding 
it. 

It will need an indexer a good deal 
above the ordinary professional level 
to ensure that such passages as these 
and a score of others are brought into 
due conjunction. We hope, too, that 
the general index will be allowed a 
volume to itself. Nothing is more tire- 
some in a small way than to have to 
handle two large volumes whenever 
one wants to find a referenec—and the 
last volume is apt to be the fattest of 
the family. It would be a luxury, also, 
if between the same covers a few Beil- 
agen could be included, such as maps, 
genealogical and chronological tables, 
and such like. “In for a penny, in for a 
pound,” is a good proverb. 

Italy, for reasons pointed out in the 
preface and not obscure to any stu- 
dent of the time, occupies a prominent 
place in the volume. Besides Mr. Arm- 
strong’s chapter already mentioned, 
special attention may be called to Mr. 
Burd’s masterly account of Machia- 
velli and his teaching. Dr. Garnett on 
“Rome and the Temporal Power” is 
very readable, though less profound. 
When he says that Savonarola, in en- 
couraging the expedition of Charles 
VIII., “might plead the precedent of 
Dante for the ruinous error of inviting 
a deliverer from beyond the Alps,” he 
seems to misunderstand Dante’s politi- 
cal views. If Savonarola wanted to 
pray the “De Monarchia” in aid, he 
should have called in Maximilian; 
funny as the notion seems to us now, 
it would certainly have had Dante’s 
ghost’s approval. 

It is a little surprising to find that 
Prof. Tout supposes’ Maximilian to 
have been really buried at Innsbruck. 
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The first thing that every visitor to 
that town has to learn is that its chief 
ornament, the most gorgeous of all 
sepulchral monuments, is a cenotaph, 
and that the Emperor in truth lies at 
the obscure Wiener Neustadt. 

The only serious regret, apart from 
our complaint as to indexing, we have 
to express in regard to this great work 
is that what we can only call a pedan- 
tic accuracy should have been allowed 
to govern the spelling of proper names. 
It is bad enough to find the “Great 
Captain” whom all subsequent ages 
have admired as Consalvo turned back 
into Gonzalo; but when it comes to 
Columbus masquerading—we can call 
in nothing else—as Colombo, we ask, 
“What next?”’—London Atheneum. 

5 

Hardly more than ten months ago 

Bret Harte died; we could well have 

waited ten years for a 
The Life of “Life” of him. It is always 
Bret Harte* a matter’ of regret to us that 

a distinguished man’s death 
nowadays should be the signal for the 
publications of an often undistin- 
guished “Life.” It is as though our 
generation could not be trusted to keep 
in memory work which has stimulated 
and delighted it; as though we must 
needs be reminded that the place of 
the dead can never be filled up. In 
reading Mr. Pemberton’s book we have 
been conscious all along of a sense of 
something like intrusion—a feeling 
that we have been told things which 
we had no right and no desire to know. 
Not that Mr. Pemberton has been in- 
discreet; we have noticed nothing 
which could offend any reasonable per- 
son. At the same time, with the recollec- 
tion of last May quite fresh in our 
minds, this weighty volume strikes 
us as born out of due time. When 
Bret Harte died, the country which he 
loved was blue with the wild hya- 
cinths; before they have blossomed 
again we are let into certain intimacies 
of his private life. This, we feel most 





* “The Life of Bret Harte.”” By T. Edgar Pemberton. 
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strongly, is not as it should be. We 
could have been content to wait not 
only for ten years, indeed, but for a 
score. 

Yet having said so much, we must 
admit that Mr. Pemberton’s biography 
has considerable interest; it is uncrit- 
ical of Bret Harte’s work, diffuse, and 
rather formless, yet its obvious sym- 
pathy and sincerity make it pleasant 
reading. Bret Harte’s earlier years are 
treated much more fully than his later ; 
in those earlier years he received his 
most lasting impressions, and accumu- 
lated the material to which he returned 
again and again for his best work. 
Like a good many other writers, he 
was happy in a boyhood of some phys- 
ical weakness—a weakness not serious 
enough to imply active discomfort, but 
sufficient to prevent reasonable parents 
from forcing his mental development. 
He was allowed to read what and 
where he chose. “I had access,” he 
said, “to any number of books, and, 


owing to my supposed frail health, my 
ears were never boxed with the Latin 


Grammar. Besides, in addition to 
Smollett, Fielding, Goldsmith, Cer- 
vantes and the rest of them, the irre- 
sistible Dickens was beginning to make 
a good show on my father’s book- 
shelves.” Bret Harte’s allegiance to 
Dickens never failed; he was a true 
disciple, but never an imitator. In cer- 
tain minor points there was so strong 
a resemblance between the outlook and 
temperament of the two writers that 
this seems rather remarkable. More 
remarkable still is the fact that Bret 
Harte, essentially and always an ar- 
tist, was never hurt or revolted by 
Dickens’s sentiment and pathos. He 
himself was absolutely incapable of 
many of Dickens’s sins against art and 
nature, just as he was incapable of 
Dickens’s extraordinary breadth of 
greatness, yet be accepted both with 
loyalty. Dickens, too, appreciated the 
younger man, and at the time of his 
death there was a letter on the way 
to Bret Harte in which Dickens had 
asked him to contribute to “All the 
Year Round.” 
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Bret Harte was never a facile writer, 
and he always took infinite pains. Of 
modern story-writers he and Steven- 
son were probably the most consistent- 
ly artistic; each loved the deliberate 
and rounded phrase, each strove after 
that perfection which comes of labor 
as much as of intuition. To read Bret 
Harte is to be assured of the real ar- 
tist’s touch and temperament. 

Mr. Pemberton devotes some space 
to defending Bret Harte from a charge 
which certain foolish people seem to 
have made, namely, that he evolved his 
characters, and gave to them virtues 
incompatible with the vices which he 
as frankly assigned to them. This 
kind of criticism, if it may be called 
criticism, calls for no reply ; it is merely 
silly and futile. Mr. Pemberton is also 
inclined to be angry with those who 
thought they detected in Bret Harte’s 
later work a certain failure of spon- 
taneity and freshness. Excellent as 
Bret Harte’s work was right up to the 
end, we think that it did begin to lack 
its old verve, its old joyful glamour. 
This was inevitable; no man can draw 
so continually upon the past, as did 
Bret Harte, without our being aware 
of an atmosphere reminiscent and 
slightly remote. Though Bret Harte 
wrote a few admirable stories not con- 
cerned with the people and places of 
his youth, it was to those people and 
places that he returned for his truest 
inspiration. 

Mr. Pemberton prints a number of 
jetters of Bret Harte’s which help us 
to an appreciation of his kindly and 
generous personality. They seem, how- 
ever, to be under our eyes too soon; 
personally we read certain of them 
with some reluctance. Mr. Pember- 
ton’s estimate of Bret Harte’s work 
leans, not unnaturally, to the side of 
excessive eulogy. For ourselves we 
should not yet attempt to place it, and 
predictions of immortality never vet 
served to do much for a writer’s mem- 
ory. But, as we have said, Mr. Pem- 
berton is not critical, and sometimes 
he seems to write in the dark.—Lon- 
don Academy and Literature. 
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Dora Greenwell McChesney, author 
of “Cornet Strong of Ireton’s Horse,” 
was born in Chicago, her 
—_— father, the late Prof. Joseph 
McChesney Henry McChesney, having 
been connected with the 
Chicago University. Most of her 
American life was spent in or near 
Brooklyn and New York, with the ex- 
ception of two years (lived chiefly in 
the saddle) on the Pacific coast. 

Going abroad for her health, she has 
passed much of her life in England 
and Italy. A few stray impressions 
from those years among the ruins and 
the Old Gods are gathered up in a 
slender volume, “Beatrix Infelixa, a 
Summer Tragedy in Rome.” 

All her historical romances—‘‘Kath- 
leen Clare, Her Book,” “Miriam Crom- 
well, Royalist,” and “Rupert by the 
Grace of God,” are located in the pe- 
tiod of the Civil War. Of these Miss 
McChesney says: “I believe my 
thoughts were first turned to that time 
by seeing Sir Henry Irving’s masterly 
interpretation of the character of 
Charles I, but in my later study I found 
heroes more dominant than the star- 
less King. I have attempted to portray 
two of the leaders of England’s lost 
cause—the Earl of Strafford and 
Prince Rupert—leaders little under- 
stood in their own England. Hence it 
comes that in those three books the war 
is regarded mainly from the Royalist 
standpoint. In ‘Cornet Strong of Ire- 
ton’s Horse’ I have on the contrary 
essayed a rendering of that Puritan 
life to which I am linked by inheritance 
and tradition ; in this way I have been 
strongly influenced by the help and 
suggestion of my mother, to whom the 
book is dedicated. Although ‘Cornet 
Strong’ is chiefly a story of the English 
war, an ‘Episode of the Ironsides,’ it 
opens in a New England village and 


the central characters have been tem- 
pered by New England life. I hope 
to carry on the sequence of my ro- 
mances by a study of Early Colonial 
Life in America.” 


* *« * 


It appears that Graham Hope, the 
author of that romance of Peter the 
Great’s German Prime Min- 
Graham ister, “The Triumph of 
Hope Count Ostermann,” is the 
+ pen name of Miss Jessie 
Hope. Miss Hope is of Scotch descent 
and the sister of Adrian Hope, well 
known for his philanthropic work in 
London. She is living at Oxford. 
“Count Ostermann” introduces her to 
the American public, though she be- 
came favorably known in England 
earlier through her novel “The Car- 
dinal and His Conscience,” which 
reached a third edition shortly after 
publication there. She has edited a 
volume of selections from Browning, 
and is also a devoted student of French 
history, especially that part of it re- 
lating to the Guises. 


* * * 


Kenyon West is the pen name of 
Frances Louise Howland, of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. She was born in 
Kenyon Lockport, N. Y., educated 
West at Toronto, Canada, and at- 
tended lectures at Toronto 
University. On December 17th, 1880, 
she was married in Rochester, N. Y., 
to Mr. Henry S. Howland, of Toronto. 
From 1889 to 1895 she lived in Ro- 
chester. The pen name, Kenyon West, 
was first assumed in 1891. 

Mrs. Howland is well and favorably 
known as an author, critic and journal- 
ist. She was at one time the New 
York correspondent of the Toronto 
Globe, and afterward became musical 
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and dramatic correspondent of the 
Montreal Star, Syracuse Herald, San 
Francisco Call and other leading pa- 
pers. 

Her published works include “On- 
ward,” “Broken Bonds,” “Translations 
“from Schiller,” “Schiller Calendar,” 
“The Laureates of England,” with 
sketch of the origin and_ signifi- 
cance of the laureateship (reprinted 
from Century Magazine, 1895), be- 
sides many musical and dramatic 
critiques in the leading newspapers. 

Her latest book of fiction is an his- 
torical romance, entitled ‘“Cliveden,” 
just published. 

ok * * 

Sewell Ford, whose stories of horses 
has just been published under the title 
“Horses Nine,” has spent 
sixteen years of his thirty- 
five years in active news- 
paper work, as reporter and 
editor, in Boston, Baltimore and New 
York. For some time he has been a 
member of the editorial staff of the 
American Press Association. During 
the past four or five years he has writ- 
ten much short fiction for the maga- 
zines. 

Mr. Ford was born in South Levant, 
Maine, but he has lived little in the 
Pine Tree State. His early school days 
were spent in Cheboygan, Mich., an 
inconspicuous lumber town on the 
Straits of Mackinac. They ended when 
he finished a four years’ Latin course 
at the high school in Haverhill, Mass. 


* *« * 


M. Imlay Taylor, author of “The 
Rebellion of the Princess,” is a woman, 
a Washington girl with a 
long pedigree. On the one 
side of the house she de- 
scends from the Imlays, 
Scotch Irish settlers, who came very 
early to New Jersey and established 
Imlaytown. Her great-grandfather 
was a founder of the New York Cham- 
ber of Commerce, and a member of the 
Committee of Safety and Commission 
of Loans for the State of Connecticut 


Sewell Ford 


M. Imlay 
Taylor 
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under Washington. Her great-grand 
uncle was Elias Hicks, the Irish 
preacher and the instigator of the 
Quaker schism which developed the 
Hicksites and Orthodox sects. 


M. IMLAY TAYLOR 


Miss Imlay’s school days were 
passed in Washington under private 
tutors and her literary attempts date 
from childhood. Her first novel was 
“On the Red Staircase,” and since that 
she has published five or six others. 
She takes Russia for her backgrounds 
and spent five years in studying Rus- 
sian history, characters and conditions. 


* * * 


William Farquhar Payson is a young 
author who has already written three 
or four novels, notably 
“John Vytal,” but none of 
them, strange to say, show- 
ed signs of the remarkable 
power, knowledge of life, humor and 
deep feeling which distinguish his 
novel, “The Triumph of Life,” just 
published. It is a story of modern 
American life, its scenes laid for the 
most part in the neighborhood of Mad- 
ison and Washington Squares, New 
York City. The central character, a 
literary Jekyll and Hyde, is drawn with 
searching analysis, and the two women 
Celeste and Marion Lee, his good and 
evil geniuses, are wonderfully alive; 
the character of Celeste especially is 
portrayed with candid realism. Mr. 
Payson’s home is at Bristol, R. L, 
where some of the scenes of his new 
novel are laid. 


William 
Farquhar 
Payson 
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Charles Townsend, author of “The 
Mahoney Million,” was born near 
Troy, N. Y. He has a 
Charles varied career, having been 
Townsend qa reporter, editor, actor 
and traveler. He has 
written many short stories for maza- 
zines, etc., but “The Mahoney Million” 
is his first long novel. He has also 
written a large number of plays. He 
is quite a student of human nature, and 
looks at nearly everything from a hu- 
morous standpoint. In one of his let- 
ters to his publishers he states: “I 
have surveyed mankind from Duluth 
to Colon, from the Golden Gate to As- 
souan, without losing faith in human- 
ity.” 
*x* x * 


The following facts about William 
Edward Norris, author of “Lord Leon- 
ard the Luckless,” the Eng- 
lish Peer, who made a Mo- 
loch of the truth, may be 
found interesting. His 
father was the late Sir William Nor- 
ris, once Chief Justice of Ceylon. Mr. 
Norris seems to have a liking for out- 
of-the-way places, for, though when at 
home he lives at Underbank, Torquay, 
England, he was last reported as 
“somewhere between Tasmania and 
Japan.” He was educated at Eton, 
and, like Charles Reade, Anthony 
Hope and other well-known novelists, 
started in to study the law. He be- 
came a Barrister of the Inner Temple 
in 1874, but never practiced. His other 
novels are “Matrimony” and “No New 
Thing.” Mr. Norris is especially de- 
voted to golf. 


William 
Edward 
Norris 


*x* * * 


William Wallace Cook, whose new 
novel, “His Friend the Enemy,” has 
recently been published, is 

William a Western man, and for six- 
Wallace Cook teen years has been actively 
at work writing for the 

press. Much of Mr. Cook’s life has 
been passed in Chicago, but at present 
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he spends nearly his whole time at “Or- 
chard Place,” his country home in 
Michigan, his native State. 

Early in his literary career Mr. 
Cook was a frequent contributor to 
Puck, Truth and other periodicals, his 
first long story being “Mr. Fitt, As- 
trologer,” published serially in the De- 
troit Free Press in 1891. Of late years 
he has confined himself almost entirely 
to serial work, writing for the F. A. 
Munsey Company, the McClure Syndi- 
cate and others. 

A two years’ residence in Dakota, 
in territorial days, furnished Mr. Cook 
with material for “His Friend the 
Enemy,” which, he states, is a study of 
conditions as they actually existed in 
the Northwest at the time of which he 
writes. 


*x* * * 


Vance Thompson, author of “Spin- 
ners of Life,” was born in 1863, and 
graduated from Princeton 
College at the age of twen- 
ty, going immediately after- 
ward to Jena, where he won 
a degree. His first work was in verse, 
including several libretti, for which his 
friend, the late Ethelbert Nevin, com- 
posed’ the music. He made his debut 
as a special writer in the columns of 
the Mail and Express, afterward serv- 
ing on the staffs of other New York 
papers. With Mr. Huneker he started 
the Ishmaelitish “Mlle. New York,” 
now deceased, but not forgotten; and 
in Chicago he is still remembered as 
one of the founders of the Whitechapel 
Club, of which Mr. Dooley was a 
member. 

At the opening of the Paris Expo- 
sition Mr. Thompson went to Paris. 
About this time he published his 
“French Portraits,” a critical biog- 
raphy of the newer writers of France. 
The late Henri de Blowitz selected him 
to publish his memoirs. He lives in a 


Vance 
Thompson 
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queer house in the Hameau Boileau, 
near the Bois, in Paris. ‘This house 
is over three hundred years old, and 
once was owned and occupied by 
Boileau, the poet. 


*K *K * 


Arthur Colton, author of “Tioba, 
and Other Tales,” just published, is 
still a young man, having 
been born at Washington, 
Conn., in 1868. He was 


Arthur 
Colton 


educated at The Gunnery, 
in his native town, 1882-6, and later at 
Yale, where he graduated in 1890, and 
was an active contributor to the col- 
lege magazines and an editor of the 


Lit. 


He held the Foote Scholarship, 






















ARTHUR COLTON 
(From a Photograph by C. L. Lewis) 


1890-93, took the degree of Ph. D. at 
Yale in 1893, and was an instructor 
there in English literature till 1895. 
Since then he has published three 
books—“‘Bennie Ben Gree,” “The De- 
lectable Mountains” and “The Debat- 
able Land”—and a number of stories 
in our best magazines. He at present 
is devoting himself to writing. 
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George Cram Cook, author of the 
new novel “Roderick Taliaferro,” was 

born in Iowa in 1873. He 
George Cram Studied at Heidelberg and 
Cook University of Geneva, Switz- 

land, living. abroada year and 
a half in 1894-5. Mr. Cook enlisted in 
1898 for Spanish war, and served as 
private and corporal, but the regiment 
did not go to Cuba. He wrote “Com- 
pany B of Davenport,” a history of 
that military company. In 1897, with 
Charles Eugene Banks, the Chicago 
writer and poet, he wrote a play, 
“Hampton Roads.” ‘This was rewrit- 
ten by the author as the novel “In 
Hampton Roads,” its background be- 
ing the battle between the Merrimac 
and the Monitor. Mr. Cook is a mem- 
ber of the Chicago Press Club, and 
went to Stanford University in 1902, 
to teach, and he is there now. 


* 





* 
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Mary Holland Kinkaid, whose novel, 
“Walda,” has just been published, was 
born and reared in Wilkes- 


Mary barre, Pennsylvania. She 
Holland - ‘ 
Kinkaid was graduated from a Phil- 


adelphia school, and shortly 
afterward removed to Colorado. In 
1886 Mrs. Kinkaid entered the field of 
journalism, and underwent the train- 
ing by which the American press has 
developed so many capital novelists. 
Later she became interested in the po- 
litical development of women in the 
West, and held an important position 
for a year and a half as assistant State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 
in Colorado. But she found the life 
of the office holder not so amusing as 
it was pictured, and accordingly re- 
signed. She then resumed literary 
work with an enthusiasm enriched by 
varied and exciting experiences of 
Western life. In “Walda” she has 


dealt with the life of a Western co- 
operative religious community. 
Kinkaid resides in Milwaukee. 


Mrs 




















Biographical Sketch of Richard Bagot 


Mr. Richard Bagot has that rare 
distinction of being a novelist who 
stands apart. Without the ordinary 


process of boom, or efforts of strenuous* 


advertising, his books have compelled 
the attention of a wide circle of earnest 
readers and thinkers and have won for 
themselves a place in the ranks of per- 
manent fiction. Not books that come 
in a day and pass away in a night are 
these mighty pictures of the pen, but 
books that will endure, that by virtue 
of their subject matter and literary 
quality will endure along with the 
scarcer monuments of great minds and 
noble heart. We do not claim genius 
for Mr. Bagot, but we do claim for 
him an extraordinary knowledge of 
human nature and a powerful gift for 
portraying it. 

Mr. Bagot is English. He spends 
his time between Rome and London. 
He observes, he writes. The strangest 
fact is that Mr. Bagot is a Roman 
Catholic. From his works one would 
judge him anything else. To read his 
books is to read exposures of the pet- 
tiness and avarice existent within the 
Church; it is to read of the weaknesses 
and crimes of popes and cardinals who 
are supposed to be possessed of infai- 
libility ; it is to read of underhand, il- 
legal methods of proselytizing. And 


In the dinner party scene in Mr. Cyrus 
Townsend Brady’s ‘‘The Southerners”’ every 
speech made by the company in the discus- 
sion of the question of secession is a quota- 
tion from a public utterance of some prom- 
inent Southerner of that time. The author 
did not invent any one of them, he simply 
threw these extracts into conversational 
form; there can be, therefore, no question 
of the fairness of the presentation of the 
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yet Mr. Bagot believes that the Ro- 
man Catholic Church is the one true 
church. But he has the broad mind- 
edness and wide vision that sees faults 
as well as virtues, and like a brave, 
forceful man, he wields his pen in or- 
der to use his might in opposition to 
the wrong. It is a task worthy a man. 
And when combined with so great, so 
large-souled a purpose, we find char- 
acter portrayals that stand all the tests 
of reality and descriptive passages 
that might have been the offspring of 
of a poet’s brain. When we find a 
force, a versatility, a virility that can 
be compared only to those of an Eliot, 
or a Tolstoy, that surpass those of a 
Zola and measure a degree toward 
that mightiest of mighty, Dante him- 
self, we cannot but choose to read and 
admire and extol. 

Italian and French translation have 
been made of Mr. Bagot’s works. One 
Italian paper has been so compliment- 
ary as to name Mr. Bagot as one of 
the few Anglo-Saxon novelists who 
possess a profound knowledge of Ro- 
man life and society, wherefore we 
can infer that not only in his own 
land, but in lands distant, Mr. Bagot 
has attained fame and commanded 
honor. 


Southern view since it is their own presen- 
tation. 


A woman went into a well-known Phila- 
delphia book store the other day and asked 
for ‘‘ Mark Twain’s Oration on Julius Czesar.”’ 
The clerk endeavored to convince her that 
Mark Twain never wrote or delivered the 
oration in question, but she was sure she 
was right, departing, quite unconvinced, 
with the remark that she could probablr 
find it somewhere else. 
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AUTHORS’ 


I. MAXWELL. SOMERVILLE, PHILADELPHIA, 
1829. . ; 
Engraved Gems—Siam on the Meinam, 


from the Gulf to Ayuthia—Sands of Sahara, 


2. HALLIE ErMINIE Rives, Kentucky, 1876. 
Smoking Flax—A Furnace of Earth— 
Hearts Courageous. 


3. Ewatp C. von Kietst, Prussia, 1777. 
Der Frihling. 


4. Joun J. Aupuson, Louisiana, 1780. 


The Birds of America—The Quadrupeds 


of North America. 


5. Hermon C. Bumpus, MAIne, 1862. 
A Laboratory Course in Invertebrate Zool- 


ogy. 


6. CHARLES J. MAYNARD, MASSACHUSETTS, 
1845. 
Birds of Eastern North America—Eggs 
of North American Birds—Manual of North 
American Butterflies. 


7. Emity GERARD, SCOTLAND, 1849. 
Reata—The Land Beyond the Forest—A 
Secret Mission. 


8. Frank G. CARPENTER, OHIO, 1855. 

North America—Through Asia With the 
Children—South America: Social, Industrial 
and Political. 


9. Witt1AM Kirkus, ENGLAND, 1830. 

Christianity, Theoretical and Practical— 
Frederick Rivers: Independent Parson—- 
Only to Be Married. 


10. Jacques Turcot, FRANCE, 1727. : 
Reflexions sur la Formation et la Dis- 
tribution des Richesses. 


11. JoHANN F. BLuMENBACH, GoTHA, 1752. 
Handbuch der Naturgeschichte—Collectio 
Craniorum Diversarum Gentium. 


12. GeorcE E. Woopperry, MASSACHUSETTS, 
1855. 
History of Wood Engraving—Heart of 
Man—Makers of Literature. 


13. WimtAM G. L. Taytor, NEw York, 
1850. ; 
Exercises in Economics, 


14. ALEXANDER WILDER, New York, 1823. 
Secret of Immortality Revealed—Ancient 
Symbol Worship—Life Eternal. 


15. Henry P. Tatzor, 
1864. 

Introductory Course of 

Chemical Analysis. 


MASSACHUSETTS, 


Quantitative 
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16. Moses A. Starr, NEw York, 1854. 
Familiar Forms of Nervous Disease— 
Brain Surgery—Atlas of Nerve Cells. 


17. JoHN BENNET?Y, OuIo, 1865. 
— Skylark—The Story of Barnaby 
ee. 


18. JoHN Witson (CHRISTOPHER NorTH), 
ScoTLAND, 1785. 
Lights and Shadows of Scottish Life— 
Isle of Palms—City of the Plague. 


19. JOHANN G. Ficute, GERMANY, 1762. 

The Critique of All Revelation—Funda- 
mental Principles of the Whole Theory of 
Science. 


20. EMILE ERCKMANN, FRANCE, 1822. 
Le Fou Yegof—L’Ami Fritz—Waterloo. 


21. JamMEs S. KNow tes, Cork, 1784. 
Virginius—The Love Chase—Caius Grac- 
chus. 


22. ArtTHUR CoLton, ConNEcTiICUT, 1868. 
Bennie Ben Cree—The Romance of the 
Institute. 


23. Martin J. SPALDING, Kentucky, 1810. 

Evidences of Catholicity—History of the 
Protestant Reformation in Germany and 
Switzerland. 


24. Lapy Frorence Drxir, Lonpon, 1857. 

Across Patagonia—A Defence of Zulu- 
land and Its King—In the Land of Misfor- 
tune. 


25. DantEL K. FLicKINcER, OuI0, 1824. 
Off-Hand Sketches in Africa—Ethiopia— 
The Church’s Marching Orders. 


26. EpMonp Goncourt, FRANCE, 1822. 
. Les Hommes de Lettres—Cherie—La Fille 
lisa. 


27. Jutta W. Howe, New York, 18109. 
Passion Flowers—Words for the Hour— 
Later Lyrics. 


28. THomas Moore, DuBLIN, 1779. 
Odes and Epistles—Lalla Rookh—The 
Epicurean. 


29. Str Rosert ANDERSON, DusLin, 1841. 
The Coming Prince—The Silence of God 
—The Bible and Modern Criticism. 


30. HERMANN ApLER, HANovER, 1839. 

Jewish Reply to Colenso—Sabbath Read- 
ings—Volume of Sermons on the Whole 
Testament. 


31. JAMES J. Rocue, IRELAND, 1847. 7 
Songs and Satires—The Story of the Fili- 
busters—By-Ways of War. 
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BOOK CHATS BETWEEN READERS 


What is plagiarism? This is a ques- 
tion by no means too often asked. Ac- 
cusations of plagiarism are so fre- 
quently made, made thoughtlessly and 
impulsively, and with equal thought- 
lessness and impulsiveness accepted 
that few pause to consider with regard 
to the truth or falsity of the matter. 
To cite the instance which brings that 
question before us at this particular 
time, we have the recent charge made 
against Mrs. Humphrey Ward. When 
the rumor spread abroad that Mrs. 
Ward had indulged in imitation and 
the filching of ideas there were three 
classes to meet it. The first of these 
comprised the lady’s ardent admirers, 
who refuted the charge with the ut- 
most vehemence; the second were her 
enemies, whose jealousy had long 
made them seek for an opportunity to 
find fault with her and to depreciate 
her achievements, while the third and 
perhaps the largest class consisted of 
those countless indifferent beings who 
smiled at the mention of plagiarism in 
connection with “Lady Rose’s Daugh- 
ter,’ but had not the courage with 
which to rise up against it. Almost 
without doubt the admirers were, in 
this case at least, the nearest correct in 
their judgment, though it can best be 
proved by seriously considering and 
answering the question, what is plag- 
iarism? Webster says, and Webster is 
of course an undisputable authority, 
that plagiarism is a stealing from the 
writings of another. Now what por- 
tions of “Lady Rose’s Daughter” have 
been stolen? None practically. Mrs. 
Ward has no more purloined than has 
every historical novelist from the be- 
ginning of historical tales. Just as 
we have Cromwell appearing as an 
important character in “The Lord Pro- 
tector,” “Penruddock,” and a dozen 
other tales, just as we have all the 
Revolutionary and Civil War generals 


and statesmen entering as conspicuous 
figures into the numerous Colonial 
and Civil War stories that have re- 
cently flooded the market, just as we 
have even in greater similarity political 
novels with heroes drawn direct after 
some particular demagogue, or largely 
derived from political annals, so in 
“Lady Rose’s Daughter” we have a 
heroine patterned after a_ historical 
character thus introduced into fiction. 
Suppose Mrs. Ward did get her idea 
of Julie le Breton from the letters of 
Julie de Lespinasse, suppose she did 
incorporate some of the events in the 
life of the one into her story of the 
other, are these things plagiaristic? 
Does it follow that she deserves less 
credit for her wonderful portrayal 
simply because somewhere in the wide 
world of the past there existed a sim- 
ilar woman? We do not know that 
Mrs. Ward ever read the letters of 
Mille. de Lespinasse. It looks as if she 
had, but that fact cannot bring stigma 
upon her novelistic art. Everything in 
the world is a repetition of something 
previous. There is nothing new under 
the sun. Originality after all is but 
variety in application or combination 
or both. All our writers have taken 
their idea from others or had them 
suggested by others. The only dif- 
ference is that we cannot always trace 
things so easily and directly to their 
source. We have only to go to Shake- 
speare to find the greatest of all ex- 
amples of the remodeling of old ma- 
terials. But as is always conceeded, 
the imitation of the employing of ex- 
istent ideas is perfectly justifiable if 
improvement is involved. And who 
can deny that Mrs. Ward has con- 
ferred upon us a great favor in thus 
bringing to our attention so wonderful 
and complex a character as Mlle. de 
Lespinasse in the guise of a heroine 
of romance. Since the publication of 
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“Lady Rose’s Daughter,” “The Let- 
ters of Mlle. Julie de Lespinasse” have 
been issued in English translation. 
What proportion of readers, think you, 
have the two books enjoyed? While 
Mrs. Ward’s novel has created a per- 
fect furore and an almost unprece- 
dented demand, “The Letters” have 
lain idle upon the book stalls, their 
sales to be numbered in dozens. Is not 
this statement alone enough to jus- 
tify Mrs. Ward and exonorate her 
from these petty charges? To read 
Mlle.’s Letters means almost a task. 
To read “Lady Rose’s Daughter” is 
an infinite pleasure. Yet we get much 


GEORGE ELIOT 


Beat CF Fae 


Some people will always be puzzled 
as to why George Eliot became a nov- 
elist only when nearly forty years old. 
For others the real mystery lies in the 
fact that she became a _ novelist 
at all. She had applied her acutely 
critical intelligence during her best 
years to the supreme questions of life, 
and to the evasive verbiage which for 
the most part constituted the answers 
to those questions. Then she gave up 
philosophy and sought in the concrete 
studies of men and women those un- 
conscious interpretations of life which 
are often so much more luminous than 
any other formal analysis. ‘The ques- 
tion was no longer: What is the mean- 
ing of life? but rather: What does 
life mean for the individual? Neither 
optimist or pessimist in the ordinary 
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the same lesson from each. Which, 
then, would we more. naturally choose 
for perusal? The world wants amuse- 
ment ever. If a moral comes to it 
sugar coated, the world will accept 
it placidly. Like medicine, the bitter- 
ness should work its own good, 
without forcing itself upon the pa- 
tient’s attention. The sugar does that. 
For which reason homeopathy has so 
many adherents; for which reason fic- 
tion delights so many insatiable palates. 
Which then is more widely productive 
of good, fact presented as fact or fact 
presented under the gloss of entertain- 
ing romance? 


and ‘‘THE 


FLOSS” 


sense, she was wholly ignorant of the 
later-day attractiveness of an exploited 
hedonism. In fact she united a tem- 
perament of almost Aurelian melan- 
choly to the whimsical humor of one 
versed in the practical homely wisdom 
of the people. As though one were 
to say: “Even if we are surrounded 
by eternal mystery it is none the less 
necessary to gather turnips.” This, 
too, with no touch of scorn, for to the 
great author the fact that one is certain 
of nothing did not suggest that one 
should despise everything. But it was 
not in the nature of things that George 
Eliot at the age of thirty-eight should 
approach the rural districts of England 
in the same spirit as Charles Dickens 
approached them at the age of twenty- 
one. She had not wholly abandoned, 





George Eliot and “The Mill on the Floss” 


indeed, that speculative habit of 
thought which had made her primari- 
ly an essayist rather than a novelist. 
Besides, as a modern critic has ex- 
pressed it: “Par la nuance de ses sen- 
timents, l’artiste se rattache toujours 
a4 une métaphysique, meme lorsqu’il 
ignore.” The same critic has ob- 
served of Tourgenev: “Il est pessi- 
miste et il est tendre,”’ with the added 
statement that “l’analogue se trouve en 
Angleterre dans les romans de George 
Eliot.” 

At first glance it appears almost im- 
possible to justify this analogy. In 
“Adam Bede” on the one hand, and in 
“Romola” on the other, we are shown 
how life plays with its puppets and 
‘breaks them and mends them again. 
But in neither of these books do we 
penetrate for one instant into the at- 
mosphere of remorseless doom which 
gathers about “Fumée” or “Dimetri 
Roudine.” In neither of these English 
novels—the one intimate, domestic, 
and yet lit up with an alien tragedy, 
the other historic, flaming with Italian 
splendor, and yet subordinate to the 
inner tragedy of the home—is the de- 
tachment of the great Russian artist 
even suggested. The rewards and pun- 
ishments are too sure, the moral pur- 
pose too evident. On the other hand, 
if Tourgenev can impart the secret of 
an inalienable regret, he has never 
quite disclosed—it is contrary to his 
nature so to disclose—the grim, terri- 
ble tension of a human heart, the ten- 
sion of Hetty when she cried out: 
“Dinah, do you think God will take 
away that crying and the place in the 
wood, now I’ve told everything ?” And 
yet George Eliot did possess, like Ivan 
Tourgenev, the subtle combination of 
pessimism and tenderness, and no- 
where else is it so marked as in the 
book which of all others is the most 
intimately close to her own life. 

Can one ever forget the Floss peace- 
fully flowing towards the mysterious 
sea? Can one ever forget the recalled 
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charm of youth with its own implaca- 
ble mystery in front of it? How alien 
and far off compared with these vivid 
flashes of recollection, are the tortures 
of Savonarola and the graceful, indo- 
lent perfidy of Tito! Age paid its 
terrible debt of hatred upon the lonely 
bank of the Arno, and beside the Floss 
the whole inarticulate tragedy of child- 
hood unfolds itself. The beauty and 
the storm of Florence vibrate through 
the pages of “Romola,” but in the 
homely English town of St. Ogg one 
sees the pictures of memory. The pic- 
tures of memory are always nearest to 
the soul of the artist, far nearer than 
the photographs of the present. It is 
memory that softens the outlines of 
this book. It is memory that fashions 
the inimitable Mr. Tulliver, it is mem- 
ory that beckons Maggie across the 
Floss. 

It is wonderful when one thinks of 
it, how the critical analysis of this pow- 
erful mind gives place to the intuition 
of the soul, how a thesis on life is over- 
shadowed by the simple echo of the 
years that have not only lived but 
imagined. To Tom Tulliver life had 
been all dark and meaningless, and 
then a gleam of truth penetrates his 
heart and he is awed and dazed. In 
that instant he turns his back on his 
former idols, and his revolt expresses 
itself in one word, “Magsie.” It is so 
simple and so human, this childish 
name on the lips of one who has just 
become conscious of a rightness other 
than the petty scheme of fitness by 
which he had been hitherto governed. 
That is the gleam of imagination which 
illumes the meaningless years. But 
because it is life itself that is being 
presented to us there is no formal ex- 
planation, no delicate adjustment of 
the scales of fate. As to the why and 
wherefore of it all, there is no answer 
except it be the merciless torment of 
the Floss—London Academy and Lit- 
erature. 
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“Wee Macgreegor,” which has just 
been published in this country, comes 
with the recommendation of a sale of 
over 100,000 copies in Great Britain, 
since the beginning of the year. In- 
deed, the bulk of this sale has taken 
place in Scotland, as it was only a few 
weeks ago that the fame of the book 
reached London, where it is now all 
the rage. The latter fact attests the 
sterling qualities of the work, which 
have compelled widespread reading in 
spite of the dialect, for in England, 
strange to say, the Scots’ dialect is a 
more serious drawback than in Amer- 
ica, where we are at home with so 
many dialects. The truth is that in 
Mr. J. J. Bell, the author of “Wee 
Macgreegor,” the British public have 
recognized a new Scottish humorist, 
who has already rivaled J. M. Barrie 
and Ian Maclaren in their estimation, 
and who is likely to surpass the popu- 
larity of these writers, great as it was, 
in this country. Mr. Bell is another 
illustration of the truth that genius 
builds better for a man than he knows 
at the time. How Wee Macgregor 
forced his way into print almost in 
spite of the author, and later into book 
form in spite of publishers, makes a 
story of unusual interest. For some 
time Mr. Bell has been on the staff of 
the Glasgow Evening Times, and the 
writer of a special column, not unlike 
that contributed by his friend, the 
novelist, Mr. Neil Munro, in the Glas- 
gow Evening News, under the heading 
“The Lorgnette.” One day inspira- 
tion or material failed Mr. Bell, and 
with characteristic modesty he sent in 
the sketch in which Wee Macgregor 
first appears to fill the space, apologiz- 
ing for it to the editor and suggesting 
not to use it unless it were absolutely 
necessary. Editors, however, are only 
too keenly on the scent for fresh ideas 


to heed such apologies, and this partic- 
ular editor was no exception to his 
perspicacious race. Glasgow went 
wild over the sketch, and Mr. Bell was 
persuaded by the editor to write some 
more about Wee Macgregor. Even 
then he failed to recognize the value 
of his creation, and it was only at the 
instigation of Mr. Neil Munro that 
he plucked up courage to offer a num- 
ber of the sketches in book form. Two 
publishers, lacking the sagacity of the 
Times editor, declined Mr. Bell’s mod- 
est offer of the book for $50 outright. 
Then he offered it for nothing, but 
with no success. Backed up by Mr. 
Munro, and several believing friends, 
he decided to publish it at his own ex- 
pense. For several years he has been 
assistant editor of The Scots Pictorial, 
and under the auspices of the publish- 
ers of this Glasgow weekly paper, he 
brought it out in an inexpensive form 
in paper covers, with only his initials 
on the title-page. Its success was in- 
stantaneous, and the printing-presses 
were kept running night and day to 
meet the demand. A few weeks ago 
the book that had been offered as a gift 
to a local publisher had already turned 
in a neat little profit of $15,000 to its 
author. Mr. Bell, like his doughty 
hero, is a native of Glasgow, and was 
born there in 1871. He is the son of 
Mr. James T. Bell, the senior partner 
in the well-known tobacco manufactur- 
ing firm of Messrs, J. & F. Bell, and 
it was with the intention of studying 
the blending of tobacco that he entered 
the chemistry class of the Glasgow 
University. Like Mr. Barrie, he is a 
quiet, shy, thoughtful young man, not 
given to talking; like him, also, he has 
won an enviable reputation as a gentle, 
genial humorist just as he has turned 
thirty. 
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It was inevitable that “Lady Rose’s 
Daughter” would be dramatized. Ar- 
rangements have now been completed 
by Charles Frohman for its production 
next September in New York. The 
dramatization will be done by a wom- 
an, “George Fleming,” who in private 
life is Miss Constance Fletcher. Miss 
Fletcher dramatized “The Light That 
Failed,” the recent London success in 
which Forbes Robertson and Gertrude 
Elliott have scored. 

*x* * x 


Harold MacGrath, author of “The 
Puppet Crown,” has gone. to Mul- 
doon’s Farm at White Plains, once fa- 
mous as the training quarters of pugil- 
ists, to recover his health and strength. 
Mr. MacGrath has just put the finish- 
ing touches on a new novel on which 
he has been working for more than a 
year. He writes that the hard training 
agrees with him wonderfully well and 
that he has gained ten pounds. “Up 
at six and tossing medicine balls till 
seven,” he says is the program, “then 
a shower bath, breakfast at eight-thir- 
ty, and at ten boots and saddle through 
the finest hill country in the world. 
Out of doors all day long and lights 
out at nine o’clock.” He has “four 
weeks yet to serve” and then will re- 
turn to his work. 


* *« * 


When Miles Forman, the author of 
“Journeys End,” was at Yale, a fire 
broke out one night in the basement of 
Welch Hall, where he lived. A num- 
ber of late revelers followed the fire 
engines to the dormitory. Some of 
them, ready for a joke, found a ladder 
and placed it at Mr. Forman’s win- 
dow. Then they shouted: 

“Hurry, Miles, there’s not a mo- 
ment to lose! You can’t wait to dress!” 

Forman quietly dressed and hurried 
out through the door and joined the 
would-be jokers while they were still 
calling at the empty room in the hope 
to get Forman out on the campus in 
his pajamas. There had been, of 
course, no danger from the start. 


Since Robert W. Chambers, author 
of “The Maid-at-Arms,” wrote for a 
recent Harper's about certain queer 
meetings with wild creatures in the 
city streets, he has received communi- 
cations from various people who have 
had similar experiences. One man saw 
a woodcock fall with exhaustion in a 
crowded neighborhood in New York, 
and says that he was the only witness 
of the incident who knew what kind of 
bird it was. An even more surprising 
experience was that of a lady who 
lived in an apartment house in New 
York. Seating herself one day before 
her open wood-fire, she was dum- 
founded to look “into the eyes of a 
big brown owl, who was perched upon 
the wood piled up on the hearth.” Pre- 
sumably he had come down the chim- 
ney, but he must have traveled many 
a weary mile before he reached there. 

* * ok 


Perhaps the most striking thing 
about “Journeys: End,” besides the 
“Lady-or-the-Tiger” ending, which is 
attracting wide attention to the book, 
is the suggestion of well-known people 
in its characters. Evelyn Berkeley and 
the “Horse Guards” seem inevitably 
to be Ethel Barrymore and “Captain 
Jinks of the Horse Marines;” her 
friend must be Irene Van Brugh; the 
photograph store—Ritzman’s shop on 
Broadway; Manager Freeman—Chas. 
Frohman, and so on. 

Charged with this, Mr. Forman said 
the other day: 

“T have never said any of these 
things are so, any more than I’ve 
solved the riddle of which girl the chap 
marries. It’s all up to the little pub- 
lic that reads the book. As a matter 
of fact, I don’t know the answer to the 
final riddle any more than you do.” 


* * * 


One of Miss Keller’s particular ad- 
mirers is Mark Twain, who says the 
two most interesting characters of the 
nineteenth century are Napoleon and 
Helen Keller. There is an amusing 
story told of one of Mr. Clemens’ visits 
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to the wonderful blind and deaf girl, 
not included in the very successful au- 
tobiography, “The Story of My Life.” 

Miss Sullivan speaks by the manual 
alphabet, and Miss Keller reads by 
laying her hand upon her teacher’s. 
As a rule, both use the right hand, but 
sometimes when that is inconvenient, 
one or the other substitutes the left 
hand. 

Not long ago Miss Sullivan began 
talking with her left hand, and Mark 
Twain looked on with deep interest. 
Finally he interrupted. 

“T say,” he drawled, “can you tell 
her the truth with your left hand” 


* * * 


Signora Serao, whose masterpieces 
of Italian fiction are published in Eng- 
lish, is planning to make a wide tour 
of the States next year. The object 
of her visit is two-fold: she has long 
desired to see America and its people 
and to study its conditions; she will 
also take this opportunity of deliver- 
ing a series of lectures which will be 
artistic and literary in character, and 
which will be spoken in French or 
Italian, according to the requisition of 
her audiences. 

*x* * * ’ 

Choosing titles for the books that 
the publishers are issuing every day 
is a problem of no mean proportion. 
L. Frank Baum was asked recently 
where he got the word “Oz” which he 
used in “The Wizard of Oz.” “Well,” 
he said, “I have a little cabinet letter- 
file on my desk that is just in front of 
me. I was thinking and wondering 
about a title for the story, and had set- 
tled on ‘Wizard’ as part of it. My 
gaze was caught by the gilt letters on 
the three drawers of the cabinet. The 
first was A-G; the next drawer was 
labeled H-N ; and on the last were the 
letters O-Z. And ‘Oz’ it at once be- 
came.” 

K *x * 

Stephen Bonsal, war correspondent 
and author, has just returned from the 
scene of the Venezuelan troubles, car- 
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rying a memento in the shape of a sin- 
ister red scar on his forehead, the re- 
sult of a blow which nearly cost him 
his life. Walking on a street of Carac- 
cas with his wife recently he was at- 
tacked from behind and wounded in 
the forehead by a machete. Mr. Bon- 
sal sank unconscious to the street, and 
the murderers fled. It was one of 
those close calls to which war corre- 
spondents are continually liable. Mr. 
Bonsal entered this dangerous branch 
of journalism at the age of twenty-one, 
going first to the Bulgarian-Servian 
war. He was a student at Heidelberg 
at the time, a “Corps man,” and not 
disinclined to a fight. After many 
years’ experience, however, Mr. Bon- 
sal says he is an advocate of peace, as 
he “never yet saw a war that really set- 
tled anything.” Besides his work as 
war correspondent, Mr. Bonsal is the 
author of several books, among them 
“Morocco as It Is,” a volume which 
makes it easier to understand the re 
cent complications in that country, and 
“The Real Condition of Cuba To- 
day.” 
SS 

We are rather surprised,.says the 
New York Times Saturday Review, to 
find in the Catholic magazine called 
The Messenger an exceedingly ill-tem- 
pered notice of Mr. Richard Bagot’s 
Roman novel, “Donna Diana,” which 
is described as “mean and nasty 
throughout.” It would have been wiser 
policy, as the book is condemned as 
unfit for Catholic reading, and as the 
writer of the condemnatory notice as- 
sumes that Mr. Bagot’s books “do not 
sell very rapidly,” to ignore it. Mr. 
Bagot’s offense seems to be that, while 
“declaring himself a Catholic,” he is 
far from polite to the Vatican, the or- 
ders, and the priesthood. No fault at 
all seems to be found with the literary 
quality of “Donna Diana” or the merit 
of the story as a story. Wherefore we 
should infer that, in an enlightened 
age and free country, this condemna- 
tory notice would serve as an excel- 
lent advertisement of the book. 
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WORDS of WISDOM 


from PAST MAST Seo 


A DICTIONARY OF QUOTATION AND APPRECIATION 


GREEK—Continued. 


Demosthenes. Born B. C. 382. Died B. C. 322. 

Demosthenes, the most celebrated of Greek orators, was born at Athens 
and was the son of Demosthenes and Cleobule, the latter of Scythian extrac- 
tion. The father died when the boy was seven years of age and left consider- 
able property, amassed by the making of war implements. The boy’s educa- 
tion was probably intended: to be of the best, but it was spoiled, as Plutarch 
tells us, by the unwise indulgence of a mother. At all events, the property 
was much mismanaged by guardians. Demosthenes was first attracted to elo- 
quénce by listening to the speech of Callistratus in defense of the city of 
Oropus and by observing the orator’s triumphant reception at the hands of the 
people. His first teacher was Isaeus and his first attempt was made against 
his untrustworthy guardians. His success was gained only by surmounting the 
most terrible difficulties. We all know of his awkward manner and his defect 
of utterance, the story of Demosthenes or the seashore has become proverbial. 
but we have no more shining example of man’s triumphant over nature in the 
world’s history. 

It was in his twenty-seventh year that he made his first political speech, 
and from that time on he arose surely to pre-eminence. Among his most 
famous speeches were the “Philippics,’a series of brilliant speeches against 
Philip of Macedon and the “Olynthiacs.” But like most of the great men of 
his time, he was finally driven to exile and went to the island Aegina in B. C. 
325. On the death of Alexander he was recalled, but through his intrepidity in 
immediately organizing a new league of opposition against the Macedonians, 
he was condemned to die. He escaped, however, to Calauria, but was pur- 
sued, and, seeing no chance of rescue, he put a poisoned pen in his mouth and 
died shortly afterward. 


Appreciations of Demosthenes. 


Demosthenes can never be judged apart from his circumstances. He is 

no saint and no mediocrity. H¢ is a man of genius and something of a hero; a 

fanatic, too, no doubt, and always a politician. He represents his country in 

that combination of intellectual subtility and practical driving power with fervid 

idealism, that union of passion with art and that invariable insistence on the 

moral side of actions, that characterizes most great spirits of Greek literature. 
—Gilbert Murray in History of Ancient Greek Literature. 
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SELECTIONS 
In the extremity of evil lies the hope of salvation. —In Aristogitonem. 


Most senseless are the fabricators of rumors. —Philippica. 


All speech is vain and empty unless it be accompanied by action. 


—Olynthiaca. 
It behooves us all to say what is best, not easiest. —Chersonesus. 
The easiest thing of all is to deceive oneself. —Olynthiaca. 
Envy is a sign of an evil nature. —Ad Leptinem. 
For success has a great tendency to conceal and throw a veil over the evil deeds of men. 


No man, who will not make an effort for himself, need apply for aid to his friends and 
much less to the gods. 


Menander. Born 342 B. C. Died 291 B. C. 

Menander, most celebrated of the poets of the new comedy, was a native 
of Athens and son of Deopithes and Hezesistrate. He was educated under his 
paternal uncle, Alexis, the comic poet, and received instruction from Theo- 
phrastus, the philosopher. He was the intimate of Epicurus and was greatly 
admired by Ptolemy, the first Greek king of Egypt. He is said to have been 
drowned while in swimming. Notwithstanding his repute as a poet, his public 
dramatic career was not particularly successful. 


Appreciations of Menander. 

' If we were to judge by the fragments left us, we should have to say that 
Menander’s comedy was ethical philosophy in verse; so mature is their wis- 
dom, so weighty their language, so grave their tone. The brightness of the 
beautiful Greek spirit is sobered down in him almost to sadness. Middle age 
has been substituted for youth, with its passionate intensity. There is some- 
thing almost awful in the placid acquiescence of Menander. He has come to 
the end of passions and pleasures; he expects pain and is prepared to endure it. 
* * %* * * * He combines the exact knowledge of the scientific analyst 
with judicial impartiality, and yet his worldly wisdom is not cold nor dry. 

—J. Addington Symonds in Studies of Greek Poets. 


SELECTIONS 


Sweet to the sorrowing is a friendly word. —Tabulae Incertae. 
Let him who weds, wed character and not money. —Monosticha. 
If God works with us, every task is easy. —Ibid 
Life’s treasure lies in action. —Ibid. 
Better to be ill-favored than ill-tongued. —Ibid. 
Careless of small things, greater things you’!l lose. —Ibid. 
E’en from their sufferings men’s blessings grow. —Ibid. 


He who while faring well at Fortune’s hands asks more than she has given, asks for 
—Tabulae Incertac. 


Truth sometimes comes to light, although unsought. —Rhapizomene. 
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We ought to lead our child to the right path, not by severity, but by persuasion. 
The character of max is known from his conversation. 


Evil communications corrupt good manners. 


Man need not despair 
Of aught he undertakes if well he labors; 
All things with care and toil can be accomplished. 
—Dyscolus. 


At times discretion should be thrown aside, 
And with the foolish, we should play the fool. 
—Polymeni. 


If thou take profit from an evil act 
Be sure thou hold’st an earnest of misfortune. 
—Tabulae Incertac. 


Theocritus. Flourished about 272 B. C. 

Theocritus was the most famous of all the pastoral poets. He was a na- 
tive of Syracuse and was the son of Praragaras and Phillinna. He was the con- 
temporary of Aratus, Callimarchus and Necander. He celebrates the younger 
Hiero; but his great patron was Ptolomy Philadelphus, King of Egypt. - He 
was the creator of bucolic poetry as a branch of Greek, and through imitators 
such as Virgil, of Roman literature. Thirty idyls bear his name, but it is 
doubted if they are all authentic. ‘ 


Appreciations of Theocritus. 


Theocritus is perhaps the most universally attractive of all Greek poets. 
* * * Tn his own sweet and lowly domain he is absolute monarch; one 
might almost say that there is hardly anything beautiful in the pastoral poetry 
of the world that does not come from Theocritus. 
—Gilbert Murray in History of Ancient Greek Literature. 


SELECTIONS 


High honor oft the muse on man bestows. —Idylls XVI. 


Oft things that have no beauty, 
Seem beautiful to Love. —Idylls V1. 


Great is the favor, though the gift be small. —Idylls XXII. 


Take courage; soon a brighter morrow’ll dawn, 
While life lasts hope lasts. —Idylls IV. 


’Tis poverty alone awakes the arts, 
The teacher she of labor. —Idylis XX1. 


Love thou canst not flee; no maiden 
E’er escaped him. Idylls XXVIII. 


Up with the lark to reap, and cease when it goes to sleep; rest yourself at mid-day. 
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WISE and WITTY SAYINGS 
Tawa MEW BU OR $ 


Men don’t love women because they are clever. If they did they would 


never marry. They would take a course of lectures or buy an encyclopedia. 
—The Stumbling Block. 


The call that awakens us out of despair in times of affliction is the trumpet- 


call of duty, summoning us back to the battle. 
—Life and Destiny. 


A woman’s jealousy is like a fire kindled in a field of stubble; it consumes 
all before it. —The Rebellion of the Princess. 


The kiss of love is the token that unlocks the hearts of men and women. 
—Walda. 


The universe is God’s house. This world is not the only habitat for the 
living. In his house are many rooms. Death is only pushing aside the portiere 
and passing from one room to another. —The Other Room. 


The way of Wisdom lies between diffidence and temerity; the path is diffi- 
cult. —Obermann. 


Cads are always more feminine than masculine and less manly than women. 
—The Stumbling Block. 


There are friendships which remain after the first good has been exhausted, 
whose main worth lies in tender recollection. 


—The Western Slope. 


Activity is the antidote to the depressions that lower our vitality, whether 


they come from physical or psychical causes. 
—Life and Destiny. 


Tact is the exercise of that wit whereby woman renders man unconscious 


of the charms in which her beauty binds him. 
—A Summer in New York. 


There comes a moment into the lives of most of us into which seems rolled 
all the agony of the ages; a moment in which the numb misery of all time, since 
its beginning, is bursting the brain while the heart sheds tears of blood. 

—The Trail of the Grand Seigneur. 


A man can’t never make a woman believe he’s bad by tellin’ her he is any 


more’n he can make her believe he’s good by the same process. 
—The Substitute. 


The woman who is not content to dress precisely in fashion, is assuming 
to be either a little better, or a little wickeder than her neighbor. One assump- 
tion is as bad taste as the other. —A Summer in New York. 


The older a man gits in this world the younger he is in the next, an’ from 
all accounts, the next is better an’ keeps a body at a standstill. 
—The Substitute. 
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Harper's for May contains some 
highly interesting articles by well- 
known writers. “Revelations in Star 
Photography,” by G. W. Ritchey, tells 
of new methods of photographing the 
stars; Hamilton W. Mabie contributes 
an essay on Ralph Waldo Emerson; 
“Among the Salt Meadows” is from 
the pen of Sadakichi Hartmann, and 
there are three drawings by Edward 
A. Abbey, illustrating Shakespeare’s 
“King John.” 


“My First Command and the Out- 
break of the War,” by General J. B. 
Gordan, which appears in the current 
number of Scribner's, is the first of 
several papers by General Gordan that 
will be published in this magazine. 
Captain A. T. Mahan writes on “The 
Navy Department,” and ‘“Painter- 
Lithography in the United States” is 
an article describing the work of a 
number of American artists; John 
Fox’s serial continues with increasing 
interest, and the short stories are up 
to the usual high standard. 


The complete novel in Lippincott’s 
for May is by the -well-known illus- 
trator and novelist, George Gibbs, en- 
titled “The Love of Monsieur.” The 
short stories are as interesting as ever, 
the contributors being Cy Warman, 
Seumas MacManus, Ella M. Tybout 
and others. Dr. Charles C. Abbott 
contributes a paper on “I Go A-May- 
ing,” and Bliss Carmen furnishes four 
lyrics. 


The May Outing is notable on ac- 
count of the large number of articles 
of timely merit which it contains. They 
sound the gamut from the hunting of 
big game and the crossing of moun- 
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tains in the far North in the face of 
terrific odds to the peacefulness and 
comfort of the summer home. Among 
the contributors are Robert Dunn, E. 
Hardwick and John W. Smith. 


The May Atlantic has for its opening 
article a study of “Emerson as a Re- 
ligious Influence,” by Dr. George A. 
Gordon, Among other important pa- 
pers are “The Evolution of the Train- 
ed Nurse,” by Mary Moss; Walter H. 
Page contributes a second paper upon 
the Southern educational situation, and 
Hugo Munsterberg has an article deal- 
ing with the notable project for a con- 
gress of knowledge at St. Louis. 


“Romances of New Americans,” by 
Eleanor Hoyt, which opens the cur- 
rent number of Everybody's, contains 
descriptions of some of the pathetic 
scenes which occur among the emi- 
grants arriving at Ellis Island. A. 
Radclyffe Dugmore, under the title 
“My Chickadee Friends,” gives an 
account of his experiences with a 
chickadee family, and David Graham 
Phillips writes of “The Men Who 
Made the Steel Trust.’ There are 
some good tales under the heading 
“Little Stories of Real Life.” 


Among the table of contents in the 
Chautauquan are “Two Imperial Crea- * 
tions” (Saxon and Slav), by Frederic 
Austin Ogg; “Municipal and House- 
hold Sanitation,” by M. N. and Ellen 
B. Baker ; “The Education of the Pro- 
ducer and Consumer,” by Rho E. Zue- 
blin, and “The Russian and English 
Novels,” by Adeline E. Gross. The 
other papers are as interesting as 
usual. 
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Simon Newcomb, professor of as- 
tronomy in Johns Hopkins University 
contributes the opening paper to Mc- 
Clure’s, under the title ‘‘The End of 
the World.” Ida M. Tarbell continues 
the History of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany with an article on “The Crisis 
of 1878;” Lincoln Steffens has a time- 
ly paper on the political and financial 
corruption of Pittsburg, and “The 
Waifs of the Street” form the subject 
of Ernest Poole’s article. J. R. Gill, 
Herminie Templeton, Grace S. Rich- 
ardson and Mary S. Cutting are repre- 
sented by short stories. 


In the Woman's Home Companion 
for May there is the first part of an 
illustrated article on “The American 
College Girl and Her Secret Socie- 
ties.” Features of special home inter- 
est is the paper on “Successful Women 
Ranch Owners ;” an interesting article 
by Frank S. Arnett, telling of the pecu- 
liar “Adventures of the Crown Jewels 
of France ;” and in the children’s page 
there is a practical article on ““How to 
Build a Boat.” 


Charles Hemstreet contributes to the 
current number of the Metropolitan 
an article under the title “New York’s 
Two Hundred and Fiftieth Anniver- 
sary.” There is the second instalment 
of William Dean Howell’s serial story, 
“Letters Home ;” Josiah Flynt in “The 
World of Suspicion” describes a phase 
of the underground about which little 
is known; and a portrait of “Father 
Knickerbocker,” as conceived by Peter 
Newell, serves as frontispiece. 


Charles Carey contributes the com- 
plete novel in the May Argosy, under 
the title ‘““The Looped Peril of the 
River Road.” The short stories are as 
numerous and interesting as ever, and 
written by favorite authors. 


J. Henniker Heaton, English M.P., 
writes the leading article for the May 
number of the Cosmopolitan, under 
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the title “Governmental Parcel-Post in 
Great Britain.” Ella Adelaide Fletch- 
er contributes an interesting paper on 
“The Power and Beauty of Woman’s 
Eyes;” A. D. Shamel, of the Illinois 
Experimental Station, tells of “The 
Marvels of Corn Culture,” and the dia- 
mond mines of South Africa are de- 
scribed by Samuel E. Moffett. 


The Ladies’ World for May has an 
entertaining short story by Otho B. 
Senga, entitled “In His Own Coun- 
try,” illustrated by Warren D. Davis, 
This is a story of “Men’s Rights,” and 
a side of the question that is much 
neglected. Other tales are “An Inno- 
cent Rival,” by Caroline A. Parker, an 
amusing story of a “Billy-goat,” with 
a taste for the classics; ‘“The Garden 
of Cynthia’s Dreams,” by Carroll Wat- 
son Rankin, and “The Pursuit of the 
Letter,’ by Elizabeth K. Carter, is con- 
tinued. “Artistic Needlework” con- 
tains striking examples of lace made 
with the new ring decoration, and Our 
Boys’ and Girls’ page contains a fairy 
story by Bernice V. Rogers, entitled 
“The Queen of the Button Kingdom,” 
and an illustrated poem, “Lap-Land,” 
by W. E. Spader. 


Among the articles of timely inter- 
est in Munsey's are “The Automobile 
and Automobiling,” by George E. 
Latham; “Automobiles and Good 
Roads,” by Colonel Albert A. Pope, 
and “The Low-Priced Automobile,” 
by Winthrop E. Scarritt. There are 
an unusual number of good short sto- 
ries, new instalments of the serials and 
several poems. 


A portrait in colors of Ethel Barry- 
more as “Carrots” forms the frontis- 
piece of the current number of Frank 
Leslie's. Among the important arti- 
cles are “The Deep Sea Sailor,” by 
3roughton Brandenburg; “The First 
Ascent of Mt. Bryce,” by James Out- 
ram, and a sketch of Ethel Barrymore, 
by Delancey M. Halbert. 
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BEST SELLING BOOKS 


HERE is little to be said con- 
cerning the best-sellers this 
month, inasmuch as the 
popularity of “Lady Rose’s 
Daughter” and “Lovey 
Mary” is about the only 
feature. worth noticing. 
“Mrs. Wiggs,” too, con- 

tinues to keep pace with her successor, 
while the newest things on the list are 
“The Filigree Ball” and “Under the 
Rose.” 

“Miscellany” presents next to no va- 
riety, “The Simple Life,” “The Let- 
ters of a Self-Made Merchant” and 
“American Diplomacy in the Orient” 
being the most important names. The 
additions to the list are “The Story of 
My Life,” by Helen Keller, and “The 
Letters of Mlle. de Lespinasse.” 


At Wanamaker’s, Philadelphia: 


“Lovey Mary,” by Alice Hegan Rice. 

“Lady Rose’s Daughter,’ by Mrs. Hum- 
phry Ward. 

“The Filigree Ball,” by Anna Katherine 
Green. 

“Under the Rose,” by Frederic S. Isham. 

“Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch,” by 
Alice Caldwell Hegan. 

“The Letters of a Self-Made Merchant to 
His Son.” by George Lorimer. 

“The Captain,” by Churchill Williams. 

“The Virginian,” by Owen Wister. 

“The Star Dreamer,” by Agnes and Eger- 
ton Castle. 

“Mrs. Rorer’s New Cook Bock,” by Mrs. 
Sarah T. Rorer. 

“The Simple Life,” by Charles Wagner. 


At Wanamaker’s, New York: 
FICTION: 


“Lady Rose’s Daughter,” by Mrs. Hum- 
phry Ward. 

“Lovey Mary,” by Alice Hegan Rice. 

“Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch,” by 
Alice Caldwell Hegan. 

“The Pit,” by Frank Norris. 

“The Virginian,” by Owen Wister. 

“Youth,” by Joseph Conrad. 


MISCELLANEOUS: 


“The Letters of a Self-Made Merchant to 
His Son,” by George Lorimer. 

“A Woman’s Hardy Garden,” by Helena 
R. Ely. 

“The Story of My Life,” by Helen Keller. 

“The School of the Woods,” by William J. 
Long. 
“We Shall Live Again,” by George H. 
Hepworth. 

“The Simple Life,” by Charles Wagner. 


At Little, Brown and Company’s, 
Boston, Mass. : 


FICTION : 


“Lady Rose’s Daughter,” by Mrs. Hum- 
phry Ward. 

“The Pit,” by Frank Norris. 

“Lovey Mary,” by Alice Hegan Rice. 

“The Four Feathers,” by A. E. W. Mason. 

“The Circle,” by Katherine Cecil Thurs- 
ton. 

“The Captain,” by Churchill Williams. 


MISCELLANEOUS: 


“The Real Diary of a Real Boy, by Henry 
A. Shute. 

“The Social Unrest,” by John F. Brooks. 

“Mont Pelee and the Tragedy of Mar- 
tinique,’ by Angelo Heilprin. 

“The Letters of a Self-Made Merchant to 
His Son,” by George Lorimer. 

“American Diplomacy in the Orient,” by 
John W. Foster. 

“The Letters of Mlle. Julie de Lespin- 
asse. 


At De Wolfe, Fiske and Company’s, 
Boston, Mass. : 


FICTION: 


“Lady Rose’s Daughter,’ by Mrs. Hum- 
phry Ward. 

“Lovey Mary,” by Alice Hegan Rice. 

“Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch,” by 
Alice Caldwell Hegan. 

“The Fortunes of Oliver Horn,” by F. 
Hopkinson Smith. 

“The Pit,” by Frank Norris. 

“The Captain,” by Churchill Williams. 
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MISCELLANEOUS: 


“The Real Diary of a Real Boy,” by 
Henry A. Shute. 

“The Letters of a Self-Made Merchant to 
His Son,” by George Lorimer. 


“The Simple Life,” by Charles Wagner. 

“The Story of My Life,” by Helen Keller. 

“An Old Sweetheart of Mine,’ by James 
Whitcomb Riley. 

“Roger Wolcott,” by William Lawrence. 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT 


[The following letter has been submitted to the editor for publication. It 
should, by the nature of the subject, interest all those persons who take a pride 
in our country, its history and development. The writer of the letter upholds 
the patriotic ideal; it would gratify us to have any communications which our 
readers might care to offer on either side of the question, and we should take 


pleasure in publishing the same in our next issue. ] 


To the Editor of Book News: 
About a year ago I read in one of 
your issues a request to your readers 
asking them to say which of the popu- 
lar novels published within the last 
two years they liked best. While I have 
never heard that you asked them to 
mention the books they disliked, I ven- 
ture to send you my opinion of one I 
consider extremely faulty. I refer to 
the book presumptuously called “The 
True Story of the American Revolu- 
tion,” by Sydney George Fisher. In 
the preface the author accuses all his- 
torians of the American Revolution of 
a lack of frankness and of concealing 
facts. The histories of Bancroft, 
Washington Irving, Henry Cabot 
Lodge and all others are deceptive if 
we take Mr. Fisher’s statements as 
truth. He endeavors to give the im- 
pression that our American statesmen 
and soldiers played but a small part in 
the Revolution, and that the real strug- 
gle for American independence was 
between the Whigs and Tories in Par- 
liament. Looking over the index to 
his book I find four references each 
to Lord North, Edmund Burk and Dr. 
Johnson, while there are only three 
references each to John Hancock, 
Alexander Hamilton and Thomas Jef- 
ferson. General Washington is treated 
as an insignificant figure. There are 
only twenty-four references to him in 
the book, while there are no fewer 
than forty-one to General William 


Howe. The latter, he says, was a 
Whig and was so much in sympathy 
with the American cause that he did 
not follow up his victories at Bunker 
Hill and other places as he might have 
done, and so put an end to the war by 
destroying the entire Continental 
army. There is but one reference to 
John Jay and one each to Generals 
Stark, Marion, Moultrie, Sumpter and 
Pickens, but there are two to the pro- 
fligate Rousseau. There is no refer- 
ence made to Ethan Allen, Nathan 
Hale, Baron DeKalb, General Knox 
and General George Rogers Clark, the 
hero of Vincennes. Neither is there 
mention made of the taking of Ticon- 
deroga by Allen. The Battle of Ben- 
nington is summed up in two lines and 
two words, but Stark, the commanding 
officer, is not mentioned in connection 
with it. The above are only a few of 
Mr. Fisher’s omissions, but if another 
writer had been guilty of as many he 
would have been accused of concealing 
facts. He says the Revolution was an 
ugly affair. “I know of many people 
who talk a great deal about their an- 
cestors, but who I am quite sure would 
not take the side their ancestors chose.” 
Altogether the tone of the book is such 
that it might well have been written by 
an English Tory about the year 1781, 
who found his chief source of informa- 
tion in the debates of Parliament. 
William Murray. 
April 13th, 1903. 
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BIOGRAPHY AND 
REMINISCENCES 


By Justin 
I2mo. 


Portraits. 
331 pp. 


British Political 
McCarthy. Illustrated. 
See review, page 668. 


Field Marshal Sir Donald Stewart. 
Edited by G. R. Elsmie. The letters and 
extracts from Sir Donald Stewart’s diary 
here printed give an admirable picture of 
the man as well as of the work to which 
he set his hand with such energy and suc- 
cess. He had unflagging spirit, humor, and 
that profound sense of honor which is hap- 
pily one of the touchstones of our army 
tradition. His was a life in which there 
was “nothing to conceal, to extenuate, to 
explain away ;” and it is good to think that 
such men are still in the making,—good, 
too, to have such records as this to point 
the straight road to the old end. With il- 
lustrations and maps. 450 pp. Indexed. 
8vo.—London Academy and Literature. 


Life and Letters of Edgar Allan Poe. 
By James A. Harrison. Professor Harri- 
son, the author of this book, is the editor 
of the “Virginia Edition” of Poe’s Works 
which created a stir among the critics and 
reviewers last year, as establishing for the 
first time an accurate text of Poe’s writ- 
ings. Professor Harrison is singularly 
equipped for this work of editor and biog- 
rapher. As George Cary Eggleston says: 
“There is no man living who could do this 
work so well.” He is at the University of 
Virginia, Poe’s Alma Mater, and he has 
devoted the last fifteen years to the collect- 
ing of new material. Additional light has 
been thrown upon Poe’s career during the 
last decade, by magazine articles and let- 
ters, all of which have been made use of 
in this latest and fullest of Poe’s biogra- 
phies. With frontispiece. In 2 volumes. 
410, 464 pp. Indexed. t2mo. 


Life of Bret Harte, The. By T. Edgar 
Pemberton. With illustrations. 358 pp. 
Indexed. 8vo. 

See review, page 687. 
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Life of James Madison, The. By Gail- 
lard Hunt, Mr. Hunt’s style is that of the 
trained scholar and scientific historian; his 
aim seems to be, at the cost of introduction 
and notes of explanation and apology, to 
give the reader the greatest amount of in- 
formation possible in the shortest possible 
space. which is a cardinal virtue in these 
days of expansive and expanding history- 
writing. The book contains thirty-seven 
chapters of almost equal length, each deal- 
ing with some particular subject, and each 
a complete essay in itself, which in this 
instance makes the volume more attractive. 
The index occupies thirteen pages, and 
embraces every subject and name of im- 
portance, for which the student is always 
grateful. The sources of authority on 
which this book rests are principally the 
archives of the State Department at Wash- 
ington. Others were called into service, 
but not extensively, and for the good rea- 
son that there are but few others. These 
sources have been well used, and they are 
generally referred to in short footnotes. 
With frontispiece. 385 pp. 8vo—N. Y. 
Times Saturday Review. 


Literary Landmarks of Oxford. By 
Laurence Hutton. Illustrated. 274 pp. In- 
dexed. 12mo. 

See review, page 672. 


Michael Angelo Buonarrati. By Charles 
Holroyd. With translations of the life of 
the master by his scholar, Ascanio Condivi, 
and three dialogues from the Portuguese 
by Francesco D’Ollanda. Illustrated. 333 
pp. Indexed. 12mo. 

See review, page 667. 


Nelson and His Captains: Sketches of 
Famous Seamen. By W. H. Fitchett, 
B. A. How far our “greatest sailor” was 
able to communicate something of his own 
methods, if not spirit, to his colleagues— 
the captains of the Nile and of Trafalgar— 
is the purpose of Mr. Fitchett’s book to dis- 
cover. The orthodox rules of sea-fighting 
were, for one thing, revolutionized. The 
older fashion of engaging in line, ship to 
ship, was abandoned for the plan of con- 
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centrating heavy fire on a portion of the 
enemy’s fleet, and then destroying the rest 
in detail, as at the Nile. To gain an addi- 
tional frigate or -man-of-war for their coun- 
try was the point impressed by Nelson on 
his.subalterns by his new.mode of tactics. 
In his long pursuit of Brueys in 1798 he 
made. the quarter deck a daily school for 
captains, explaining the best modes of at- 
tack, and taking into consideration every 
possible position in which his ships and the 
enemy’s might respectively be placed. “With 
the masterly ideas of their Admiral, there- 
fore, on the subject of naval tactics, every 
one of his captains was thoroughly ac- 
quainted.” In other respects, to obey or- 
ders, to honor the King, and to hate a 
Frenchman summed up a century ago the 
whole duty of every seaman. 
bridge, Pellew. Saumarez, the “gallant, good 
Riou,” who died with “What will Nelson 
think of us?” on his lips; “Foley, “Kiss 
me,” Hardy, and others figure among Mr. 
Fitchett’s biographical studies. Illustrated 
322 pp. Indexed. 12mo.—London Book- 
seller. 


New Letters and Memorials of Jane 
Welsh Carlyle. Annotated by Thomas 
Carlyle and edited by Alexander Carlyle. 
Sir James Crichton-Browne, the eminent 
physician, who writes a noteworthy intro- 
duction to these letters, says of them that 
they are “residual in character, for they are 
those which Mr. James Anthony Froude 
mutilated or put aside, and he, of course, 
selected from Mrs. Carlyle’s writings what- 
ever was of most literary merit or popular 
interest.” But the letters are by no means 
lacking in fresh and vital interest, while the 
introduction is an exceedingly able and sig- 
nificant piece of writing. Two volumes. 
8vo.—N. Y. Times Saturday Review. 


Ramakrishna: His Life and Sayings. 
By the Right Hon. F. Max Miller. A re- 
issue as part of the complete edition of Max 
Miiller’s works of his biography, study and 
analysis of the career of Ramakrishna. 
After describing the character of Hindoo 
philosophy, and the life of one of its last 
saints who died in 1886, a translation suc- 
ceeds of Ramakrishna’s sayings. These 
repeat that compound of mysticism, ideal- 
ism and personal introspection of the ego- 
tistic character which marks Hindoo phil- 
osophy. New edition. 200 pp. Indexed 
I2mo. 


Real Benedict Arnold, The. By Charles 
Burr Todd, author of “The True Aaron 
Burr,” etc. While not condoning Arnold’s 
treason, Mr. Todd emphasizes his invalua- 
ble services to America, and shows conclu- 
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sively that he four times saved the cause 
of the Colonies, first at the battle of Val- 
cour’s Island on Lake Champlain, where, 
by his. desperate valor, he gave the British 
such wholesome respect for American arms 
that they gave up their plan of invasion 
from the north that year;.second, by rais- 
ing the siege of Fort Stanwix in the Mo- 
hawk Valley and putting to flight St. Leg- 
er’s invading army marching to aid Bur- 
goyne, and third and fourth by winning the 
two battles of Saratoga, which, conjoined, 
Cressy included as one of the fifteen decis- 
ive battles of the world. Mr. Todd also 
shows that it was the influence of Ar- 
nold’s wife and his fear of losing her should 
her treasonable correspondence with the 
British officers be discovered, which induced 
Arnold to betray his country, and not the 
gross injustice of Congress nor the calami- 
ties of paper generals—the motives general- 
ly ascribed. With frontispiece. 233 pp. 
Indexed. 1I2mo. 


Sidelights on Charles Lamb. By Ber- 
tram Dobell. After a chapter on Lamb’s 
connection with the London Magazine, Mr. 
Dobell has gathered from this periodical 
extracts, paragraphs and essays which he 
urges were written by this great master of 
English style. Other articles are laid to 
Bryan Waller Proctor (Barry Cornwall) 
who, Mr. Dobell urges, more or less con- 
sciously imitated the style of his greater 
colleague. The ill-fated Thomas Griffith 
Wainwright is another author whose works 
are exhumed. The book closes with a list 
of Lamb’s contributions to the London 
Magazine, those signed “Elia” and those 
unsigned but attributed in this volume to 
him. 360 pp. 1I2mo. 


Sir A. Henry Layard: Autobiography 
and Letters. Edited by the Hon. William 
N. Bruce, with a chapter on his Parlia- 
mentary career by the Right Hon. Sir Ar- 
thur Otway. This book contains the open- 
ing portion of the great career of a truly 
great Englishman, Sir A. Henry Layard 
who, if he did not always see life steadily, 
certainly saw it whole. His activities were 
extraordinary. He was a traveler, if not in 
the first rank, assuredly in the second; as 
an archeologist, he discovered Nineveh; as 
a politician, he held important offices of 
State; as diplomatist, he represented his 
country at Madrid and Constantinople; and 
as a student of the Fine Arts, he was the 
life and soul of the Arundel Society, trustee 
of the National Gallery, and the foster- 
father of the decaying arts of Venice. He 
has already told in his famous books. on 
Nineveh the story of his adventures and 
discoveries in the land of the Tigris and 
Euphrates; here we have only a number of 
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letters dealing with those years. But the 
greater portion of the work contains Sir 
Henry’s autobiography. of his childhood and 
early manhood down to his entry into Eng- 
lish politics at the age of thirty-four. There 
is a chapter on his Parliamentary career by 
Sir Arthur Otway; the record of his later 
diplomatic career remains in manuscript un- 
published. Obviously, ‘therefore, this work 
is defective in form and completeness, but 
that was inevitable in the circumstances. 
But what there is is so good that it could 
scarce have been bettered. With portraits 
and illustrations. Two volumes. 8vo.— 
London Daily Telegraph. 


Story of a Bird Lover, The. By William 
Earl Dodge Scott. It is characteristic of 
Mr. Scott, who had the privilege of being a 
pupil of Louis Aggasiz, and is at present 
considered one of the most expert ornithol- 
ogists in America, that he has established a 
relationship between the bird and man that 
is unique and at the same time appealing. 
In this little book, “The Story of a Bird 
Lover,” Mr. Scott has made a book of com- 
bined interest and instructiveness. _It reads 
as gasily as fiction, but every paragraph is 
pregnant with fact. To read it is to put 
oneself in greater sympathy with nature 
and derive therefrom the exquisite delights 
which every contact with God’s creatures 
excites. With frontispiece. 372 pp. I2mo. 


Story of My Life, The. By Helen Kel- 
ler. With her letters (1887-1901) and a 
supplementary account of her education, in- 
cluding passages from the reports and let- 
ters of her teacher, Anne Mansfield Sulli- 
van. By John Albert Macy. Illustrated. 
431 pp. Indexed. 1I2mo. 

See review, page 666. 


Women Authors of Our Day in Their 
Homes. Edited, with additions, by Fran- 
cis Whiting Halsey. Illustrated. 300 pp. 
Indexed. 16mo. 

See review, page 660. 
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Book of the Wild Garden. By S. W. 


Fitzherbert. The “Wild Garden” in Eng- 
lish horticulture is a term used for a garden 
which, while closely cultivated, is kept as 
nearly as possible in natural conditions. The 
plants which can be grown in South Eng- 
land in the open air are taken up in chap- 
ters on bulbs, tall and medium sized plants, 
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dwarfs, flowering shrubs and trees, climb- 
ers, plants for water and water-side marshy 
spots and wall plants. Each of these chap- 
ters gives alphabetically a series of plants 
easily grown in England and a brief sum- 
mary as to their appearance. the soil they 
need and the cultivation they demand. With 
illustrations. 89 pp.. Indexed. 1I2mo. 


Our Northern Shrubs. By Harriet L. 
Keeler, author of “Our Native Trees.” 
Planned upon the same lines as her “Native 
Trees,” Miss Keeler’s new book is equally 
authoritative and exhaustive. Its purpose 
is to supply a complete guide to our North- 
ern shrubs, by the aid of which any shrub 
may be identified and its habits learned. 
The arrangement of shrubs is by families, 
each member of which is analyzed scientifi- 
cally and described popularly so that its 
characteristics are made easily intelligible to 
the amateur nature lover. Illustrated. 510 
pp. Indexed. 12mo. 
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Real Diary of a Real Boy, The. By 
Henry A. Shute. This is one of those rafe 
books which anyone and everyone can read 
and thoroughly enjoy. The boy is an aver- 
age, healthy youngster, possessing the full 
quota of mischief, humor, and appealing 
touch, though, as usual, slight, of virtue. The 
episodes which he describes are such as 
can be ever appreciated. He makes us laugh 
one moment and brings tears to our eyes 
the next. He is a boy through and through, 
on the surface lacking in tenderness and 
affection, with a boy’s pretended contempt 
for girls and girlishness, and with a mind 
bent only upon fighting and practical jokes, 
many of which show that failure in consid- 
erateness and sympathy which is a common 
trait in the ordinary lad. 152 pp. 16mo. 


Wee Macgreegor. By J. J. Bell. Mr. 
Bell has told the humorous and realistic 
story of a little Scottish boy, Wee Mac- 
greegor, of his father, who slyly pets and 
spoils him, and of his mother, who adores 
and disciplines him—three unforgetable 
people who live actually before us in the 
author’s work. In this story of little Mac- 
greegor, and in his relations to his humble 
but lovable family and friends, there is a 
suggestion of “A Window in Thrums,” 
which made J. M. Barrie’s reputation; and, 
on the other hand, its humor and fun are 
as entertaining as “Helen’s Babies.” 173 
pp. 16mo. 
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‘Young Explorers of the Isthmus; or, 
American Boys in Central America. By 
Edward Stratemeyer, author of “Lost on 
the Orinoco,” etc. In this third volume of 
the “Pan-American Series,” Mr. Stratemey- 
er shifts the scene to Central America. ‘The 
story is in every way complete in itself, 
although, of course, retaining the same 
well-known characters, the five boys, who, 
with their worthy professor and guide, land 
at Greytown, Nicaragua. They are interest- 
ed in the proposed canal, and journey from 
this point up to Lake Nicaragua, stopping 
at many points of interest. A visit to the 
old town of Granada is followed by a jour- 
ney down the lake coast to Rivas, and then 
into Costa Rica, where stops are made at 
important places. They finish their event- 
ful journey by a trip across the Isthmus to 
Panama—a trip which proves full of un- 
usual excitement, and with a touch of mys- 
tery. Illustrated. 306 pp. 12mo. 
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Physical Chemistry for Physicians and 
Biologists. By Dr. Ernst Cohen.* Author- 
ized translation from the German by Mar- 
tin H. Fischer, M. D. These lectures were 
prepared by a professor of general and in- 
organic chemistry in the University of 
Utrecht, in order to give a general summary 
of such subjects in general physical chem- 
istry as are of importance in-medicine. They 
are presented here in an authorized transla- 
tion which bears the special approval of 
Professor Jacques Loeb. They assume a 
thorough chemical knowledge. About one- 
third of the space is occupied with the ap- 
plication of the chemical principles brought 
forward to vital processes. Opening with a 
general discussion, reaction-velocity, sugar 
and ferments are discussed in this connec- 
tion, and this is succeeded by the friction of 
fluids, osmotic pressure, electrolysis, etc. 
The object throughout is to present the 
process through which reactions pass, re- 
turning to discuss, record or give the results 
of experiment on substances or compounds 
of a more complicated formulae. 343 pp 
Indexed. 12mo. 
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Borough, The. A poem. By the Rev. 
George Crabbe. A reprint of the first edi- 
tion of “The Borough,” which appeared in 
1810, edited by Mr. Henry Williams. His 
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notes principally explain the persons and 
places to which reference is made. The 
work, which was preceded by “The Li- 
brary,” “The Village,” “The Newspaper” 
and “The Point Repute,” describes the Eng- 
lish town at the close of the Eighteenth 
Century with minute and photographic 
care. It appeared twenty-nine years after 
Crabbe’s first poem* was published. The 
Temple Classics. 339 pp. 32mo. 


Sesame and Lilies. By John Ruskin. 
This is a very beautiful edition of “Sesame 
and Lilies.” Not the least of its attractions 
is an appreciative introduction upon John 
Ruskin, ethical teacher, written by W. Hud- 
son Shaw, of Balliol College. The book is 
bound in limp leather of delicate shade, 
and presents a clear, readable type on heavy 
white paper. It is-a worthy dress for so 
rare a piece of writing. 169 pp. 12mo. 
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A Nativity Play. By Lau- 
rence Housman. This play was perfornted 
with considerable success in London at 
Christmastide. The symbolical treatment 
follows the conventional method of the old 
English miracle play. In fact, “Bethlehem” 
in theme and in diction is professedly imi- 
tative, and whatever merit it possesses, bv 
no means little, is imitative. It is written 
in rough rhyme, and the various metres are 
frequently uncouth, while the Syrian peas- 
ants who are introduced speak a rude coun- 
trified dialect. The Biblical stories are 
closely followed, and the author adheres as 
closely as possible to the language of Scrip- 
ture. A chorus is used, and the Angel Ga- 
briel, in the guise of a shepherd, greets the 
three Kings when they enter the stable for 
the adoration. 76 pp. 16mo.—Philadelphia 
Press. 


Bethlehem. 


Canterbury Pilgrims, The. A comedy. 
By Percy Mackaye. This play is a comedy 
in verse. founded on Chaucer’s Canterbury 
Tales. The present work presents Chaucer 
in the role of a lover whose motto Amor 
Vincit Omnia gave Chaucer an opportunity 
to throw a spice of mischief into the picture 
he portrayed of the gentle little woman. The 
main theme of the play is the depicting of 
the nature of Chaucer, its depth, its breadth 
its many-sidedness and its generic quality 
of humanity. The plot is light and circum- 
stantial. The opening is in the Tabard Inn, 
at Southwark, near London; time 1837. The 
dicta of the acts are: Act I—A bet between 
Chaucer and his wife of Bath; Acts II and 
II1I—The wife’s contrivances for winning 
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it and her success; Act IV—Chaucer’s con- 
trivances for escaping the consequences and 
his success therein. 208 pp. I2mo. 


David and Bathshuba. By Charles Whit- 
worth Wynne. A drama in blank verse fol- 
lowing conventional models upon the loves 
of David and Bathsheba. Its character is, 
perhaps, best shown by the following song 
of David at Gath, when he is playing the 
madman in order to deceive King Achish: 

“Oh, ’ts a jolly life, 
The King’s son-in-law’s ! 
High in his favor, 
On’s best behavior; 
Next moment down at heels, 
Swift from Saul’s path he steals. 
Like the bright adder.” 
100 pp. 8vo. 


Everyman. A moral play. In the fore- 
word to this reprint of “Everyman” we are 
told that the play was first published in 
London by John Scott, or Skot, about the 
year 1529. A second edition by Scott and 
two editions by Pynson appeared during the 
sixteenth century. Since then it has not 
been reprinted more than two or three 
times. The composition of “Everyman” is 
probably of a much earlier date than that 
of the first editions, J. Payne Collier having 
placed it as far back as the reign of Edward 
IV. The piece had evidently great vogue, 
as it was translated into Dutch, German 
and Latin, and was no doubt a favorable 
representation with traveling companies in 
England. Its recent reproduction in Amer- 
ica was the outcome of a revival instituted 
under the auspices of the Elizabethan Stage 
Society, with Mr. Ben Greet as director. 
The text of the present edition is that of 
Hazlitt’s version, which was based upon a 
collation of the two editions of Pynson and 
one of Scott. The originals of the cuts 
shown are the title page and four figures 
of the Scott edition. The old English is 
not employed, which fact constitutes an im- 
provement upon the small paper editions re- 
cently to be procured at the theatres. The 
permanent form and attractive binding. 
with the clear print and wide margins of the 
present volume, will doubtless recommend 
it to those countless numbers of persons to 
whom this old morality must have so 
strongly appealed, and most of whom will 
be in all probability grateful for the oppor- 
tunity of thus preserving the text. Illus- 
trated. 43 pp. I2mo. 


Loves Labour’s Lost. By William 
Shakespeare. This is the second volume of 
the “First Folio” Edition of Shakespeare’s 
works, edited by Charlotte Porter and 


Helen A. Clarke. The advantage of this 
Shakespeare text lies in the fact that it dis- 
engages the master-poet’s work from the 
editorial tangle of three centuries, and goes 
back to the original printing of 1623. This 
it reproduces faithfully in wording, spell- 
ing, and punctuation, making the single 
change of substituting modern typography 
by DeVinne. With frontispiece. 265 pp 
I2mo. 


Princess of Hanover, The. By Mar- 
garet L. Woods. The ill-fated Princess of 
Brunswick is the subject of this play, writ- 
ten in a modified blank verse which a pref- 
ace defines and discusses. The work is 
done with great care, and shows a high 
technical standard with no notable technical 
achievement either in the machinery of the 
play or the vehicle in which it is expressed. 


144 pp. I2mo. 


Tragedy of Othello. Edited by H. C. 
Hart. The text of the folio, 1623, is chiefly 
followed in this edition of the play. It 
opens with an introduction of the sources 
from which the text is drawn, three Quartos 
and four Folios, and a discussion of the 
play. The text and notes are given upon 
the same page, with variora. The notes are 
of an eclectic character, ranging from mere 
explanation to discussions of words. issues 
ia to text, and occasional comment. 256 pp 
vo. 


eH FH 


EDUCATIONAL 


Beginnings of Rhetoric and Composi- 
tion. Including practical exercises in 
English. By Adams Sherman Hill. In this 
book the author teaches young writers to 
express themselves correctly, not by dry 
mechanical devices, but by stimulating them 
to put their natural selves into their com- 
positions. The book aims to remove the ob- 
stacles, small or great, that lie between what 
they think and what they write. The young 
writer is shown how to present his thoughts 
in the best English within his reach and in 
the form adapted to his purpose. The book 
lays stress on correct, rather than incorrect, 
forms, and on better, rather than on worse, 
modes of expression. 495 pp. I2mo. 


Making of Our Middle Schools, The. 
By Elmer Ellsworth Brown. Not intended 
for a text-book, this work is written“by a 
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teacher, first, for technical students of 
American education, and, second, for the 
general reader. It was prepared during a 
leave of absence granted by the Regents of 
the University of California for this pur- 
pose. It is drawn from familiar sources, 
begins with the New England Grammar 
School. passes to those of the Middle and 
Southern States, and discusses Colonial in- 
stitutions of this character, early academies, 
their character and teaching, the appearance 
of the high school, later State systems, and 
at the end the present outlook. The author 
writes from the standpoint of one who is 
hopeful of the future. He has carefully 
compiled from the entire range of records, a 
compendious history, and is inclined to look 
upon secondary education as likely to be of 
growing importance in this country, though 
the suggestion is not made that it is to su- 
persede the college. 558 pp. Indexed. 
I2mo. 


Method of Recitation, The. By Charles 
A. McMurry and Frank M. McMurry. This 
work, by the Director of the Practice De- 
partment in the Normal School of De Kalb, 
Ill., and a professor of the theory and prac- 
tice of teaching at Columbus College, at 
Columbus, Ohio, is intended to expound the 
method of recitation based on the Herbart- 
ian system and the two successors of its 
founder, Ziller and Rein. This work is in- 
tended to adapt their principles to American 
conditions and its illustrative materials are 
exclusively drawn from lessons commonly 
taught in this country. “In fact,” says the 
preface. “the whole book, while strictly in- 
fluenced by Herbart’s principles, is the out- 
growth of several years’ continuous work 
with classes of children in all the grades of 
the common school.” It opens with illus- 
trative lessons and a discussion of the ob- 
ject of instruction, and then takes up indi- 
vidual notions, their transition from the in- 
dividual into the general notions, and closes 
with methods of recitation. 339 pp. 12mo. 


Some Useful Animals and What They 
Do For Us. By John Monteith, author of 
“Familiar Animals,” etc., and Caroline Mon- 
teith. The subjects treated in this book 
both assist in nature study and give aid in 
learning to read. The moral lessons derived 
from the actions of animals are vivid and 
engaging, and much useful and interesting 
information is imparted. The interdepen- 
dence of mankind and the domestic and fur- 
bearing animals is emphasized. Illustrated. 
232 pp. I2mo. 


Teachers’ Guide and Laboratory Exer- 
cises. By Grove Karl Gilbert and Albert 


Perry Bricham. A teacher’s manual for use 
in classes of Physical Geography. Each 
subject has a series of general references, 
many of them only accessible where there 
are large libraries. Rivers, water and soils, 
plains, mountains, plateaus, the atmosphere, 
magnetism, the ocean and its organisms, 
are the subjects taken up. Where possible. 
some object lesson is suggested. The ob- 
servation of nature is urged wherever it is 
possible, and various places where typical 
examples occur are mentioned, though no 
list of any great consequence is given out- 
side of New England. 99 pp. Indexed 
12mo. Paper. 


Triumph of Science, The. Edited by M. 
A. L. Lane. Short reading lessons intended 
to match the “Youth’s Companion” Series 
in geography, written by those technically 
familiar with the subject. The story of the 
Atlantic Cable is by Cyrus W. Field. A 
modern observatory is described by that dis- 
tinguished astronomer, Edwin S. Holden. 
Astronomical photography by S. M. Young. 
Authors of this range and character are se- 
cured because the articles originally appear- 
ed in the popular weekly just named. 
Illustrated. 154 pp. 16mo. 


World and Its People, The. Story of the 
Philippines. By Adeline Knapp. This 
“story” begins with the discovery of the 
islands, and covers, in a readable way, the 
early Spanish settlements, the colonial 
wars, the internal difficulties, and the im- 
portant events through the historical period 
including the American occupation. The 
characteristics of the various tribes of Fili- 
pinos; the physical and the industrial geog- 
raphy; the number, position and occupations 
of foreigners in the islands—all these and 
many other equally interesting topics are 
fully treated. With illustrations. 286 pp 
Indexed. 16mo. 


E S) S A Y Ss 


Business and Love. By Hugues Le 
Roux, author ef “Menelik et Nous,” ete. 
A contribution to the present most interest- 
ing study—the relation between the modern 
man and the modern woman, in the family, 
in marriage and in society. It is a record 
of the author’s impressions and observations 
during his recent lecture tour in this coun- 
try, which aftracted so much attention. In 
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it he describes many of the people he met in 
various parts of this country and sets forth 
entertainingly the difference between the 
French and the American point of view 
with regard to the conduct of business and 
of love, pointing out the dangers, as he sees 
them, in our customs and views. 302 pp. 
I2mo. 


Courage. By Charles Wagner, author 
of “Youth.” In this volume the author has 
set forth the things that are worth being 
loved and acquired—stress and toil. Among 
these there is nothing to be compared with 
force, and pre-eminently moral force. He 
points out the way to attain moral force, 
the role vigilance plays in the world, the 
grave mistakes which have arisen on the 
subject of work and the means of escape 
from the slavery of fear. New edition. 
237 pp. I2mo. 


Enjoyment of Art, The. By Carleton 
Noyes. A simple, untechnical volume which 
sets forth the nature and meaning of a 
work of art. The author includes under 
the term Art, not only painting. sculpture, 
literature, music and architecture, but also 
the lesser branches lately developed by the 
various societies of arts and crafts and 
shown in the handiwork of the craftsman, 
in his designing of a rug, a tile, or a candle- 
stick. 101 pp. 8vo. 


Joyful Life, The. By Margaret E. 
Sangster. A little manual of the better 
life, written from the standpoint of a Chris- 
tian woman, refined, sensitive and sympa- 
thetic, of which, as she says in her preface, 
“Each chapter of this book is a simple and 
friendly talk on some theme of homely in- 
terest, and the author’s aim has been to sug- 
gest something healthful in each as to life 
and conduct.” The work is printed with 
an ornamental border, and is intended and 
will probably succeed in becoming a favor- 
ite book to give to girls at Easter and 
Christmastide. 218 pp. 12mo. 


Liberal Judaism. By Claude G. Monte- 
fiore. Claude G. Montefiore, a kinsman of 
Sir Moses Montefiore, the Jewish philan- 
thropist, has brought together in a volume, 
part of which had already appeared in the 
Jewish Quarterly Review, a plea for Juda- 
ism, which puts aside all forms of the Mes- 
Sianic view and substitutes a spiritual re- 
ligion full of confidence in the future, faith 
in the love of God, and assurance of the 
claims of a common humanity. 216 pp. 
I2mo. 
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Other Room, The. By Lyman Abbott. 


120 pp. 8vo. 
See review, page 680. 


Prairie Winter, A. By an Illinois girl. 
A series of essays on the coming oi winter 
on the prairie, its enduring and its passing, 
written by a girl whose heart is full of joy 
in Nature and the beauties of the outdoor 
world. It is written with great simplicity, 
but with a quiet humor which give to it an 
uncommon charm. 164 pp. I2mo. 


Western Slope, The. By Celia Parker 
Woolley. 242 pp. 16mo. 
See review, page 676. 


When Angels Come to Men. By Mar- 
garet E. Sangster. The angels of the Bible 
from the first appearance of the angel in 
Paradise down to the appearance to Peter 
are described in eight chapters intended for 
children, though the language is a little 
over the comprehension of younger children. 
Three chapters take up the guardian angels 
of children, the redeemed and the angels of 
everyday life, by which is meant good wo- 
men. Mrs. Sangster’s work follows her 
usual plan of a close, heart to heart dis- 
cussion from a religious point of view. 156 
pp. I2mo. 


Youth. By Charles Wagner. Trans- 
lated from the French by Ernest Redwood. 
The author has grouped in this book the 
difficulties, the doubts, the vices and the 
contradictions of the youth of the land. 
While stigmatizing the vices, he has indi- 
cated the path which leads upward to the 
heights of a wholesome existence. He reit- 
erates again and again that with all youth 
the principal question is love, and that in it 
is the young man’s ruin or his salvation. 
New edition. 291 pp. 12mo. 


se 


E T H I Cc S 


Study in the Psychology of Ethics, A. 
By David Irons. “The present inquiry into 
the psychological basis of ethics,” says the 
preface, “has developed from the study of a 
class of mental facts which has been much 
neglected—namely, those phenomena which 
are usually classed together under the am- 
biguous term ‘emotion.’ The theorv of emo- 
tion, which is advanced in the following 
pages, was briefly stated in the January 
number of Mind, 1894, at the close of an 
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article on Professor James’s theory of emo- 
tion. In that article the final contention 
was that emotion must be regarded as an 
ultimate mental fact, which can best be de- 
scribed as ‘feeling attitude. This view was 
elaborated in a series of papers which ap- 
peared two years later in the Philosophical 
Review. Ultimately, this theory was found 
to lead on inevitably to a general standpoint 
in regard to the principles of human con- 
duct. When this wider question emerged, 
the inquiry, as a whole, assumed the char- 
acter of a study in the psychology of ethics.” 
The first half of the book covers the same 
ground as the articles in the Philosophical 
Review. The criticism of current theories 
has been revised, but has not been material- 
ly altered. The chapters on The Nature of 
Emotion, and the Primary Emotions, have 
been amended, enlarged and largely re- 
written. The second half of the book deals 
with the primary principles of action, and 
with the ethical significance of results re- 
tained throughout. The discussion of the 
notion of worth, which appears in the con- 
cluding chapter, embodies some of the re- 
sults of an article on “Natural Selection in 
Ethics,” which was published in 1901 in the 
Philosophical Review. 172 pp. Indexed. 
I2mo. 
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Barbara. By John H. Whitson. 12mo. 


See review, page 660. 


Bishop, The. By Cyrus Townsend 
Brady. Stories of a militant, lovable bish- 
op, whose work among the rough-and-ready 
men of Western camps, forts and villages 
results in his sharing in many incidents of 
frontier life—comedy. tragedy, always 
drama. He has many experiences, some 
amusing, some thrilling, and these stories 
afford excellent pictures of life in the rough- 
est parts of the West. Illustrated. 303 pp. 
I2mo. 


Blue Goose, The. By Frank Lewis Na- 
son, author of “To the End of the Trail.” 
295 pp. I2mo. 

See review, page 643. 


Cavalier, The. By George W. Cable. 
This edition of “The Cavalier,” which ap- 
peared in 1902, is accompanied by photo- 
graphs from Miss Marlowe’s dramatization 
of the play, and the colored frontispiece 


Book News 


gives her portrait in character and costume. 
Julia Marlowe Edition. 311 pp. 12mo. 


Children of Destiny. By Molly Elliot 
Seawell. This book is conservative in its 
simple but well-sustained and all-suffering 
plot. It were inaccurate to call it old-fash- 
ioned, yet, undoubtedly, the story harks 
back to an older school of story-telling 
whose charms are not yet forgotten; in a 
loose way it mav be classed with the books 
of Maxwell Gray, for instance, with the 
novels that are primarily intended to enter- 
tain, while at the same time touching with 
a certain hand the deeper feeling of human- 
ity. “Children of Destiny” is well written, 
and its literary merit aids the plot in luring 
the reader from page to page until the end 
is reached. Of the story nothing must be 
said here, since its development is so grad- 
ual and logical that it cannot be told with- 
out the revelation of the whole. Its char- 
acters are well differentiated, its incidents 
picturesque, and locality and atmosphere are 
suggested with all the charm that must have 
been theirs. With illustrations by A. B. 
Wenzell. New edition. 341 pp. 1I2mo.— 
N. Y. Mail and Express. 


Cliveden. By Kenyon West. This is 
a Revolutionary tale laid in Philadelphia, 
more specifically in Germantown in and 
about the summer home of the illustrious 
Chew family, Cliveden. The time is that 
of the battle of Germantown, in which this 
famous old house figured largely. The 
story is, as the author puts it, one of “ac- 
tion.” There are no problems, but just 
straightforward history and movement. 473 
pp. I2mo. 


Comedy of Conscience, A. By S. Weir 
Mitchell, M. D. Illustrated. 129 pp. 16mo. 


See review, page 680. 


Conjuror’s House, The. By Stewart Ed- 
ward White, author of “The Blazed Trail,” 
etc. Illustrated. 260 pp. I2mo. 


See review, page 650. 


Cornet Strong of Ireton’s Horse. By 
Dora Greenwell McChesney. Illustrated. 
12mo. 


See review, page 645. 


Daughter of the 
Charles King. 12mo. 


See review, page 651. 


Sioux, A. By General 
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Enoch Strone. By E. Phillips Oppen- 
heim. An issue in inexpensive form in 
paper covers of the novel which appeared 
in 1901. 293 pp. I2mo. Paper. 


Felicitas. By Felix Dahn. Translated 
from the German by Mary J. Safford. An 
historical romance whose scene is laid in 
Augsburg Augusta Vindellicorum in the 
fifth century, when the Alemanni swept 
over the Roman province. A Byzantine 
usurer, provincials, and the invading Ro- 
mans make up the group of actors in the 
novel, which is written after the German 
manner, with characters: that are types 
rather than men and women. Another his- 
torical novel by this strictly popular Ger- 
man romancer has been before translated, 
in 1878, “A Struggle for Rome.” The 
present novel appeared in translation in 
1883. 341 pp. I2mo. 


For Crown and Covenant. By Cyril 
Grey, author of “The Misanthrope’s Heir,” 
etc. An historical novel intended to play 
the part of a religious juvenile, cast in the 
period when, under Charles II, an attempt 


was made to suppress the men of the Cov-' 


enant. The story runs from executions in 
Edinburgh after the Pentland rising in 
1680, to the organization of the Camer- 
onian regiment. The fortunes of a Uni- 
versity student who shared in the demon- 
strations against the blood-thirsty cruelty 
of the Duke of York, are the thread upon 
which the work turns, and its incidents 
and characters are strung. Illustrated. 319 
pp. 12mo. 


Girl of Ideas, A. By Annie Flint. 349 
pp. I12mo. 
See review, page 655. 


Golden Rapids of High Life, The. By 
Colonel Richard Henry Savage, author of 
“My Official Wife.” This Gunterian ro- 
mance has its scene laid in Paris and Mad- 
rid, and includes Americans as well as 
Europeans. It has the inevitable duel, a 
bit of revolution, and the customary ma- 
chinery of these modern shockers. 274 pp. 
12mo. Paper. 


His Friend the Enemy. By George 
Cram Cook. 12mo. 
See review, page 653. 


Horses Nine. Stories of harness and 
saddle. By Sewell Ford. Lovers of horses 
will find this collection of nine stories es- 
pecially pleasant reading. There is no 
straining of the probabilities, and the lit- 
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tle vein of pathos which enters now and 
then is of the legitimate kind, which 
touches the feelings without harrowing 
them. “Skipper,” the biography of a “blue 
ribboner,” is the tale of a horse of the 
mounted police squad. “Calico, who trav- 
eled with a round top,” retails the fame 
and honor that fell to the lot of a horse 
whose bizarre markings and coloring won 
him his name, and secured him a position 
in a traveling circus. There is a wild rush 
and sweep in the description of “Black 
Eagle’s” desperate fight for the leadership 
of the band of free plains rangers; “Bar- 
nacles” justified mutiny, “Blue Blazes” un- 
fortunate experiences, “Chieftain’s” under- 
standing: with his driver, the stories of 
“Old Silver,” the fire engine horse, “Bon- 
fire’ and “Pasha,” the son of Selim, are 
spirited and enjoyable. Most of the stories 
reveal human characteristics with no less 
sympathy than those of the horses. LIllus- 
trated. 270 pp. 12mo.—Brooklyn Eagle. 


House on the Hudson, The. By Frances 
Powell. 416 pp. 12mo. ' 
See review, page 647. 


House Opposite, The. By Elizabeth 
Kent. A cheap reprint of a mystery story 
published in August, 1902, whose scene is 
laid in New York and its vicinage. 276 pp. 
12mo. Paper. 


How to Cook Husbands. By Elizabeth 
Strong Worthington. 190 pp. 12mo. Paper. 





Lad of the O’Friels, A. By Seumas 
MacManus. A story of Donegal ways and 
customs; full of the spirit of Irish life. The 
main character is a dreaming and poetic boy 
who takes joy in all the stories and super- 
stitions of his people, and his experience 
and life are thus made to reflect all the es- 
sential qualities of the life of his country. 
296 pp. 12mo.—Publishers’ Weekly. 


Legatee, The. By Alice Prescott Smith. 
There is a certain delightful strain of orig- 
inality in this story, albeit the general in- 
teresting power is not extraordinary. The 
scenes are laid in Wilsonsport, a lumber 
town situated on Lake Michigan and large- 
ly inhabited by Belgians. The character of 
this people is forcefully drawn, while there 
is a beautiful though somewhat tragical 
love story involved. 324 pp. I2mo. 


Lord Leonard the Luckless. By W. E. 
Norris. 1I2mo. 
See review, page 651. 
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Love Letters of a Coquette, The. By 
Warren A. Hawley. These letters from a 
woman who jilted a man to the man she 
jilted and his letters to her follow a sim- 
ple and familiar pattern. 104 pp. 32mo. 


Mahoney Million, The. By Charles 
Townsend. With illustrations by Clare An- 
gell. 215 pp. I2mo. 


See review, page 652. 


Major’s Niece, The. By Sara Van Buren 
Brugiére and Adeline Brady. Here we 
have a most ordinary type of novel. It has 
no redeeming qualities in plot, characteriza- 
tion or style. 265 pp. 12mo. 


Mannerings, The. By Alice Brown. 


382 pp. I2mo. 
See review, page 675. 


McCar- 
Illus- 


Marjorie. By Justin Huntly 
they, author of “If I Were King.” 
trated. 288 pp. 12mo. 


See review, page 655. 


More Adventures of Captain Kettle, K. 
C. B. By Cutcliffe Hyne, author of “The 
Last Continent,” etc. Contains short tales 
of adventures which have already been in 
the magazines. They are sharp, vivid, un- 
expected and altogether blood-stirring bits 
of daring, etc., in which a small man of 
dauntless spirit gets away with a large 
number of bigger ones, the various occur- 
rences taking place in North Africa. Few 
books give more critical situations to the 
page. Illustrated. 3*2 pp. 12mo. 


More Tales From Tolstoi. Translated 
from the Russian, with an enlarged biog- 
raphy of the author, by R. Nisbet Bain. 
Ten short stories by Tolstoi, to the date of 
whose origin no clue is given, but which 
are most of them early works and are 
translated from the Russian for this volume. 
They appeared between 1880 and 1896, and 
were intended to be read by the peasant 
population of Russia, being simple studies 
of Russian life, each somewhat longer than 
the usual short story in our magazines, but 
all possessing the tragic note and patient 
realism of the Russian novelist’s work. 
With portrait. 316 pp. 12mo. 


Mr., Miss and Mrs. By Charles Bloom- 
ingdale, Jr. (“Karl.”) These short stories 
of American life appeared first in 1899. They 
have in them many references to news- 
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paper life, Philadelphia, Atlantic City and 
the lighter aspects of the day that passes 
and the woman who sometimes passes and 
sometimes does not. 272 pp. 12mo. Paper. 


No Hero. By E. W. Hornung. Mr. Horn- 
ung has written this time in a somewhat 
new vein. The present story is merely a 
pretty study in life and love, quite unadorn- 
ed by tragedy or complications of any order 
and working out its plot without the aid of 
its author’s usual villain. Just an idyll of 
the Alps, not very long, but made of stuff 
both humorous and tenderly sad. The situa- 
tions are original and unique, the denoue- 
ment entirely unexpected. The people are 


of an unusual but very interesting type, we 
are absorbed in their fortunes from first to 
last. The idea of the plot is new and fetch- 
ing in its character and Mr. Hornung has 
made good use of his aptitude for having 
the unexpected happen. 209 pp. 16mo. 


Pagan at the Shrine, The. By Paul 
Gwynne, author of “Marta.” This is a novel 
dealing with Spanish life, its scene being 
laid in an Andalusian town. The author 
brings to our attention all that is typical, 
racial and characteristic. It is a true study 
of the native individual. The description of 
the conclaves at the barber shop where the 
barber, priest, alcalde and schoolmaster 
meet to discuss public affairs, exchange 
racy Spanish proverbs, and squabble in the 
most amusing and social way is a unique 
characterization of the Spanish type. There 
is a plentiful sprinkling of wit throughout 
and the scenes are animated and pic- 
turesque. 478 pp. I2mo. 


Maiden. A tale of the fall of 
Jerusalem. By H. Rider Haggard, author 
of “Jess,” etc. Illustrated. 463 pp. 12mo. 


See review, page 649. 


Pearl 


Rebellion of the Princess, The. By M. 
Imlay Taylor. 326 pp. 12mo. 


See review, page 654. 


Red-Headed Gill. 
I2mo. 


See review, page 647. 


By Rye Owen. 34 pp. 


Reflections of Bridget McNulty, The. 
By Frank C. Voorhies. A collection of nu- 
merous reflections of a servant girl whose 
name is Bridget McNulty on foot-ball, golf, 
Christian science, phrenology, love. etc. 
Written in a broad Irish brogue. 28 pp. 
16mo. 
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Richard Rosny. By Maxwell Gray, au- 
thor of “The Silence of Dean Maitland,” 
etc. With frontispiece. 507 pp. I2mo. 

See review, page 644. 


Rise of Ruderick Clowd, The. By Josiah 
Flynt, author of “Tramping With Tramps,” 
etc. The quality which gives this book its 
power is the force with which the criminal 
point of view is presented. Born into the 
Under World, Ruderick was nameless until 
he was old enough and strong enough to com- 
pel his associates to accept the name which 
he chose for himself. From the schools of 
the streets he graduated into the Reform 
School, where he soon learned all that the 
worst of its inmates could teach him. 
Eventually he succeeded in making his es- 
cape and went into business for himself, ac- 
quiring fame and importance as a “success- 
ful crook.” The ups and downs of such a 
life, his love affairs and his final determina- 
tion to “quit the Road” are graphically de- 
scribed. 370 pp. I2mo. With illustrations. 


Roderick Taliaferro. By George Cram 
Cook. Illustrated by Seymour M. Stone. 
482 pp. I2mo. 


See review, page 678. 


Ronald Carnaquay. By Bradley Gilman, 
author of “The Parsonage Porch,” etc. This 
book portrays the fortunes of a church hav- 
ing at first as its pastor the Reverend Law- 
rence Freeman. He is soon supplanted 
through the trustees by a more progressive 
man, the Reverend Ronald Carnaquay, 
whose chief qualifications for such a calling 
are fluency of speech and talent for pushing 
his church. Early in the story the church 
is destroyed by fire. Just previous to this 
holocaust, the Rev. Freeman, then work- 
ing in an obscure mission, falls heir to a 
large fortune. He gives a large sum of 
money to rebuild the edifice and is quite 
naturally reinstated in its pulpit. The Rev. 
Carnaquay retires to private life, and en- 
gages in business pursuits, being actuated to 
take this step by a young widow. In the 
end he turns out to be, in his proper place, 
a very manly and sensible fellow. 374 pp. 
I2mo. 


Rose of Normandy, A. By William A. 
Wilson. Illustrated by Ch. Grunwald. 378 
pp. I2mo. 


See review, page 654. 


Self-Made Countess, A. By John Strange 
Winter. An inexpensive issue of a novel of 
English life which appeared in 1900 by Mr. 
H. E. V. Slannard. It is a piquant attempt 
to expose mobbery in London would-be 
higher society. Lippincott’s Select Novels. 
317 pp. 12mo. Paper . 
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Siege of York, The. By Beatrice Mar- 
shall, author of “Old Blackfriars,” etc. This 
historical novel is laid in the days of Com- 
monwealth and King, and carries a sup- 
porter of the Crown through the events 
which centered around Lord Fairfax. The 
romance closes with the battle of Marston 
Moor. The novel follows closely historical 
records, and is written with a simple and 
ready plot, some conversation and much 
local description. With illustrations. 318 
pp. I2mo. 


Solitaire. By George Franklyn Willey. 
This is a story in two episodes, divided 
from each other by three generations of hu- 
man life. Its scene is laid in the White 
Mountains, its fiction is based upon fact 
and local tradition, but where the legend 
ends and the author’s invention begins it is 
not easy to say. Illustrated. 143 pp. 12mo. 
—N. Y. Mail and Express. 


Spinners of Life. By Vance Thompson. 
Illustrated by E. M. Ashe and Rollin Kirby. 
284 pp. I2mo. 

See review, page 650. 


Stirrup Cup, The. By J. Aubrey Tyson. 
This story deals with the early life of Aaron 
Burr, his first courtship and marriage. This 
is a most agreeable part of Burr’s life to 
those who regret the later clouds that in- 
jured his reputation. Mr. Tyson has told 
the story with much cleverness and refine- 
ment. 208 pp. I2mo. 


Story of an East-Side Family, The. By 
Lillian W. Betts, author of “The Leaven 
in a Great City.” A realistic story, in which 
is traced the evolution of a typical East 
Side family of New York, beginning with 
a “marriage of convenience.” A _ single 
room, furnished with a table and two soap 
boxes, was the first home of Jack and Mary. 
From such meagre beginnings, industry, 
thrift and good management carry them step 
by step up the social ladder until Jack be- 
comes the foreman of the factory in which 
he works, and Mary becomes a leader and 
an acknowledged power in the neighbor- 
hood. The evolution of the family carries 
with it that of many friends, proving that 
the basis of social evolution is opportunity, 
not money. 342 pp. I2mo. 


Strange Disappearance of Eugene Com- 
stocks, The. By Mary R. P. Hatch. This 
reprint of a detective novel which appeared 
in 1895, deals with the robbery of a bank in 
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Vanceport, Me. Its president is found 
chloroformed, the letter is missing and a 
beautiful woman plays an important part. 
307 pp. I2mo. Paper. 


Stumbling Block, The. By Edwin Pugh. 
Illustrated by R. M. Crosby. 313 pp. I2mo. 
See review, page 657. 


Substitute, The. By Will N. Harben, 
author of “Abner Daniel,” etc. 330 pp. 
12mo, 


See review, page 651. 


Summer in New York, A. By Edward 
W. Townsend. This is a series of sketches 
of New York in summer mood. It tells of a 
number of the “smart set” who try staying 
in town for variety’s sake, and it describes 
with much humor and good fun the pic- 
turesque places they visit. The hero is a 
young artist and the heroine, the daughter 
of a genial Ironville millionaire. The book 
is built on the very lightest thread, its style 
is frivolous, and it does not make any seri- 
ous demands on one’s thought, but it is 
pleasant to read and its tone is decidedly 
optimistic. 196 pp. 12mo.—Indianapolis 
News. 


Tioba and Other Tales. By Arthur Col- 
ton. Mr. Colton here depicts a gallery of 
very varied Americans. Tioba was a moun- 
tain which meant well but was mistaken. 
His Other Tales concern a country deacon 
and a Bowery boy at the battle of Freder- 
icksburg, a tragedy in a meadow, in which 
the actors are somewhat small; a comedy 
of hate; the falling in with certain outcasts 
of whom one was unworldly; a return to 
the old home of childhood. In another, two 
of the friends of Conlon the Strong sit at 
the bedside of that violent politician, and 
observe more things than they can account 
for. With frontispiece by A. B. Frost. 231 
pp. I2mo. 

Trail of the Grand Seigneur, The. By 
Olin L. Lyman. 12mo. 

See review, page 656. 


Traitors, The. By E. Phillips Oppen- 
heim, author of “The Survivor,” etc. Illus- 
trated. I2mo. 


See review. page 648. 


Triumph of Count Ostermann, The. By 
Graham Hope. 333 pp. I2mo. 
See review, page 675. 


Triumph of Life, The. By William Far- 
quhar Payson, author of “John Wytal.” 424 
pp. 12mo. 

See review, page 658. 


Truth Dexter. By Sidney McCall. 
“Truth Dexter,” a novel of Boston and 
Southern life, extremely contemporaneous, 
appeared in 1897. It contains some discus- 
sion, a prediction of the expansion of the 
United States and of Russia, and the pass- 
ing of England. It is reissued now on ac- 
count of a new interest which attaches to 
this discussion in the light of the events of 
the past five years. 375 pp. I2mo. 


Two Bachelor Girls. By Elisa Arm- 
strong. This bright and light study of a 
familiar phase of American life, a constant 
subject of the comic paragraph first ap- 
peared in 1900. This work was originally 
published as “The Very Young Man and 
the Angel Child.” 239 pp. 12mo. Paper. 


Until Seventy Times Seven. This is a 
pretty story of high moral tone. It exempli- 
fies the possibilities of Christianity. The 
chief character is a man of Christ-like spirit 
and the way in which he forgives his erring 
wife and how much that forgiveness leads to 
is a lesson to all the world. 180 pp. 16mo. 


Walda. By Mary Holland Kinkaid. 211 
pp. 12mo. 
See review, page 663. 


When Patty Went to College. By Jean 
Webster. With illustrations by C. D. Wil- 
liams. 280 pp. I2mo. 

See review, page 659. 


The Wind in the Rose Bush and Other 
Stories. By Mary E. Wilkins. 12mo. 
See review, page 647. 
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AMUSEMENTS 


Few Suggestions on Bridge, A. This 
little pamphlet grew out of a “Bridge 
Class.” It does not enter into mooted ques- 
tions, and is not a treatise on the game, but 
is presented as a concise statement of prin- 
ciples. 48 pp. 32mo. Paper. 
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Affairs of West Africa. By Edmund D. 
Morel. With illustrations and maps. 382 pp. 
Indexed. 8vo. 

See review, page 681. 


Alaska Frontier, The. By Thor Willing 
Balch. This compilation of the facts, evi- 
dence and record in regard to the disputed 
Alaskan boundary is based upon a careful 
collection of maps over a long period, as 
well as a study of the original records. It is 
intended to demonstrate that the negotia- 
tions incident to the treaty of 1825, the maps 
of all operations relating to the territory 
that it deliminated, show that it was in- 
tended to give a continuous stretch or “lis- 
iere” along the Alaskan coast. 179 pp. In- 
dexed. 8vo. With illustrations. 


Angevin Empire; or, The Three Reigns 
of Henry II, Richard I, and John, The. 
By Sir James H. Ramsay. Sir James has 
already published “The Foundations of 
England,” which covers the Roman and 
succeeding Saxon period, “Lancaster and 
York,” describing the century from 1399 
to 1458, and he succeeds this by a work 
on the Angevin Empire. which gives the 
three reigns of Henry II, Richard I and 
John (1154-1216). The author follows the 
same plan as in his previous works :—a 
close compilation of existing authorities 
carefully summarized in a minute account 
in which special attention is paid to mili- 
tary matters. The history is rather the 
work of a conscientious analysis than a 
philosophic discussion of the period. The 
wider relations of the characters and 
events which he described are scarcely 
touched upon. With maps and illustrations. 
556 pp. Indexed. 8vo. 


Cambridge Modern History, The. Plan- 
ned by the late Lord Acton, LL.D. Vol. I. 
The Renaissance. 807 pp. Indexed. 8vo. 
See review, page 684. 


Christopher Columbus: His Life, His 
Works, His Remains. By John Boyd 
Thacher, author of “The Continent of 
America,” etc. John Boyd Thacher, a 
resident of Albany, a man of large means 
and associated with American research par- 
ticularly among the Indians, issues here the 
first volume of what is intended to be a 
monumental history of Christopher Colum- 
bus. It opens with a sketch of the first 
two historians of Columbus’ voyages, Peter 
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Martyr and Casas. It is proposed to suc- 
ceed this with a discussion which will re- 
print in  fac-simile all the important 
printed works which appear upon the 
voyages before 1500 and all the letters 
extant by the explorer, together with a 
minute account of the discoverer in all his 
various relations. The first volume covers 
five parts, the one already mentioned on 
the first historians of the event, an intro- 
duction, a critical inquiry into the charac- 
ter of Columbus, a biographv of him up 
to his going to Portugal, the influences 
which led him to adopt the project, and the 
event as described in the Admiral’s Journal. 
In treating of Peter Martyr’s epistles, in- 
stead of following the usual plan of first 
presenting a fac-simile complete, and then 
later taking up the work of translation, each 
page is fac-similed by itself, and this is 
succeeded by a translation and notes. The 
works concerned are all of the utmost rar- 
ity, often only one or two copies are in ex- 
istence, and Mr. Thacher’s work promises 
to be an apparatus for study and inquiry 
comparable with that of the documents 
themseives. Illustrated. Vol. I. 670 pp. 
Quarto. 


Glimpses of Colonial Society and the 
Life at Princeton College, 176-1773. By 
one of the Class of 1763. Edited by W. Jay 
Mills. “The following papers,” says the 
preface, “belonged to William Patterson, a 
graduate of the College of New Jersey, in 
1763, who succeeded the famous William 
Livingston as Governor of New Jersey. The 
letters, which extend from 1766 to 1773. 
give a most interesting view of life in 
Princeton, and are accompanied by some 
of the poems of the author who is a Prince- 
ton graduate of great distinction, Attorney 
General of New Jersey, member of the Fed- 
eral Constitutional Convention and Senator 
of the United States, Governor of the State, 
and, when he died, Associate Justice of the 
Supreme Court. Burr’s other figures of the 
period appear and an unusual amount of 
information is present as to college life.” II- 
lustrated. 182 pp. 1I2mo. 


Greater Russia. By Wirt Gerrare. The 
purpose of Mr. Gerrare’s book is to convey 
an adequate idea of Russia’s advance—es- 
pecially her industrial progress and com- 
mercial prospects. He pays particular at- 
tention to the problem of the Far East, for 
“the Russia that opened a window on to 
Europe was quite unlike that which made 
a porthole on to the Pacific to afford egress 
for itself, but closes with a snap against 
the entrance of foreigners and their mer- 
chandise.” The author has had fair suc- 
cess in achieving his object. He has col- 
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lected a mass of relevant information, sta- 
tistical and otherwise, to supplement his 
own personal observations. This includes 
full details of the topography of the country 
through which the Trans-Siberian Railway 
runs, of the customs of the Siberian tribes, 
and of the products of the country, present 
and prospective. These are relieved from 
dullness by frequent anecdotes and illus- 
trations. The deficiency in arrangement 
makes the general effect scrappy for con- 
tinuous reading, but this lack is remedied 
to some extent by the index. 357 pp. In- 
dexed. 8vo—N. Y. Times Saturday Re- 


VIEW, 


History of William Penn, A. Founder of 
Pennsylvania. By W. Hepworth Dixon, au- 
thor of “New America,” etc. This book was 
vriginally published in London in 1851, 
when it obtained some favor not only in 
England, but in Germany and in America. 
It has been out of print for some time. The 
present issue is a reprint of the revised edi- 
tion of 1872, which embodied much new 
material. It may be remembered that Mr. 
Dixon, the author of this book, had a con- 
troversy with Macaulay on the subject of the 
charges brought by Macaulay against Penn. 
The present book caused Macaulay to alter 
somewhat his estimate of Penn, but he died 
before going as far in this direction as 
Mr. Dixon thinks he should have gone. 
With frontispiece. 538 pp. 12mo.—/ndian- 
apolis News. 


London in the Eighteenth Century. By 
Sir Walter Besant. Illustrated. Quarto. 


See review, page 682. 


New Students’ Atlas of English His- 
tory, A. By Emil Reich. Quarto. 


Nonjurors, The. By J. H. Overton, D. 
D. The Nonjurors were a body of English 
churchmen, including a large number of 
ecclesiastics, who refused at the beginning 
of the eighteenth century to take the oaths 
required by the Establishment. Many of 
them were men of solid learning and pri- 
vate virtues, and many also lived as para- 
sites, as described by McCaulley. Its author 
says of it: “It has been my aim in this book 
to disentangle, as far as possible, the es- 
clesiastical from the political question; to 
trace the history of the Nonjurors as a re- 
ligious community from the time of their 
contemporary alienation from, to the time 
of their reabsorption in, the old Church of 
England, of which they contended that they 
had always been the most consistent and 


faithful members; to give the reader a 
clear and definite impression of the person- 
alities of all the chief actors, and finally to 
bring into prominence the latter phase of 
the movement which appears to be little 
known, though it certainly has a distinct 
interest of its own.” A list of lay and 


clerical Nonjurors closes the book. 8vo.. 


369 pp. Indexed. 


Roman Private Law. In the times of 
Cicero and the Antonines. By Henry John 
Roby. Works on Roman and the Civil Law 
usually deal with Justinian’s code. This is 
an attempt from Gaius institutes, scattered 
references in Roman lawyers and parts of 
the code itself which quote earlier decis- 
ions, to present a summary of the law of 
Rome during the time of the Antonines with 
occasional references to its condition in the 
time of the Republic. The first volume 
takes up citizenship, the family, the inheri- 
tance and property and gift. The second 
volume contains contracts, obligations, 
courts and their procedure, and closes with 
careful studies of Cicero’s four orations on 
private law and an appendix. In 2 vols. 
543, 535 pp. Indexed. 8vo. 


Side-Lights on the Georgian Period. 
By George Paston. “George” Paston is a 
specialist on the personal history of the 
eighteenth century; and his “Side-Lights” 
on the latter half of that period are enter- 
taining and informative. That they are also 
varied will be gathered by the intending 
reader from the table of contents, which in- 
cludes “A Burney Friendship,” “The Ideal 
Woman,” “The Felon,” “The Fencing 
School,” “The Yeoman’s Daughter,” etc. 
Not the least interesting chapter is an ac- 
count of the birth of “The Monthly Re- 
view” in 1749, with its delightful ex cathe- 
dra judgments of the masterpieces of the 
age. Hidden away in the catalogue of cur- 
rent literature for February, 1751, we come 
upon this announcement : “Elegy in a Coun- 
try Churchyard. Dodsley 6d. The excel- 
lence of this little piece amply compensates 
for its want of quantity.” Nothing more 
than that; so much for the criticism of con- 
temporaries! “London through French 
Eye-Glasses” is an amusing description of 
the metropolis about the year 1750 by a 
Frenchwoman and a Frenchman. “George” 
Paston’s pleasant anecdotes tell us more 
about London and its society in the Geor- 
gian period than many more pretentious 
works of history. Illustrated. 304 pp. In- 
dexed. 8vo.—London Saturday Review. 


Story of Siena and San Gimignano, The. 
By Edmund G. Gardner. [Illustrated by 
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Helen M. James and many reproductions 
from the works of painters and sculptors. 
372 pp. Indexed. 8vo. 


See With New Books. 


Winter India. By Eliza Ruhamah Scid- 
more, author of “Java: The Garden of the 
East,” etc. Illustrated. 391 pp. Indexed. 
8vo. 

See review, page 678. 


Young People’s History of Holland. By 
William Elliot Griffis. How the Dutch 
diked their land from ocean and river 
floods, usurped the feeding grounds of the 
fishes, turned a swamp into a garden, beau- 
tified, defended and made their country the 
home of law, freedom, culture, art and com- 
fort, is told in this book. The historical 
narrative is picturesque and dramatic, deal- 
ing with the “terpen,” the “polders,” and the 
mighty drying, drainage, and diking systems 
which have rescued the soil from the sea. 
The days of Batavian, Roman, Frisian, 
Norseman, Knights and Crusaders, Cods 
and Hooks, Counts and Castles. are de- 
scribed. How the towns and industries 
clashed with feudalism and destroyed it; 
how the new learning, politics and econo- 
mic systems represented by Erasmus, Wil- 
liam of Orange, and Barneveldt overcame 
the old order incarnated in Philip, Alva and 
Parma, and ushered in the republic, is told 
with accuracy. Illustrated. 322 pp. Index- 
ed. I2mo. 
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Art in the Nineteenth century. By 
Charles Waldstein. This lecture was first 
delivered at the Theater Royal, Cambridge, 
August 2, 1902, under the title ‘The 
Achievement of Art in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury.” It is an attempt to bring together 
in a rapid synthesis the entire field of music, 
painting, sculpture, decoration and archi- 
tecture, by one of the leading archaeological 
students of the day. 110 pp. 18mo. 


Blow From Behind, The. By Fred. C. 
Chamberlin, Ld. B. This book is the com- 
plete manuscript prepared by its author as 
the foundation of his Memorial Day address 
at Burlington, Vt.. 1902, with such addi- 
tions as the intervening events have made 
desirable. A small number of galley slips 


of the address as delivered, necessarily 
covering much less ground than the pres- 
ent work, were distributed early in June, 
and the editorial comments from the best 
papers were so enthusiastic as to lead to 
the publishing of the entire work in this 
volume. 147 pp. I2mo. 


Life and Destiny; or, Thoughts From 
the Ethical Lectures of Felix Adler. Ex- 
tracts from the addresses of Felix Adler in- 
tended to give a connected account of his 
teaching, simple, disjointed, because of their 
selection from various sources, but contain- 
ing through all these pages the synthesis of 
an increasing faith in the spiritual life, in 
the ethical possibilities of humanity, and in 
the eternal hope, implied rather than ex- 
pressed, I4I pp. I2mo. 


Pathway to Reality, The. By Right 
Honorable Richard Burdon Haldare. 316 
pp. Indexed. 8vo. 


Studies in the History of Educational 
Opinion From the Renaissance. By S. S. 
Laurie, A. M. The Renaissance, for this 
work, is assumed to extend from 1320 to 
1600. The first part brings down the discus- 
sion of education from the universities as 
they first felt the touch of modern learning 
down to Montaine. The modern period 
from 1600 on begins with Bacon and ends 
with Spencer. With the excention of Come- 
nius, all the examples taken for the mod- 
ern period—Bacon, Milton, Locke and 
Spencer—are English, and the German, 
French and American development of the 
past century and a half is altogether omit- 
ted. The first part follows, and uses parts 
of Mr. Lowry’s mediaeval university and 
its later work. The principal persons used 
as types are Elyot, Rabelais. Ascham and 
Montaine. 261 pp. I2mo. 
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Letters of Mile. de Lespinasse. With 
notes on her life and character by D’Alem- 
bert, Marmontel, de Guibert, etc., and an 
introduction by C. A. Sainte-Beuve. Trans- 
lated by Katharine Prescott Wormeley. 339 
pp. Indexed. 12mo. With frontispiece. 
See review, page 670. 


Obermann. By Etienne Pivert De Sen- 
ancour. With biographical and critical in- 
troduction by Arthur Edward Waite. The 
“Obermann” of Sénancour fills a curious 
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place in literature and a quite exceptional 
place in the literature of France. Here is a 
man who does not aim at creating a master- 
piece in order to satisfy the craving with- 
in him, nor yet at unburdening himself of 
the secrets by which he is tortured. He has 
nothing of the flame of Victor Hugo, the 
most self-conscious, perhaps, of all the crea- 
tors, nor has he, apparently, the mordant de- 
sire of laying bare the soul as Rousseau 
had. For both of these the terrible applause 
of countless unknown human beings was as 
their very life blood. For Sénancour, that 
is for Obermann, the only verdict. rested 
with his own soul. Obermann examines life 
coldly and without personal protest. What 
he thinks he is able to utter fluently. What 
he sees can fill him with that mysterious 
melancholy which is one of the most subtle 
phases of pleasure. His very mournfulness 
has in it, like that of Virgil, a detachment 
from personal sorrow. Like Euripides, he 
questions whether indeed the gods rule or 
chance, but, like Euripides, he suggests no 
guiding principle of life. Tout est loterie, 
man lives and dies by chance, and the one 
solace in life is to be found in dreams. 423 
pp. With notes. 12mo.—London Academy 
and Literature. 
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Anthology of Russian Literature. By 
Leo. Werner. Mr. Werner, desiring to com- 
press his work into certain limits, has deem- 
ed it advisable to give but a small selection 
of authors from the last two decades of the 
nineteenth century, and some of the writers 
omitted from the beginning of this period 
will be found to have been treated in the 
first volume. For the intermediate time the 
material in this book will be found suff- 
ciently complete, while the essays of Bye- 
linski, Dobrolyubov, Pisarevy and Merezh- 
kovski illustrate the evolution of Russian 
literature in the nineteenth century, as view- 
ed by the Russian critics themselves. Mr. 
Werner shows very clearly that the nine- 
teenth century was marked in Russian litera- 
ture by many periods of change, and that 
Western writers made their influence felt 
deeply among the Russians. He shows how 
a whole school of romanticists, beginning 
with Bestuzhev-Marlinski and Lazhechni- 
kov, and ending with Puskin and Lermon- 
tov, evolved under the influence of Sir Wal- 
ter Scott, the Russian novel. It is a far cry 
from Karamzin’s “Liza” to Puskin’s “Cap- 
tain’s Daughter” and to Lermontov’s “Hero 
of Our Time.” Yet, within less than a de- 
cade after the latter had charmed the pub- 
lic Gegor’s “Dead Souls” completely oblit- 
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erated the fame of all its predecessors, and 
Byelinski’s dictum in regard to the natural 
school at once set the pace for an entirely 
new set of writers—the novelists of the for- 
ties. Mr. Werner, while aiming above all 
else at conservatism, has quoted liberally 
from the leading Russian writers in all de- 
partments. He begins with Karamzin and 
quotes from his essays on “Shakespeare” 
and on “London.” Then come the fables 
of Krylov, the short stories of Izmaylov 
and the poetry of Zhuovski. Down thraqugh 
the decades in their order he follows those 
Russian writers who have left their stamp 
on the literature of the country. To the 
average Western reader, this volume will 
be a revelation; he will be amazed at the 
beauties and the strength here displayed. In 
two parts. Part II. The Nineteenth Cen- 
tury. 8vo. 493 pp. Indexed.—/ndianapolis 
News. 


Literature of the Celts, The. Its his- 
tory and romance. By Magnus Maclean, 
M. A. A history of the Celt in the litera- 
ture of West Europe, with a short sum- 
mary chapter with St. Patrick as the first 
of Celtic writers. Early Scotch contribu- 
tions fill seven chapters, when the mytholog- 
ical cycle, the heroic cycle and the oceanic 
cycle, bring the record down to the Norse 
invasions. After a chapter on the four an- 
cient books of Wales, the literary revival 
of Celt influence, authorship in the middle 
of the eighteenth century and its influence 
since on contemporaneous literature fills the 
last six chapters, about one-third of the 
book. The work is cursory and general in 
its character, aiming to summarize condi- 
tions rather than to closely analyze sources 
and its traditions of investigation and analy- 
sis. 385 pp. Indexed. 8vo. 
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How to Build a Launch From Plans. 
With general instructions for the care and 
running of gas engines. By Charles G. 
Davis. Working drawings which first ap- 
peared in “Forest and Stream” for a launch 
17.75 feet long on the water, 4.75 beam, and 
one foot draught, weighing 1344 pounds, and 
intended for a gas engine. Accompanying 
the working drawings is a careful descrip- 
tion, and the book closes with specifications 
and directions for sailing the launch. II- 
lustrated with plans. 159 pp. 12mo. 


Small Yacht Construction and Rigging. 
By Linton Hope. In these articles, pub- 
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lished from “Forest and Stream,” two forms 
of yachts, a 22-foot center-board sailing 
boat and a 24-foot lineal rating keel or cut- 
ter fast cruiser, are made the subject of a 
careful series of working drawings intended 
to enable any one familiar with the use of 
tools to build either boat. They are taken 
as two types most popular in this country. 
The second boat is about a four-ton boat, 
31.50 over all, 6-foot beam and 3.7 draught. 
Riggings and all furnishings are carefully 
described and specifications furnished for 
the material needed. Illustrated by two 
complete designs and numerous diagrams 
and details. 178 pp. 8vo. 
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MEDICAL BOOKS 


Care of the Baby, The. By J. P. Crozer 
Griffith, M. D. A reissue which is the third 
of the work which first appeared in 1895, 
and was instantly accepted as an authorita- 
tive manual on the subject. It has been 
fully revised, illustrations and receipts have 
been added. and the work has been brought 
down to date in regard to recent medical 
discovery upon the origin of infant dis- 
eases and the light thrown by these discov- 
eries on protective methods. Third edition. 
I2mo. 421 pp. Indexed. 


Practical Points in Nursing for Nurses 
in Private Practice. By Emily A. Stoney. 
This is a complete handbook on nursing 
and its usefulness has made it so popular 
that it has been found necessary to publish 
new editions from time to time. The present 
is the third and in it we have the original 
thoroughly revised and brought up-to-date, 
with an appendix containing rules for feed- 
ing the sick, recipes for invalid foods, 
weights and measures and a full glossary of 
medical terms and nursing treatment. It is 
eminently clear, concise and practical and 
profusely illustrated with half-tones and 
plates. 12mo. 
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Booke of Thenseygnementes and Tech- 
ynge That the Knyght of the Towre Made 
to His Daughters. By G. De La Tour 
Landry. Edited with a glossary by G. B. 
Rawlings. This quaintly-named book is a 
selection (comprising about half of the orig- 
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inal) from the rare translation by Caxton, 
of which there are two copies in the British 
Museum. There is an earlier translation 
than Caxton’s, which never went beyond 
MS., made by an anonymous translator in 
the reign of Henry VI. It is of more lit- 
erary merit than Caxton’s (for the cele- 
brated printer knew French ill, and was 
diffident as to the quality of his English) ; 
and the Early English Text Society pub- 
lished it in 1868. Caxton’s version seems 
to have been chosen for the present selec- 
tion solely because it is rare and has not 
been reprinted—surely an inadequate rea- 
son, when the other is admittedly superior. 
Illustrated. 203 pp. 8vo.—London Academy 
and Literature. 


Book of Curious Facts, A. Compiled by 
Don Lemon. Edited by Henry Williams. 
A volume of unexpected facts, superstitions, 
anecdotes, events, occurrences, puzzles, etc., 
of the sort which, once started in a news- 
paper, go on being clipped and copied for 
years. An index renders the book of some 
value for reference, and the lack of refer- 
ence to the authorities from which the para- 
graphs are drawn makes the book of very 
small use to which to refer. 240 pp. Index- 
ed. 16mo. 


Discourses of Keidansky. By Bernard 
G. Richards. Keidansky is a young radical 
of the Ghetto, a dreamer and idealist who 
has found words for “the things that were 
crowding a heavy laden mind.” Many pon- 
der, but he has managed to express his 
ideas and opinions, strange and striking, 
and these are to be found in this book. Kei- 
dansky looks out upon the world from with- 
in the walls of the Ghetto, gives his views of 
it and freely pours out his heart on many vi- 
tal problems. Keidansky is a Yiddish writer 
and speaker, and more than that, an idler 
and observer of life. He dreams and medi- 
tates over many things in connection with 
the Jews and the world in general, and 
gives the benefits of his doubts and beliefs 
to the friends with whom he converses. 228 
pp. I2mo. 


Dove Dale Revisited. With other holi- 
day sketches. By the “Amateur Angler.” 
By the author of “An Amateur Angler’s 
Days in Dove Dale.” They appeared orig- 
inally in the “Fashion Gazette” and give 
an agreeable personal record of the region 
mentioned with photographs, half-toned and 
printed on glazed yellow paper, after the 
English fashion. The book closes with arti- 
cles on visits to the Vale and the White 
Horse, the Teme, the Wye and the Lea 
130 pp. I2mo. 
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Ethics of the Body. By George Dana 
Boardman. The author, a distinguished di- 
vine, has gathered in the brief addresses 
and utterances of this volume a plea first 
for the sacred care of the body, next for its 
protection against all injury, last for its 
purification, its sanctification and its holy 
and reverent use as a symbol of the divine 
and spiritual life of man. 154 pp. 18mo. 


Forest, Fish and Game Commission. 
Eighth annual report, State of New York. 
This, the eight annual report, is principally 
occupied with the development of the Adi- 
rondacks and the reforesting of the region, 
which is preceded and followed by the 
usual routine information. 164 pp. Paper. 
8vo. 


God and Music. By John Harrington 
Edwards. A study of the relations between 
God and music. There is a growing inter- 
est in the study of theology in its relation 
to music and music in the possibilities of its 
adaptation to religious life and work. Dr. 
Edwards has treated this subject in a 
scholarly manner, from the scientific and 
zsthetic points of view as well as in its 
theological aspects. 319 pp. I2mo.—Pub- 
lishers’ Weekly. ; 


Hawthorne Classics, The. Edited by 
Edward Everett Hale, Jr. American Es- 
says, Ballads and Ballad Poetry, English 
Essays, Greek Myths, Poetical Tales, 
Shakespeare Comedies. ‘The Hawthorne 
Classics are designed as supplementary 
reading for the grammar and high schools. 
They are edited by Professor Edward Ever- 
ett Hale, Jr., Professor of Rhetoric and 
Logic in Union College, and they comprise 
selected readings from the best of standard 
works. For instance, there is one book de- 
voted to Greek myths, consisting of ex- 
tracts from Kingsley, Hawthorne’s “Tangle- 
wood Tales” and Bulfinch; there is another 
volume containing “A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream,” “As You Like It” and “The Tem- 
pest;” there are two books of selected 
poems from Shelley, Keats, Coleridge and 
others of our greatest English poets, while 
yet again there are two volumes of essays, 
two of stories and two of orations, one 
American, the other English, in each case. 
The idea is admirable. Introduced in the 
schools, these books will be instrumental in 
familiarizing pupils with literary master- 
pieces, and by their perusal will do much 
to bend the cultivation of taste in the right 
direction. They are convenient in size and 
neatly and uniformily bound, quite attrac- 
tive enough to grace the bookshelves of any 
schoolboy or girl. Up to the present time 
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only six of the ten contemplated volumes 
have been published. The two books of 
orations and the two of stories have yet to 
appear. In 6 volumes. 12mo. 


Hegel and Hegelianism. By R. Mackin- 
tosh, D.D. 301 pp. Indexed. 1I2mo. 


If Not the Saloon—What? By James E. 
Freeman. ‘This is an argument not only 
against the saloon as at present conducted, 
but in favor of substitutes for the saloon 
which shall furnish men the opportunities 
for pleasure, but not for sin, which are to 
be found in saloons. In his book Dr. Free- 
man describes the great Hollywood Inn, of 
Yonkers, of which he is the head. This 
workingman’s club had been a great suc- 
cess, and, Dr. Freeman believes, embodies 
the solution of the temperance question. 
The inn has been found to be entirely prac- 
tical, is well supported by the men for 
whom it was designed, and the present vol- 
ume is designed to urge other communities 
to follow the example thus set. With 
frontispiece. 117 pp. 16mo.—Z/ndianapolis 
News. 


Indebtedness of Chaucer’s Trolius and 
Criseyde to Guido Delle Colonne’s His- 
toria Trojana. By George L. Hamilton. 
A dissertation for the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy at Columbia University. in 
which the work of Guido Dell Colonnes, 
who plagiarized the previous poem of the 
Roman de Troie is shown to be the original 
of Chaucer’s “Trolius and Criseyde.” The 
argument is developed by showing minute 
verbal resemblances which support this 
view in the poem of Chaucer and the Ital- 
ian author in great detail. 160 pp. 12mo. 


Jesus Christ and the Social Question. 
By Francis Greenwood Peabody. These ad- 
dresses first appeared in 1900 and are now 
again reprinted after having gone through 
five editions. They present a dignified sum- 
mary of an altruistic view of the organiza- 
tion of society based on the ethics of the 
synthetic gospels. New edition. 375 pp. 
Indexed. 1I2mo. 


Matthew Arnold’s Notebooks. With a 
preface by the Hon. Mrs. Wodehouse. For 
this work in itself we have nothing but 
praise; even the frequent repetitions afford 
illustrations of the author’s mind. The 
width and variety of the reading displayed 
were, of course, only to be expected. But 
it should be wholesome discipline to the 
dilettante devotees of “cultchaw,” exten- 
sionists, and others, who have interpreted 
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the precepts of the apostle of “sweetness 
and light” as though they enjoined light 
armchair occupation and a genially indolent 
smattering of a few cant phrases and con- 
ventional classics; for the book shows us 
Arnold pursuing his end seriously and 
hardly ever looking to duty rather than in- 
clination as a guide—“Semper aliquid certi 
proponendum est” is the frequent New 
Year’s motto. One of the most character- 
istic quotations is this: “It is a part of spe- 
cial prudence never to do anything because 
one has inclination to it, but because it is 
one’s duty, or is reasonable;” and again, 
“He who resisteth pleasures crowneth his 
life.” Certainly we see how completely in 
his case Matthew Arnold carried out his 
own definition of criticism as a disinterested 
endeavor to discover the best that is known 
and thought in the world, and that he did 
not think the effort a facile one. With por- 
trait. 137 pp. 12mo.—London Athenaeum. 


Modern Organ Tuning. By Hermann 
Smith. The author has already prepared 
a treatise upon tuning the pianoforte and 
on the “World’s Earliest Music.” The or- 
gan and the musical scale are first described, 
and after nearly one-half the space is used 
in this way for an elementary discussion 
of the instrument and its origin, modern 
tuning is taken up in minute detail, with 
tables giving the sounds of the different 
pipes, the basis of pitch, etc. The discus- 
sion of the subject makes the work quite 
as useful to those who play on the organ as 
to those whose trade is to keep the organ in 
order. 120 pp. I2mo. 


Our Benevolent Feudalism. By W. J. 
Ghent. A reprint of the third edition of 
the book which first appeared in October, 
1902, growing out of an article that was 
published the previous spring in the New 
York “Independent.” It expounds the thesis 
that the creation of large fortunes and large 
corporations is tending to recast society 
upon general lines similar to those of me- 
diaeval feudalism, the millionaire taking 
the place of the old over-lord and the rest 
of society becoming substantially his serfs. 
A preface added to this volume deals with 
some of Mr. Ghent’s critics. 202 pp. Index- 
ed, 12mo. 


Pictorial Greenhouse Management. By 
Walter P. Wright. The Horticultural Su- 
perintendent of Kent County Council has 
prepared here, altogether from the English 
standpoint, a manual of the smaller green- 
house. The provisions for warmth and its 
cost are neither of them such as would be 
required in this country. Over half the book 
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is occupied with a discussion of the English 
greenhouse through the successive months 
of the year, and the rest to the cost of con- 
struction, heating, care of pipes, table of 
plants and of insect pests. Some one plant 
whose flowering can be easily secured in the 
month in question is made the center of 
each monthly chapter. With illustrations. 
I2mo. 140 pp. Indexed. 


Story of Oratorio, The. By Annie W. 
Patterson. Music-Story Series. Illustrated. 
142 pp. Indexed. 12mo. 


Tale of a Town; or, The Progress of 
the Trust. By Lionel Josaphare. A leaf- 
let printed in San Francisco, giving an ac- 
count of a trust, a strike, the coming of 
militia to suppress the strike, and the de- 
struction of the little town. 33 pp. 12mo. 
Paper. 


Three Days’ Tournament, The. By 
Jessie L. Weston. This issue is one of a 
series devoted to the publication of fresh 
material in folklore. It is to “be regarded as 
an appendix to the studies of the Launce- 
lot legend previously published in the same 
series.” It groups together all the various 
sources from which the three days’ tourna- 
ment is derived, and cites a wide range of 
similar myths in different countries. It is 
intended almost exclusively for the tech- 
nical student of folklore. 59 pp. 12mo. 


True Historie of the Knyght of the 
Burning Pestle. By Francis Beaumont 
and John Fletcher. 59 pp. 32mo. 


Variation in Animals and Plants. By 
H. M. Vernon, M. A., M. D. 415 pp. 12mo. 


What Is Meaning? Studies in the de- 
velopment of significance. By V. Welby. 
A discussion by an English author of 
“meaning,” in which the effort is made to 
put education in a new path by first analyz- 
ing the way significance is secured, the con- 
crete object being called by the author 
“significs.” and this exposition is then used 
as the basis for a theory of education. The 
book is written with much effort and labor, 
and is out of the current channel of discus- 
sion on these subjects. 321 pp. 1I2mo. 


What to Wear and When to Wear It. 
By Mrs. Alfred Praga. A. short treatise 
upon the principles upon which women 
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ought to vary their coiffure and their dress 
with reference to complexion—blonde and 
brunette—and age, with a gracious chapter 
upon women who are “between colors.” All 
sorts and conditions of women,—stout wom- 
en, thin women, plain women,—handsome 
women apparently are not considered as 
needing advice by the author—middle-aged 
women, busy women and debutantes are 
each given minute suggestions, always from 
the English standpoint, as to the best colors 
to wear and the best way in which to mod- 
ify prevailing modes. A series of photo- 
graphs of heads give illustrations of the 
hair-dressing which suits women who are 
plump, delicate, thin, long-faced, short- 
faced, broad-faced and plain-faced. The 
book originally appeared in an English 
periodical, and it is dyed through with that 
national taste in dress which makes is pos- 
sible to recognize an English woman at any 
distance. 138 pp. I2mo. 


Workers of the Nation. By Gilson Wil- 
lets and others. A collection of articles of 
varying value written from a “popular” 
standpoint, much like a newspaper “spe- 
cial,” though more systematic, describing a 
large number of industries, trades and pur- 
suits. It is in three parts: manufactures, 
transportation and professions. In connec- 
tion with these callings there are chapters 
also upon labor organizations. The work 
closes with articles on the various profes- 
sions. A summary of census returns of 
manufacture completes the volume. Each of 
the numbers is particularly written with 
reference to the employee. ‘The volumes are 
well printed and will form useful library 
books. On many topics it would be difficult 
to get the facts given elsewhere, particular- 
ly as to pay, employment, etc. Illustrated. 
Two vols. 8vo. 
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Book of Beasts and Birds, A. Written 
and illustrated with photographs from life. 
By Gambier Bolton, F. Z. S. The illustra- 
tions of this book, reproduced in half-tone, 
are taken either from the London Zoo, Brit- 
ish Museum, or from books of travel. Each 
accompanies some familiar animal which is 
described in a manner known, time out of 
mind, in works of this character written for 
children. Besides wild animals, shire horses, 
some of Victoria’s pets, cats, etc., fill chap- 
ters. There are accounts of animal life in 
its own home, besides the usual general de- 
scription. 132 pp. I2mo. 
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Penal Servitude. By W. B. N. This 
relates the sequel to a very remarkable case 
about which the author writes with great 
impartiality and a just appreciation of his 
own position in the affair. Only in one in- 
stance does he show any animus, and that is 
in his remarks on the judge who presided 
over the trial. In many ways it is a curious 
volume, and will afford the reader much 
opportunity for reflection. The author re- 
lates his experiences of prison discipline, 
governors and deputy governors, doctors 
and clergy, the food in convict prisons, 
daily routine, punishments, incorrigibles, 
“balmies,” “coppers,” and so forth. It is 
a book that will be laid down with very 
mixed feelings, but it is undoubtedly inter- 
esting. 309 pp. 12mo.—London Publishers’ 
Circular. 
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Blind Children. By Israel Zangwill. 
The material of this collection is largely 
personal, the spirit is imaginative, and the 
message which reaches his readers, sub-con- 
scious in its revelation. The poem which 
gives title to the book is an illustration of 
these characteristics. The poét relates a per- 
sonal experience, by no means singular, 
illumines it with a fancy most natural, and 
communicates his mood to the reader in the 
simplest and most direct manner. 136 pp. 
I2mo. 


Lyrics of Love and Laughter. By Paul 
Lawrence Dunbar. It has been several years 
since Mr. Dunbar has written a book of 
poems and this volume contains a larger 
proportion of Mr. Dunbar’s inimitable dia- 
lect poems than either of the other two vol- 
umes. With frontispiece. 180 pp. 16mo. 


Message and Melody. By Richard 
Burton. This book of poems is the fourth 
that Mr. Burton has issued, and contains 
his latest and most mature work in the 
lyric and ballad vein, gathered from many 
magazines or written especially for this vol- 
ume. His “Song of the Unsuccessful,” 
which attracted wide attention upon its ap- 
pearance in the Outlook, opens the book, 
which is attractive both in typography and 
binding, and no doubt will increase the 
audience which Mr. Burton’s earlier books 
have gained for him. 186 pp. 1I2mo. 
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Sea Drift; or, Tribute to the Ocean. 
By Antoinette Brown Blackwell. Poems 
suggested in great part by the ocean, writ- 
ten in varying meters, and while generally 
accurate, is very commonplace in tone and 
utterance. 204 pp. I2mo. 
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American Republic and Its Government, 
The. By James Albert Woodburn. Amer- 
ican Politics. 397 pp. Indexed. 8vo. 

See review, page 664. 


Constructive and Preventive Philan- 
thropy. By Joseph Lee. With an intro- 
duction by Jacob A. Riis. Mr. Joseph Lee, 
a vice-president of the Massachusetts Civic 
League, has for a number of years devoted 
himself to the work of city betterment for 
children. He has, in this condensed manual, 
taken up the leading subjects in the field 
which he has covered, provided each with 
a short resume of authorities, prefacing a 
chapter which describes the need, what is 
done, and the best method of improving on 
past work. The subjects taken up are: Sav- 
ings and Loans,—The Home; Health and 
Building Laws, The Home; Model Tenants, 
The Setting of the Home, Vacation Schools, 
Playgrounds for Small Children, Baths and 
Gymnasiums, Playgrounds for Big Boys, 
Model Playgrounds, Outings, Boys’ Clubs, 
Industrial Training for Grown People. 242 
pp. Indexed. 16mo. 


Current Political Problems. A series 
of papers which have been read before the 
Academy on the present political condition 
of Cuba, by Leonard Wood; of Australia, 
by W. Harrison Moore, and of Japan, by 
Ernest W. Clement. These fill about one- 
half of the volume and the other half con- 
tains articles dealing with American prob- 
lems—“The Basis of Present Reform Move- 
ments,” James T. Young; “The Nationaliza- 
tion of Municipal Movements,” Clinton 
Rogers Woodruff; “Political and Municipal 
Legislation in 1902,” Robert H. Whitten; 
“Our Present Financial Outlook,” Frederick 
A. Cleveland. 190 pp. 8vo. 


Fundamental Problem of Monetary Sci- 
ence, The. By Correa Moylan Walsh. 
This is an attempt to clear up points in the 
monetary problem which are obscure to 
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most people. Those who have made a care- 
ful study of political economy know how 
difficult it is to obtain precise definitions 
that will be universally accepted. Each 
writer desires to make his own limitation 
of words and their meanings. Of the word 
“value,” for instance, nearly every political 
economist has given a different definition 
and the obscurity resulting has been great. 
Mr. Walsh reviews the attempts of the vari- 
ous schools of economists co establish a 
standard of value and endeavors to bring 
order out of confusion. The ground he goes 
over has been trodden many times and while 
he may have added nothing especially orig- 
inal, his treatment of the subject will help 
toward clearer ideas and fuller information 
on the monetary problem. 383 pp. 12mo.— 
Philadelphia Press. 


History of Factory Legislation, A. By 
B. L. Hutchins and A. Harrison. With a 
preface bv Sidney Webb. This volume in 
the series of “Studies in Economics” has 
the advantage of the editorial care of Prof. 
Hewins, the director of the London School 
of Economics. The lady writers—with the 
approval, no doubt, of the editor and of Mr. 
and Mrs. Sidney Webb—make a strong de- 
fence of special factory legislation directed 
to the case of women, as against those la- 
dies who maintain that women should be 
treated as men in all such legislation, and 
are put at a disadvantage if not so treated. 
An account which they give of a German 
lady writer’s views, we think, reveals their 
own, when it is stated that in that opinion 
the situation of working women is a labor 
question rather than a sex question, and 
that it would be a tactical blunder for the 
women of the working class to combine 
with the women of the middle class engaged 
in the sex movement against the men of 
their own laboring class. The general opin- 
ion of the country has doubly changed in 
this respect in the time of living persons. 
256 pp. Indexed. 8vo—London Athe- 
naeum, 


Money and Banking. By William S. 
Scott. Ph. D. “The present book,” says the 
preface, “is the outcome of ten years’ ex- 
perience in teaching large clasess in the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. and is presented to 
the public in the hope that students in 
other institutions as well as the average 
citizen who wishes to understand this sub- 
ject may find it useful. Its subject is mod- 
ern currency, and it aims to analyze and ex- 
plain the complex media of exchange of the 
great nations of the day in such a way as 
to reveal the nature and workings of each 
element and the relations betweén them all. 
Besides money in the ordinary sense, there- 
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fore, it includes a discussion of banks in their 
relations to the currency, of the various 
forms of government notes, and of the ma- 
chinery and methods of international ex- 
change. In considering controverted ques- 
tions. while the author has not attempted 
to conceal his own views, both sides of the 
case have been presented, and specific refer- 
ences to the best literature of the controversy 
have been given. A special feature of this 
book is the list of references given at the 
end of each chapter. These have been 
made specific, the chapter and the page, 
when necessary being given, in order that 
the student may have no difficulty in finding 
what it is desirable that he should read on 
each topic. and no excuse for neglecting to 
read widely. The book is designed to be 
used as a guide simply and not as a sub- 
stitute for the literature of the subject. No 
attempt nas been made to give a complete 
bibliography of any of the topics treated. 
The aim has been rather to select typical 
references from the best writers, and es- 
pecially from those easily available and most 
useful to students in the United States. 
Certain American books have, therefore, 
been frequently referred to, not because they 
are in all cases the best on the subject, but 
because in many cases they are the only 
ones available for students in some of our 
institutions of learning.” 381 pp. Indexed. 
8vo. 


Political Parties and Party Problems in 
the United States. By James Albert 
Woodburn. American Politics. 304 pp. In- 
dexed. 8vo. 


See review, page 665. 


Principles of Money, The. By J. Lau- 
rence Laughlin. Professor Laughlin was 
for some years Professor of Political Econ- 
omy at Harvard before he entered an in- 
surance company, and returned to his orig- 
inal field by going to Cornell and later tak- 
ing a chair at Chicago University, where 
he has been for eleven years. The present 
volume is the first of an ambitious work 
which proposes to open with the principles 
of money, and go on in successive volumes 
to the discussion of metallic money, its 
history in this country, paper money here, 
paper money in other countries, and bank- 
ing. The present volume throws emphasis 
on the difference between the standard and 
the medium of exchange and enters at 
length into the discussion of credit and 
price as fundamental elements in the dis- 
cussion of money. While a general discus- 
sion occupies nearly the entire book, the 
last fifth of the work is occupied with the 
legal tender question in England and in 
this country. 550 pp. Indexed. 8vo. 
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Reciprocity. By J. Laurence Laughlin 
and H. Parker Willis. 575 pp. Indexed. 
8vo. 

See review, page 665. 


Toward the Light. By Lewis H. Berens. 
The entire field of economics and ethics in 
their inter-relations is covered in this work, 
altogether didactic, intended apparently 
either for secondary schools or University 
Extension classes. Barter, wages, land, tax- 
ation and money are the special subjects 
whose ethical relations are considered. 240 
pp. 12mo. Indexed. 
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Genetic Psychology for Teachers. By 
Charles Mubbard Judd. Professor Judd, an 
instructor in Yale, educated at Leipsic, has 
endeavored in this volume, which groups a 
series of lectures deliveredto teachers, to 
show the use which can be made of cur- 
rent study and investigation in psychology. 
Without entering into the instrumental 
phase of the work, except, incidentally, 
Professor Judd opens with a general de- 
scription of the various facts which show 
the necessity of studying the record made 
by the senses on the brain. The next lec- 
ture points out how these experiences con- 
solidate into impressions, and a short sum- 
mary is made of the history of education 
under the title “Origin of Some of Our 
Educational Ideals.” The new idea, which 
seeks to make the impression permanent by 
having it take effect in act.and thought, is 
described, and the way in which this prac- 
tice is exemplified by the writing habit, 
forms the demonstration chapter of the 
book. The remaining three chdpters are de- 
voted to reading. number and “some limita- 
tions,” which is intended to caution the 
teacher in the application of what has be- 
fore been said. 12mo. Indexed. 322 pp. 
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Descriptive Guide to the Best Fiction, 
British and American, A. By Ernest A. 
Baker, M. A. Apart from the value of Mr. 
Baker’s volume as a work of reference, it 
will afford the lover of fiction much inter- 
est as a standard by which he can measure 
his own estimate of the novels of the best 
known writers with the opinions of others. 
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Thus he will probably not altogether agree 
with the selection that has been made from 
Mrs. Henry Wood’s works, though, of 
course, “East Lynne” is among them; he 
will wonder why Edmund Yates is repre- 
sented by one novel only, “Black Sheep;” 
he will miss “Steven Lawrence, Yeoman,” 
from the list of Mrs. Edwards’ works, see- 
ing that “A Girton Girl” is included, and 
the judgment displayed in the selection of 
Mr. Clark Russell’s best stories is certainly 
not likely to impress him. But these prac- 
tically are only trifling discrepancies in a 
work that has generally been compiled with 
much discretion, and, on the whole, the 
author guards himself against criticism by 
including too many novels rather than too 
few. Only by a considerable display cf good 
nature can a large proportion of the novels 
be described as “best fiction.” 619 pp. In- 
dexed. 12mo.—Leondon Publishers’ Circular. 


Illustrations of School Classics. Ar- 
ranged and described by G. F. Hill; M. A. 
This work collects from a range of school 
books “Elementary Classics,” a wide range 
of illustrations. They ‘are accompanied with 
brief letter press, several are printed in 
color, a number are given from half-tone, a 
great improvement on outline sketches. The 
result is very like a condensed youth’s classi- 
cal dictionary, though the arrangement of 
subjects with an index renders the material 
less accessible than if it had been arranged 
in a continuous alphabet. The descriptions 
are just about adapted to the earlier years 
of an academy or high school. 503 pp. 
I2mo. 


Popular Handbook to the Greek and 
Roman Antiquities in the British Mu- 
seum, A. Compiled by Edward T. Cook. 
The author has before prepared two use- 
ful popular hand-books to the National Gal- 
lery. These take up the works of the Na- 
tional Gallery, describe them in detail and 
give criticisms upon them from various 
sources. In the present volume, which is 
to be succeeded by another, the Greek and 
Roman Antiquities of the British Museum 
are submitted to a similar treatment. The 
object of the volume is not to give a com- 
plete catalogue of the collection or to pre- 
sent a careful archaeological treatise, but 
to describe the contents of the successive 
rooms in the British Museum, with quota- 
tions from works treating of them, a gen- 
eral description, and facts as to their arch- 
aeologic relations, so that the work, as a 
whole, will be a record of which the author 
expresses the hope that it will be found use- 
ful for general reading as well as in the 
Museum. Except that the work is some- 
what discursive, it is admirably done. 794 
pp. Indexed. 12mo. 
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Christian Worship: Its Origin and Evo- 
lution. By Mgr. L. Duchesne. Translated 
from the third French edition by M. L. 
McClure. A translation of a work by a 
French Roman divine, which limits itself, 
after a brief sketch of Eastern churches, to 
the Latin rite, Gallican usage and interest- 
ing forms in the Roman communion. Its 
author says of it in his preface: “This vol- 
ume contains a description and explanation 
of the chief services of a Catholic worship 
as they were performed in the Catholic 
churches of the West from the fourth to the 
ninth century. The title is somewhat am- 
bitious and is not exactly that which I 
would have chosen. But I do not feel justi- 
fied in disregarding the suggestions of my 
publishers. and have hoped to relegate to a 
sub-title the description which I had in 
view. The contents represent in the main 
merely notes of my lectures. I have dealt 
with this subject on one or two occasions 
in my teaching at the Institute Catholique 
at Paris.” The order adopted is historical 
and the usual manuals, summaries and com- 
pilations are employed as authorities. 558 
pp. Indexed. 8vo. 


Keswick Movement in Precept and 
Practice, The. By Rev. Arthur T. Pier- 
son. With an introduction by Rev. Evan 
H. Hopkins. The name “Keswick” has 
now become historic. Inquiries as to the 
purpose and purport of the “Keswick Move- 
ment” are frequent, and this little book by 
Dr. Pierson is an attempt to answer them. 
It traces the story of the “Keswick Con- 
vention” in England, through the more than 
quarter of a century of its annual recur- 
rence, and shows what are the principles 
and practices for which “Keswick” stands. 
124 pp. 18mo. 


Old Testament, The. In the light of 
historical records and legends of Assyria 
and Babylon. By Theophelus G. Pinches. 
Illustrated. 486 pp. Indexed. 8vo. 

See With New Books. 
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Problems in Astrophysics. By Agnes 
M. Clerke. Written by a popular and learn- 
ed writer on astronomical subjects, the pres- 
ent excellent book is yet not of a popular 
nature. It deals with the physical and 
chemical side of astronomy, and while it re- 
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sumes what is actually known of these mat- 
ters, its main purpose is to point the ways 
most promising for further discovery. Miss 
Clerke’s writing is clear in the extreme, and 
would almost render her book popular, were 
popularity possible to subject matter so 
recondite. One cannot even attempt to in- 
dicate the crowded range of her survey, 
covering as it does the most delicate and 
difficult problems of astronomy. For here 
we have to deal, not with the discovery and 
numbering of stars, nor the motions of the 
stars and stellar systems; but with the 
outcome of those allied sciences which as- 
tronomy has called to her aid; with the 
spectroscope, for example, and that science 
of stellar chemistry which it has rendered 
possible. Illustrated. 567 pp. Indexed. 8vo. 
—London Academy and Literature. 


Travels in Space. By E. Seton Valen- 
tine and F. L. Tomlinson. With an intro- 
duction by Sir Hiram Maxim, F. A. P. This 
volume is intended by its author to present 
to the ordinary reader as well as to any 
technically interested in the subject, a brief 
but adequate narrative of all the achieve- 
ments and inventions in this fascinating de- 
partment of modern science, as well as an 
account of the aeronauts and inventors who 
have thereby distinguished themselves. It 
begins, as all such books must, after a sum- 
mary of mediaeval utterances on the sub- 
ject, and the reproductions of some draw- 
ings of Leonardo da Vinci, with the hot air 
ascent of Mountgolfier in 1783. From this 
point the book passes through a century and 
a quarter to the aeroplane and other air- 
ships. An appendix gives a list of early 
aeronauts and there is an index of names. 
328 pp. Indexed. 8vo. 
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Pure Sociology. By Lester F. Ward. 
This work is divided into three parts, the 
first of which deals with method and tax- 
onomy, called “Taxis.” The second deals 
with social “Genesis,” and plunges deep 
into the problem of origins. The third deals 
with the factor of intelligence, called “Tele- 
sis,” and portrays the workings of the high- 
er mind. The titles of the last two chap- 
ters, “The Conquest of Nature” and the 
“Socialization of Achievement,” express well 
the climax of the author’s thought. 607 pp. 
Indexed. 8vo. 
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Other Side of Death, The. Scientifically 
examined and carefully described. By C. 
W. Leadbeater. 478 pp. Indexed. 8vo. 

See review, page 673. 
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Around the World Through Japan. By 
Walter Del Mar. This book is largely of 
Japan, not the Japan of the enthusiast, but 
Japan westernized and top-hatted as seen 
by the observant globe-trotter who can en- 
joy the beauty and novelty of the land, and 
at the same time take note of eastern odors 
and imported decadence. The author has 
not the licensed flight of the poet nor the 
biassed vision of the missionary; on the 
other hand, he does ndt wander wildly into 
discursive politics, and the result is a mat- 
ter-of-fact book, a trifle judicial, perhaps, 
but always acceptable. The material is ar- 
ranged on a broad plan divided into con- 
venient headings. The problems of the Far 
East, the Navy, the credit of Japan, and 
missionary work are dealt with briefly, but 
the general reader will grapple rather with 
the author’s reflections on the eternal fem- 
inine. He describes the whole social sys- 
tem in detail, and enlarges upon the point 
of view of the Japanese and of the traveler 
of inquiring mind. Illustrated. 435 pp. In- 
dexed. 8vo.—London Academy and Litera- 
ture. 


Great Siberian Railway From St. 
Petersburg to Pekin, The. By Michael 
Myers Shoemaker. Mr. Shoemaker gives 
briefly the history of this great road, for 
great it is in the matter of mere length. It 
may be poorly constructed with rails of in- 
sufficient weight and badly secured, but still 
the “conception” is there, this union of Eu- 
rope with the extreme East, and to-day you 
may take a trip from Paris to Peking via 
the Siberian Railway. ‘There is one bad 
break in the way, and that is the difficulty 
of passing over the Lake Baikal, but there 
is no reason to suppose that in time this 
section of the line will not pass around the 
lake. The connection is made to-day by 
boat. Mr. Shoemaker is not positive as to 
the profits to be derived from the Siberian 
system of railroads. He writes: “To a 
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casual observer it must appear that this Si- 
berian Railway is a costly toy with small 
chances of proving a paying investment for 
many years to come. But I believe the train 
going out of Moscow was well filled, but 
I believe the reverse holds.” The author says 
that most of the passengers got out before 
Siberia was reached, for, when entering into 
Siberia, “there was not twenty people in 
the whole train.” Long distance trips with 
passengers are not to be expected at the out- 
set. 243 pp. Indexed. 12mo.—N. Y. Times 
Saturday Review. 


Joliffe. Incidents of peculiar beliefs in 
meridional France. By Maxwell Somer- 
ville. Illustrated by the author. 214 pp 
I2mo. 

See review, page 677. 


Tahiti the Golden. By Charles Keiler. 
An account of Tahiti, issued by the Oceanic 
Steamship Company, which runs there, 
somewhat above the usual issues of this 
character, but throughout intended to serve 
the purpose of a well-written advertise- 
ment. With illustrations. Paper. 8vo. 
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Architecture of Greece and Rome, The. 
By the late William J. Anderson, and R. 

hené Spiers, F, §. A. This work is found- 
ed on a course of lectures Mr. Anderson 
delivered in the winter of 1896-7 at the 
School of Art in Glasgow on the history 
and development of architecture in Greece. 
To these lectures he added three more on 
Roman architecture. Mr. Spiers has taken 
this material in hand, condensed it, and 
added to the Roman portion, so that this 
volume takes its place in the sequence of 
Mr. Anderson’s labors, which in the main 
have moved backward in time from Italian 
soil to Greece and thus give a very fair 
oversight of the art of building in South- 
ern Europe from the beginnings in Greece 
proper down to comparatively modern 
times, with the exception of the Byzantine 
period. Illustrated. 300 pp. Indexed. 8vo. 
—N. Y. Times Saturday Review. 


Chinese Porcelain. By W. G. Gulland. 
With notes by T. J. Larkin. In this book 
each separate epoch is denoted by the em- 
peror whose name represents it in common 
chronologies. Of the great times of the 
Ming dynasty little is said, largely, we mav 
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assume, from lack of material. There are 
but few pieces of porcelain within the reach 
of an Englishman living at home that can 
be accepted by him and criticized as “real 
Ming” vases or plates. It appears, however, 
that the author does not respect the porce- 
lain of the Ming times as much as do most 
collectors and writers on the subject. The 
old theory, very commonly accepted, is that 
the Tartar conquest by which the Ming 
dynasty was brought to a close, brought 
with it decadence in the decorative arts of 
China, and that these were long in regain- 
ing their strength, and never regained quite 
their refinement and their significance. To 
the princes of this older dynasty but two 
pages apiece, or sometimes less than a page, 
is allowed. The book is not systematic. One 
piece after another is taken up and de- 
s¢ribed with some reference to the photo- 
graphic representation of it. It is like the 
talk of a collector showing his own treas- 
ures to a sympathetic listener. And this 
impression is made stronger by the absence 
of any clear statement as to the place of any 
piece. Vol. II. 06 pp. Indexed. 8vo.—N. Y. 
Post. 


Home Building and Furnishing. Being 
a combined new edition of “Model Houses 
for Little Monev.” by William L. Price, and 
“Inside of 100 Homes,” by W. M. Johnson. 
Contains, reprinted from the “Ladies’ Home 
Journal,” a series of articles, entitled “Model 
Houses for Little Money,” by William L. 
Price, and “Inside of a Hundred Homes,” 
by William Martin Johnson. The half-tones 
used in the magazine are reprinted though 
not alwavs with success, and the articles re- 
appear in a small volume with thick, highly 
calencered paper. The houses described run 
from $1,000 to $4,000, and the interiors, 
which come from all parts of the country, 
are accompanied by a statement of the ma- 
terials and objects used, and usually of the 
price. 140 pp. I2mo. 


Pictorial Composition and the Critical 
Judgment of Pictures. By H. R. Moore. 
A study of pictorial composition in which 
the disposition of the parts of a picture is 
studied through numerous examples. The 
theory upon which the author rests his ex- 
position is that pictures can be analyzed 
into different parts which are dispersed over 
a canvas so as to fall either in rectilinear or 
curved lines, these masses being themselves 
arranged either with reference to perpen- 
dicular or horizontal lines, and these, in 
their turn, to be divided by a perpendicular 
or horizontal division of the area. Mr. Ar- 
thus Davis’ conclusions are freely cited, but 
criticized as being more decorative than 
naturalistic. With illustrations. 255 pp. 8vo. 
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Affairs of West Africa. By Edmund D. 
Morel. $5.00; by mail, $5.15. 


Angevin Empire, The. By Sir James H. 
Ramsay. $3.25; by mail, $3.30. 


Architecture of Greece and Rome, The. By 
the late William J. Anderson. $7.50; by 
mail, $7.75. 


Around the World Through Japan. By Wal- 
ter Del Mar. $3.00; by mail, $3.20. 


Art in the Nineteenth Century. By Charles 
Waldstein. 60 cents; by mail, 65 cents. 


Bethlehem. By Laurence Housman. $1.25; 


by mail, $1.35. 


Book of Curious Facts. By Henry Williams. 
57 cents; by mail, 67 cents. 


Book of the Wild Garden, The. By S. W. 
Fitzherbert. $1.00; by mail, $1.05. 


Books of Beasts and Birds. 
Bolton. $1.50; by mail. $1.60. 


By Gambier 


Borough, The. By Rev. George Crabbe. 38 
cents; by mail, 41 cents. 


Cambridge Modern History. The Renais- 
sance. By the late Lord Acton. $3.75; 
by mail, $4.02. 


By George W. Cable. Julia 
$1.50; by mail, $1.61. 


Cavalier, The. 
Marlowe Edition. 


Children of Destiny. By Molly Elliot Sea- 
well. $1.08; by mail, $1.19. 


Chinese Porcelain. By W. G. Gulland. Vol. 
II. $2.60; by mail, $2.70. 


Christian Worship. By Mgr. L. Duchesne. 
$3.00; by mail, $3.15. 


Christopher Columbus. By John Boyd 
Thatcher. In three volumes. Vol. I ready. 
$27.00 for complete set. Sold only in 
sets. 


Comedy of Conscience. By S. Weir Mitch- 
ell. 75 cents; by mail, 80 cents. 


Constructive and Preventive Philanthropy. 
By Joseph Lee. $1.00; by mail, $1.05. 


Current Political Problems. $1.25; by mail, 
$1.39. 


Descriptive Guide to the Best Fiction. By 
Ernest A. Baker. $2.25; by mail, $2.41. 


Dove Dale Revisited. By The Amateur An- 
gler. $2.00; by mail, $2.05. 


Enjoyment of Art, The. By Carleton Noyes. 
$1.00; by mail, $1.05. 


Enoch Strone. By E. Phillips Oppenheim. 
Paper. 33 cents; by mail, 38 cents. 


Ethics of the Body. By George Dana 

Boardman. $1.00; by mail, $1.05. 
Felicitis. $1.08; by mail, 
$1.20. 


By Felix Dahn. 


Few Suggestions on Bridge, A. $1.25; by 
mail, $1.30. 


Field Marshal Sir Donald Stewart. By G. 
R. Elsmie. $6.00; by mail, $6.19. 


For Crown and Covenant. By Cyril Grey. 

75 cents; by mail, 85 cents. 
Fundamental Problem in Monetary Sci- 
ence. $1.50; by mail, $1.74. 


Glimpses of Colonial Society and the Life 
at Princeton College, 1766-1773. By W. 
Jay Mills. $2.00; by mail, $2.12. 


Golden Rapids of High Life, The. By Col. 
Richard Henry Savage. Paper, 33 cents; 
by mail, 38 cents. 
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Greater Russia. By Wirt Gerrare. $3.00; 


by mail, $3.14. 
Great Siberian Railway. By Michael Myers 
Shoemaker. $2.00; by mail, $2.16. 


Hegel and Hegelianism. By R. Mackin- 
tosh. go cents; by mail, $1.10. 


History of Factory Legislation. By B. L. 
Hutchins and A. Harrison. $4.20; by 
mail, $4.33. 


Home Building and Furnishing. By W. M. 
Johnson. $1.00; by mail, $1.13. 


Horses Nine. By Sewell Ford. go cents; 
by mail, $1.10. 


House on the Hudson. 
$1.08 ; by mail, $1.21. 


By Frances Powell. 
House Opposite, The. By Elizabeth Kent. 
Paper. 33 cents; by mail, 38 cents. 


How to Cook Husbands. 
by mail, 38 cents. 


Paper. 33 cents; 


Arranged 
$2.25; by 


Illustrations of School Classics. 
and described by G. F. Hill. 
mail, $2.33. 


Indebtedness of Chaucer’s ‘Troilus and 
Criseyde to Guido Telle Colonnes Historia 
Trojana. By George L. Hamilton. $1.25; 
by mail, $1.30. 


Jesus Christ and the Social Question. By 
Francis Greenwood Peabody. $1.10; by 
mail, $1.21. 


Joliffe. By Maxwell Sommerville. 75 cents; 
by mail, 80 cents. 


Knyght of the Toure, The. By G. De La 
Tour Landry. Edited, with a glossary, by 
G. B. Rawlings. $3.00; by mail, $3.13. 


Lad of the O’Friels, A. By Seumas Mac- 
Manus. $1.08; by mail, $1.20. 


Legatee, The. By Alice 
1.08; by mail, $1.19. 


Prescott Smith. 


Letters of Mile. De Lespinasse. 
embert Marmontel, 
$1.25; by mail, $1.35. 


By D‘AlI- 
De Guibert, etc., 


Liberal Judaism. By Claude G. Montefiore. 


go cents; by mail. $1.00. 


Life and Destiny. By Felix Adler. 
by mail, $1.05. 


$1.00; 
London in the Eighteenth Century. By Sir 
Walter Besant. $7.50. 


Lord Leonard the Luckless. 
ris. $1.08; by mail, $1.20. 


By W. E. Nor- 


Love Letters of a Coquette. By Warren A. 
Hawley. 38 cents; by mail, 43 cents. 


Lyrics of Love and Laughter. By Paul 
Laurence Dunbar. $1.00; by mail, $1.05. 


Mahoney Million, The. By Charles Town- 
send. 90 cents; by mail, $1.00. 


Major’s Niece, The. By Sara Van Buren 
Brugiere and Adeline Brady. 90 cents; 
by mail, $1.03. 


Marjorie. By Justin Huntiey McCarthy. 


$1.08; by mail, $1.20. 


Matthew Arnold’s Note Book. By the Hon. 
Mrs. Woodhouse. 90 cents; by mail, 95 
cents. ; 


Method of the Recitation. By Charles A. 
McMurry. go cents; by mail, $1.00. 


Modern Organ Tuning. By Hermann Smith. 
$1.25; by mail, $1.30. 


Money and Banking. By William A. Scott. 
$2.00; by mail, $2.15. 


More Tales from Tolstoi. By R. Nisbet 


Bain. $1.08; by mail, $1.13. 


Mr.; Missand Mrs. By Charles Blooming- 
dale, Jr. Paper. 33 cents; by mail, 38 


Nelson and His Captains. By W. H. Fitch- 
ett. $1.10; by mail, $1.23. 


New Students’ Atlas of English History. 
By Emil Reich. $3.25; by mail, $3.43. 


Obermann. By Etienne Pivert De Senan- 
cour. $1.30; by mail, $1.63. 


Feudalism. By W. 


by mail, 30 cents. 


Our Benevolent 
Ghent. 25 cents; 


Pathway to Reality. By Richard Burdon 
Haldane. $4.20; by mail, $4.33. 
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Penal Servitude. 
mail, $1.60. 


By W. B. N. $1.50; by 


Physical Chemistry. By Dr. Ernst Cohen. 
$1.75; by mail, $1.87. 


Popular Handbook to the Greek and Roman 
Antiquities in the British Museum. By 
Edward T. Cook. $3.25; bv mail, $3.50. 


Problems in Astrophysics. By Agnes M. 
Clarke. $5.40; by mail, $5.59. 

Princess of Hanover, The. By Margaret L. 
Woods. $1.50; by mail, $1.55. 


Principles of Money, The. By J. Lawrence 
Laughlin. $3.00; by mail, $3.23. 


Pure Sociology. By Lester F. Ward. $4.00; 


by mail, $4.26. 


Ramakrishna. By the Right Hon. F. Max 
Muller. $1.50; by mail, $1.60. 


Real Diary of a Real Boy, The. By Henry 
A. Shute. 75 cents; by mail, 83 cents. 


Red-Headed Gill. 


by mail, $1.22. 


By Rye Owen. $1.08; 


Richard Rosny. By Maxwell Gray. $1.08; 


by mail, $1.21. 


Roderick ‘Taliaferro. By George Cram 


Cook. $1.08; by mail, $1.21. 


Self-Made 
Winter. 
cents. 


Countess. By John Strange 
Paper. 33 cents; by mail, 38 


By John Ruskin. $1.50; 


Sesame and Lilies. 
by mail, $1.65. 


Side Lights on the Georgian Period. By 
George Paston. $3.00. 


Sir Henry Layard Autobiography and Let- 
ters. 2 vols. By the Hon. William N. 
Bruce and by the Rt. Hon. Sir Arthur 
Otway. $7.50; by mail, $7.77. 


Stirrup Cup, The. By J. 
go cents; by mail, $1.00. 


Aubrey Tyson. 


Story of Siena. By Edmund G. Gardner. 
Paper. $3.00; by mail, $3.16. 


Strange Disappearance of Eugene Comstock. 
By Mrs. Mary R. P. Hatch. . Paper. 33 
cents; ky mail, 38 cents. 


Studies in the History of Education. By S. 


S. Laurie. $1.35; by mail, $1.45. 


Study in the Psychology of Ethics, A. By 
David Irons. $2.00; by mail, $2.10. 


Stumbling Block, The. 
$1.08; by mail, $1.18. 


By Edwin Pugh. 


Substitute, The. 
by mail, $1.20. 


By Will N. Harben. $1.08; 


Three Days of Tournament. By Jessie I.. 
Weston. 75 cents; by mail, 80 cents. 


Toward the Light. By Lewis H. Berens. 
75 cents; by mail, 80 cents. 


By E. Seton Valentine 


Travels in Space. 
$3.00; by mail, 


and F. L. Tomlinson. 


$3.16. 


Triumph of Count Ostermann, The. By 
Graham Hope. $1.08; by mail, $1.20. 


Triumph of Life, The. By William F. Pay- 
son. $1.08; by mail, $1.19. 


Two Bachelor Girls. 


33 cents; by mail, 38 cents. 


By Miss Armstrong. 
Paper. 
Until Seventy Times Seven. 75 cents; by 
mail, 85 cents. 


Variation in Animals and Plants. By H. 
M. Vernon, M. A. $1.75; by mail, $1.88. 
By V. Welby. 


What Is Meaning? $1.35; 


by mail, $1.46. 


What to Wear and When to Wear It. By 
Mrs. Alfred Praga. $1.00; by mail, $1.05. 


When Patty Went to College. By Jean 
Webster. $1.08; by mail, $1.19. 


Wind in the Rose-Bush. By Mary E. Wil- 
kins. $1.08; by mail, $1.18. 


Winter India. By Eliza Ruhamah Scid 
more. $2.00; by mail, $2.18. 


Workers of a Nation. By Gilson Willetts. 


2 vols. $4.00. 
Young Explorers of the Isthmus. By Ed- 
ward Stratemeyer. $1.00; by mail, $1.11. 


History of Holland. By 
Griffis. $1.50; by mail 


Young People’s 
William Elliot 
$1.61. 


JOHN WANAMAKER, Philadelphia and New York 
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Book News 


French—German—Spanish 


Spoken, Taught and Mastered Through our 


LANGUAGE PHONE METHOD 


COMBINED WITH 


The Rosenthal Common-Sense Method 
of Practical Linguistry, 


THE LATEST AND BEST WORK OF 
Dr. R. S. ROSENTHAL. 


No longer unnecessary memorizing or weary 
hours spent over verbs, declensions, elaborate rules 
and other waste of time over antiquated methods. 

It requires but a few minutes’ practice several 
times a day at spare moments to acquire a thorough 
mastery of conversational French, German or Spanish. 
College Professors all over this and other countries, 
and the Press generally, endorse this perfect and 
natural system of teaching languages. 


Send for testimonials, booklet and letter telling all about this 20th century 
scientific marvel. A postal will do. 


INTERNATIONAL COLLEGE OF LANGUAGES, Park Row, N. Y. 


PRACTICAL DEMONSTRATIONS ARE GIVEN AT THE WANAMAKER 
STORES, NEW YORK AND PHILADELPHIA 


The True Theory of Christianity ; or, 


THE LOST BOOK 


By ANDREW W. MADISON. 


FROM THE BROOKLYN COURIER: “One of 
the most interesting and, in a certain respect, most 
remarkable books ever issued.’ 


FROM THE NEW YORK MERCURY: “‘ The 
Lost Book,’ which theologians have stamped asa 
new Bible, is exciting comment throughout the 
religious world.”’ 

FROM LEADERS OF MISSIONS: ‘“ The pure 
wheat without the chaff.’’ ‘‘ Enough truth to save 
the whole world.'’ ‘“‘A glorious feast."’ 


FROM THE SUNDAY GLOBE: ‘If the things 
stated in ‘The Lost Book’ are true, the time has 
now come to change some of the so-called ‘ ortho- 
dox’ creeds.”’ 


FROM THE BOOK NEWS-—(Published by 
John Wanamaker, Philadelphia): ‘‘The first 
edition of this book was published in 1890. We 
might call the work a condensed Bible or a new 
Bible. It claims to contain ‘a statement of four 
hundred facts in harmony with the teachings of 
Christ, showing what His doctrine literally and 
truly was and is when the records concerning it 
are properly interpreted and rightly understood.’ 
The condensation is indeed its excellent quality, 
and its moral tone is of the highest. As some one 
says, ‘It opposes alike the skepticism that rejects 
all and the credulity that accepts all.’ The author 
firmly believes it to have been inspired. It does 
seem in many ways to be a wonderful work.”’ 


Second edition now on sale. Price, cloth, 
40 cents; by mail, 45 cents. For sale at 


JOHN WANAMAKER’S, 
Broadway, 4th Avenue, 9th and 10th Streets, 


New York. 
a) 





Book News 


TRUE STORIES OF 
GREAT AMERICANS 


Character Sketches of 


TWELVE GREAT AMERICANS 


, JOHN HANCOCK, 
By John R. Musick 
THOMAS 7 
By Edward S. Ellis 
DANIEL WEBSTER, 
By Elizabeth A. Reed 
GEORGE WASHINGTON, 
By Eugene Parsons 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, 
By Frank Strong 


JAMES OTIS, 
By John Clark Ridpath 


JOHN ADAMS, 
By Samuel Willard 
HENRY CLAY, 
By Howard W. Caldwell 
SAMUEL ADAMS, 
By Samuel Fallows 
JOHN RANDOLPH, 
By Richard Heath Dabney 
ALEXANDER HAMILTON, 
By Edward S. Ellis 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN, 
By Robert Dickinson Sheppard 


Each volume printed from large clear type and profusely illustrated. 


Bound in linen cloth, 12 vols. 


(in a box). 


Our Special Price, $1.80 


JOHN WANAMAKER 


PHILADELPHIA 


THE PATENT POMPADOUR 


for simplicity, ele- 
gance and style, is 
far superior to any 
substitute used 
for this particular 
fashion of Hair 
Dressing. ORDI- 
NARY COLORS, 
$1.00. 


re 
FORGE 


S. C. BECK 
36 North Eighth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


NEW YORK 


Ladies who prefer to use a nice 


quality of stationery for 
their correspondence, should inquire 
for Crane’s Ladies’ Note Papers and 
Envelopes to match (the old and relia- 
ble line). 
in Superfine and Extra Superfine 


These goods are presented 


Brands, the latter being unsurpassed 
in Purity, Tone and Beautiful Soft 
Finish by even the finest foreign pro- 
ductions. Sold by all Stationers, in 
a variety of tints and surfaces. Manu- 
factured and supplied to the trade 
only by 
Z. & W. M. CRANE, 
Dalton, Mass. U.S. A. 





WHAT’S WORTH WHILE 


American Society as seen. by 
THE EARL OF FROTHINGHAM 


is amusingly and caustically 
pictured in 


GOLDEN FLEECE 


The American Adventures of 
a Fortune-hunting Earl, by 


DAVID GRAHAM PHILLIPS 


z MAHIS is the first adequate showing, in fiction, of that 

remarkably gilded product of the twentieth century, the With 
ultra-rich American as he and she appear on parade. Srgsien 
Back of the varied and lively romances of the titled hero 
we see the brilliant panorama of Society at its best— 
and worst—in New York, Boston, Washington and ‘ 
Chicago. The novel is not a satire; it is an honest, HARRISON 
vivid, and telling picture of things as they are, and it is ; FISHER 
clean of such offence as smirches the pages of the 


Lllustrations 
by 


English ‘ society’? novels. $1.50 


Conjuror’s House 


A ROMANCE OF THE FREE FOREST 


BY 


STEWART EDWARD WHITE 
Author of “The Blazed Trail” 
(now in its 12th Edition) 


SPIRITED and impassioned romance, impregnated 

A with the spirit of the great woods, and the zest of 
rugged and daring adventure. The scene is the mys- 
terious and despotically ruled forests of the Hudson 
Bay Company. 


With 
Til er ‘Here is, indeed, a masterly story; short, terse, dramatic, powerful, it 
dlustrations has every element of a splendid and impressive novel.”—Louzs- 


ville Times. 
by 
. “A fine, stirring tale of adventure; a beautiful love story ; a work of 
CHARLES S. fiction with a foundation in vital and interesting history ; months 
of interesting travel distilled into a romance; picturesque, 
CHAPMAN thrilling, honorable in spirit, epigrammatic in expression ; 
beautiful in its setting ; original in its plot ; true, tender, strong 
and human,”’—Aansas City Star 


*“An extremely good story in every way.”—W. Y. Sun. 


MCCLURE, PHILLIPS & CO. # NEW YORK 
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Posiisnes & 
JOHN WANAMAKER 
PRILADELPHIA NEW YORK PARIS 
Cents aY 
For Sele by Newsdealers Everywhere li 


Kead BOOK NEWS 


Gives you a bird’s-eye view of the whole literary field 
Tries to indicate what is best and what is least worth reading among 
the new books 


Criticises carefully and describes 
Is always up-to-date 
Is classified and illustrated 


Is biographical, introducing the most recent writers with their portraits 
in BOOK NEWS biographies 

Always contains a large half-tone portrait of some important con- 
temporary author 

Is original, and purely literary, striving after a high standard of com- 
pleteness and good taste 


You have ouly to look over BOOK NE WS to be brought into 
complete touch with the book world and all its movements 


5 Cents a Copy; 50 Cents a Year 


JOHN WANAMAKER 


PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 








